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BRUINS OF RICHMOND AND PETERSBURG BAILROAD BRIDGE. 


ROFESSOR CREASY has described what 

he termed the ‘‘Six Decisive Battles of the 
World.” His difficulty seems. to have been to 
find out: first, what constitutes a decisive bat- 
tle; and, second, which, out of many famous 
combats, deserved the character. The differ- 
ence among them is obviously one of degree. 
All battles, great or small, decide something ; 
and the greatest of them are but expressions 
of the results prepared by slow-working influ- 
ences and conditions. The word event, applied 
with just precision by those masters of the ex- 
act sciences, the French savans and the En- 


glish betting-ring, to a horse-race or a revolu- | 
Battles are events. | 


tion, meets the question. 
They follow rather than originate. The fate 
of Rome was settled long before Actium, and 
that of Napoleon before Waterloo. The going 
off of Cleopatra or the coming up of the Prus- 
sians did not settle the establishment of the 
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Roman or the fall of the French empire. 
Cromwell's ‘‘ crowning mercy” of Worcester, 
as he used to call it, crowned Charles II. if it 
crowned any one. It afforded the latter per- 
son a few more years of leisure for the culture 
of wild oats, and for forgetting the blunders 
which had brought his father to the block. 
That brief interval past, the bones of the victor 
were on the gibbet, and the vanquished was on 
the throne of England. 

All wondered why Bull Run was not deci- 
sive. Johnston could have made it so, it was 
the custom to allege, if he had had more am- 
munition, more cavalry, more knowledge of 
the state of things in Washington, and, above 
all, more audacity. It is now seen that, had 
the advantages of that day been pushed to the 
utmost and Washington been captured, the re- 
sult of the war, though it might have been post- 
poned, would hardly have been altered. Stead- 
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ier and deeper causes were beneath the fortunes 
of battle. Accidents had their effect in both di- 
rections, on both sides. The discovery of gold 
in the Rocky Mountains and of mineral oil in 
Pennsylvania furnished an unlooked-for sub- 
stitute for cotton in the commercial and finan- 
cial systems of the North. The unaccountable 
panic which followed the repulse at Manassas 
gave the South time to organize and develop 
her military resources. 
are but pebbles or reefs which slightly divert or 
temporarily obstruct the current of events with- 
out stopping or materially retarding its progress 
to the assured end. To the contemporary ob- 
server they are apt to appear all-controlling ; 
but as the present fades into the past, they 
lose their apparent importance with every year 
till they are assigned their true value by fin- 
ished history, if history can ever be called fin- 
ished. 


The London Times, in the true spirit of that | 


criticism which settles every thing with a phrase, 
termed the combats of the war “‘ gigantic skirm- 
ishes,”’ mere military demonstrations—that is, 
as indeterminate in their immediate issue as in 
their bearing on the general struggle. That 
designation might as well be applied to nearly 
all Wellington’s European bediica, save his last, 
and even to that so far as his own army was 
concerned. The topography of our battle- 
fields generally combined with the stubborn 
character of the troops on both sides to prevent 
acrushing rout. Ona vast plain, mostly coy- 
ered with wood, a reliable reconnoissance was 
very difficult, and the manceuvring of large 
armies with energy and effect correspondingly 
so. Perhaps the best means of comparison be- 
tween American and European campaigns were 
furnished in the Valley of Virginia. The coun- 
try is open and undulating, with bold streams 
and few or no swamps. Operations there were 
rapid, sweeping, and effective. From Harper’s 
Ferry to Winchester, Cedar Creek, Port Re- 
public, M‘Dowell, and New Hope collisions 
were battles and reverses defeats. It was the 
grave of armies and of military reputations. 
Patterson, Miles, Shields, Fremont, Banks, Mil- 
roy, Early, are among the unburied shades that 
stalk along the Styx of the Shenandouh. To 
the commanders in that district are peculiarly 
applicable the classic epitaph on the cow, who 
lived in clover and ‘‘died all over.” There 
gun-boats were unheard of and iron-clads a 
myth. Warfare was wholly terrestrial. A 
‘*change of base” was unknown, because no 
base existed except what generalship created. 
Till Sheridan’s torch erased it from the military 
map that once beautiful and always historic 
vale was the Flanders of the South, ever*fought 
for but never conquered. The only fragment 
of mountain territory that adhered in spirit to 
the Confederacy, its record serves to show how 
seriously the contest might have been prolonged 
had all the upland nominally included within 
the limits of the latter proved as stanch to its 
fortunes. Save along the skirts of the Blue 


But things like these | 
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Ridge the Confederacy existed only on the 
| plains that border the sea. It fell, like that 
other edifice that was built upon the sand. 
| We propose, in this paper, to play neither 
the military nor the philosophic historian, 
That task is for other pens, present or to come. 
We feel qualified neither for its Froissart—the 
racy raconteur of feats he saw—nor for its cold 
and passionless Guizot, mercilessly picking to 
pieces its springs and movements and calmly 
solving the cui bono. We are very sure that 
abler hands will eliminate from the bloody story 
all the lessons it contains for America and the 
world. Our intention is only to sketch a por- 
tion of its theatre—to follow, in a slight and 
desultory way, the furor of the cannon-shot as 
it deepened toward Richmond, making the pen- 
cil supplement the pen in delineating some of 
the most notable scenes as they now appear. 
Nothing can be more simply described than 
the profile of the country near the falls of the 
James. It is naturally a smooth plain, sloping 
very gradually toward the east. What are called 


| hills are only the intervals of the original sur 


face left by the washing of the water-courses. 
It has but two levels, say one hundred feet apart. 
One is the top of the hills, and the other the bed 


| of the streams. The Chickahominy, the James, 


and all the other rivers, run southeast, their 
short affluents coming in, generally from the 
north, at regular intervals, forming, with the 
‘*hills” between, so many intrenchments and 
wet ditches. M‘Clellan used them, along the 
Chickahominy, rather as traverses, protecting 
his flanks while his front pressed westward. 
For Lee, in 1864-5, they were, on the north 
side of the James, front defenses, looking to 
the southeast. 

The conformation of the ground thus requir- 
ing an army moving on Richmond to approach 
it diagonally along the crests of the water- 
sheds, unless strong enough to despise any op- 
position in crossing the rivers, M‘Clellan and 
Grant advanced in directions precisely opposite, 
and both obliquely to the city. Both found, 
after ricov’ :tting against Lee’s lines on the 
Chickahominy, that nature had fixed their line 
of retreat for them. It did not lead to the 
White House, as both seem at first to have im- 
agined. Neither did it lead down the Penin- 
sula; for after the abandonment of the Coal 
Harbor lines, the Confederate cavalry had tol- 
erably free sweep on the left bank of the Chick- 
ahominy to its mouth. It led to Westover and 
its neighborhood necessarily. ‘Thus, by favor 
of nature the Federal armies of invasion drifted, 
and by favor of Lee were driven, into the true 
channel of advance on Richmond—the same fol- 
lowed by Phillips and Cornwallis eighty odd 
years before. The rediscovery of this fossil 
fact showed the fallacy of the Manassas, the 
Rapidan, the Fredericksburg, and the Penin- 
sular plats. M‘Clellan, in his meditations at 
Harrison’s Landing, had a glimpse of it ; but it 
remained for Grant to bring the old idea to 
practice. Instead of continuing his echelon 
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ovement to the mouth of the Chesapeake and | 


iving up his objective point, he turned at right 

ngles from the northwest and southeast line 

nd placed himself in the path of 1781, at Pe- 
tersburg. 

So it is that the battle-fields of the Richmond 

umpaigns arrange themselves into two clusters, 

r strings, one extending from the upper Rap- 
pahannock to Malvern Hill, and the other from 
City Point to Five Forks. Subsidiary to the 

itter is the line joining the two, from Fort 
Harrison to Port Walthall. This was merely 
subsidiary. ‘The Butler movement, as a move- 
ment on Richmond, was a failure from the first. 
It did very well up to the head of gun-boat nav- 
igation. There jt stopped. It was aquatic, or 
nothing; and head-quarters were very appro- 
priately located on the steamboat Greyhound. 
lhe Richmond and Petersburg railroad contin- 
ued to be used regularly by the Confederate 
army, government, and citizens, throughout its 
whole length, and in sight of the Bermuda Hun- 
dred lines, up to the night of the evacuation. 

We do not mean, in this paper, to ape Jomini, 
to discuss gravely either maps or marches, or to 
be polemic in any way. It is our purpose sim- 
ply to glance, in discursive fashion, and from 
an inside point of view, at leading or illustrative 
events, places, and incidents in the region we 
have sketched. 

The merry month of May, 1862, in and around 
Richmond, came fully up to the requirements 
of the poets. It was lovely indeed, in city and 


field. The fine elms of the Capitol Square | 


drooped their spring foliage over flashing fount- 
ains, soft sward, and walks thronged with “fair 
women and brave men.” ‘The gay bustle of 
military preparation brightened the streets. 
New regiments, with full ranks, from the South, 
marched every day through a gauntlet of cheers 
and waving of white handkerchiefs in whiter 
hands. Qutside the city, the farms, undream- 
ing of devastation, smiled with springing grain 
and happy labor. 
‘From his sweet banquet, mid the perfumed clover, 
The robin soared and sung.” 


On the ninth day of the month came a line 
from Stonewall Jackson: ‘‘ God blessed us with 
victory at M‘Dowell to-day!” A few days later 
came something in the opposite vein—Norfolk 
was evacuated, and the Merrimac blown up. The 
former was expected ; but nobody could realize 
the latter. That a captain selected for his dar- 
ing, in an invulnerable ship, at a post it was of 
the last consequence to hold, should have de- 
stroyed her without attacking or being attacked 
was simply incredible. But, a morning or two 
after, a procession of two hundred sturdy tars, 
bearing at their head a flag torn by shot and 
shell, came from the Petersburg train and filed 
down Maine Street on their way to Drewry’s 
Bluff. M‘Clellan’s aspiration had been grati 
fied. His way was open. The Merrimac was 
neutralized. Nothing sadder had the war yet 
brought to the Confederate capital than that 
reinforcement from the sea. As it passed along 
manly eyes for a moment filled, and firm lips 
gave way to ill-forebodings. 

As the month neared its close Jackson again 
turned the scale. Banks was on the trot; and 
that gray old border town, Winchester, the 
aerie of the young Washington, was recovered. 
The place has quite a history of its own, as its 
good people were always fond of telling you. 
That history has been much enlarged by the 
war; since it was the outpost of the Confed- 
eracy, as it was that of the Colonies in 1755, 
and in the four years changed hands seventy-six 
times. Of all these military vicissitudes, how- 
ever, none will be so long remembered as the 
occasion whereon Banks’s army, struck at once 
in front, on right and left, and in rear, stag- 
gered back, a mass of mere chaos, through the 
narrow limestone streets, and streamed over the 
northeastern hills in hopeless rout. 

Shade, however, followed light closely again. 
Indeed in those latter days of May their uitern- 
ations were so rapid that twilight may be said 
to have for a while prevailed. The news of 
the evacuation of Corinth, and Fitz-John Por- 
ier’s severe treatment of Branch’s North Caro- 
linians, around Ashland and the crossing of the 
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South Anna, were discouraging. The day after 
the latter affair a train loaded with wounded 
of both armies came in on the Fredericksburg 
road. This was perhaps the first installment 
of visitors from the besieging army; and though 
they had all the attention and consideration 
men in their condition could receive any where, 
there was still visible, among the lookers-on, a 
feeling very different from that which had greet- 
ed previous Federal prisoners, and in which pity 
had almost predominated over satisfaction. The 
besieged were called on to welcome the be- 
siegers, and did it, naturally, with an ill grace, 
though with no demonstrations whatever. 
These North Carolinians were, in great part, 
perfectly new troops. The bulk of the rein- 


forcements to Lee’s army at this period came | 
Her men were larger, and | 
The solecisms of | 
manners and language resulting from the rustic | 


from that State. 
there were more of them. 


and secluded life of a people almost devoid of 
towns made them somewhat of a butt in the 
army. Yet they fought well. This same bri- 
gade of Branch was one of the three which 
came up from Harper’s Ferry at the close of the 
battle of Antietam and checked the advance of 
the Federal left. Its leader fell in that strug- 
gle about the same time with his opponent 
Rodman. The new troops were nearly all vol- 
unteers, the rush of conscripts having barely 
set-in. Camp Lee, ‘‘ that word of fear,” was 
but donning its terrors. 


a homely expression, tolerably comfortable. 
M‘Clellan was, in his own words, ‘quietly 
closing in upon the enemy, preparatory to the 
last struggle.” The people of the beleaguered 
city, on the other hand, were making little 
pleasure excursions, on foot, on horseback, or 
in buggies, to the picket lines, ‘‘to see the 
Yankees.” Four miles and a half out, on the 
Mechanicsville turnpike, Cobb’s Georgians sup- 
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| ported the videttes. 





| it, causing new pangs to the sufferers. 
Both sides, at this juncture, seemed, to use | 


ee 
Standing on the brow of 
a gentle slope, and looking directly down the 
road across the open valley of the Chicka- 
hominy, you saw, at point-blank cannor-shot, 
M‘Clellan’s men. <A mile to the right, down 
stream, the reconnoitring balloon, that so ful! 
taught the Federal commander that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, hovered calm- 
ly above the woods. Few troops were visible 
on either side. Nothing suggested the pres- 
ence of two hundred thousand soldiers. It was 
a placid and cozy scene for a summer evening's 
drive. On the afternoon of the last day of the 
month a less fashionable turnpike was more 
densely thronged with far less cheerful sur- 
roundings. Onthe Williamsburg road, for five 
miles, the flow and ebb of the living tide was 
unbroken. Every hack, omnibus, or private 
carriage the city contained was on duty, either 
voluntarily or under impressment, to bear the 
wounded of the Seven Pines. Besides these 
a long train of ambulances and army wagons 
contributed their freight of misery. Hundreds 
of soldiers, not too badly hurt to walk, dragged 
themselves cityward. The road, at many points, 
was yet flooded for one or two hundred yards 
by the storm of the preceding day, which had 
brought on the battle. Here and there it was 
blocked up by an overturned or broken vehicle, 
and extempore paths were worn back and forth 
into the fields across the ditches which bordered 
Thus 
it was all through the weary night. The 
wounded who were left upon the field till next 
day probably fared better in most cases than 
those who were dragged off in the darkness to 
the hospital. F 

The Confederate loss in killed and wounded 
approached seven thousand, making this prob- 
ably the bloodiest engagement of the war to 
their side. The loss of the Federals was also 
serious, though not so heavy. And yet the 
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battle-field is a dead level, a great part of it at 
that time under water; and very little artillery 
could be used. In the dense swampy thickets 
which cover much of the surface many wound- 
ed of both sides died undiscovered, and re- 
mained for a year or more unburied. 


sepulture to more than one of the nameless 
brave. 


The scene of the first great battle of the san- | 


guinary campaign of 1862 offers little now to 
the eye or the pencil. South of the York River 
Railway the whole country between the James 
and the Chickahominy possesses little more va- 


riety than that between a dry flat and a wet | 


flat. In its heart are the vast recesses of the 


White Oak Swamp, wherein M‘Clellan’s army 


of ninety thousand men were so wholly swal- 
lowed up that Huger, with guides ‘‘to the 
manner born,” could 
not find it, and—more 
extraordinary — still— 
Jackson could not get 
within striking dis- 
tance. So far as the 
battle - fields in this 
nook of the seat of 
war have any marked 
topography they are 
but reproductions, on 
a feeble scale, of those 
to the northward. A 
gentle slope of open 
ground, with a belt of 
timber, a shallow de- 
clivity, and a swamp, 
more or less wide in 
front, is the uniform 
description. The field 
of Coal Harbor, or 
Gaines’s Mill, is the 


The | 


tangled undergrowth may still furnish his only | 


general type, with more prononc‘ features than 
those south of the river. Ellerson’s Mill, on 
the Beaver Dam Creek, is the scene of the 
hardest fighting on June 26, 1862, the first of 
the ‘‘ Seven Days.” 

In the hush of June, commonly the month 
of battles, the sword now seemed to partici- 
pate. Richmond forgot, in the care of the 
| wounded, the army at her gates. The city be- 


came, as it remained throughout the year, one 


vast hospital. Her blockade-smitten shops, 
warehouses, and tobacco factories, with many 
private dwellings, were filled with the sick and 
wounded. As the passenger threaded Main 
Street, and glanced in the open doors of the 
fashionable dry-goods establishments, he saw, 
instead of silks and laces, long rows of cots, 
| each with its pale and languid occupant. The 
| elegant habituées of the realms of brocade were 
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still there, but in plainer garb; their mission 
now to minister—not to their own taste for 
beauty or show, but—to the solace and relief 
of men who had been stricken down in their 
defense. A large proportion of the ladies had 
left the city at the time of the naval attack on 
Drewry’s Bluff. But many came from other 
parts of Virginia and the South to look after 
relatives of whom they had heard in the list of 
casualties or could not hear at all. At the 
railway termini, receiving the haggard travel- 
ers of the sick train, cooling the parched throat, 
fanning the feyered brow, or easing the clotted 
bandage ; passing with silent step from pillow 
to pillow through the often noisome hospital ; 
or lavishing on as many invalids the resources 
of her own home, woman was what woman al- 
Way is. 

A little military episode transpired the 11th 
of June.’ Whiting’s small division, of two bri- 
gades and four thousand men, marched into 
the city and took the Danville cars. 
were going, it was given out, to reinforce Jack- 
son for a tramp down the Valley. That com- 
mander had a day or two before, it was known, 
repulsed Fremont and Shields. But his force 
was so much smaller than theirs united thai an 
addition to his strength was thought a very 
reasonable thing. Thé soldiers themselves had 
perhaps as clear a knowledge of their destina- 
tion as had their officers, which may be safely 
set down at nothing. But they were delight- 
ed at the prospect of action, and set off in great 


glee. Hood’s Texans, who constituted the pith 
of the command, were especially enthusiastic. 
Many of them were Virginians, some from the 
Valley; and they liked this mode of revisiting 


home and relatives. 
pleasure in so far that it was leisurely enough. 
They dawdled along on the railway, reaching 
Staunton on the 18th. Here, very suddenly, 
the trip to the mountains terminated. Next 


day, instead of pushing on to join Jackson, the | 


division started back. Jackson was true to his 
reputation for turning up in the rear of every 
body who went after him. 

It is wonderful with what unanimity both 
friends and enemies were at this juncture eager 
in inquiring as to his whereabouts. Both were 
deceived. The Richmond public were design- 


edly misled by the Confederate War Depart- | 


ment, and through them dust was thrown in the 
eyes of the hostile commander. On the 20th 
that officer had ‘‘no doubt that Jackson has 
been reinforced from here.” On the 24th he was 
very suspicious of a deserter’s statement that 
‘‘ Jackson, Ewell, and Whiting were at Gor- 
donsville on the 21st; that they were moving 
to Frederickshall, and that it was intended to 
attack my rear on the 28th.” He, therefore, 
telegraphs to Washington for ‘‘exact informa- 
tion” as to the position and movements of Jack- 
son. This was not to be had. One account, 


said the reply, gave him 40,000 men “ nine days | 


ago.” Another located him with. 10,000 at 


Gordonsville; ‘‘ others, that his force is at Port | 


They | 


Their tone was one of | 


Republic, Harrisonburg, and Luray. Fremont 
yesterday (24th) reported that Western Vir- 
ginia was threatened ; and General Kelly, tha: 
Ewell was advancing to New Creek,” about 200 
miles from his real /ocale. Banks, again, said 
his ‘‘ pickets were strong in advance at Luray. 
| The people decline to give any information of 
| his whereabouts.” On the whole, Mr. Stanton 
was induced to ‘* suspect that Jackson's real 
| movement is now toward Richmond.” 
This is one of the most remarkable instances 
of ‘mysterious disappearance” recorded in mil 
itary history. An army confronted, threatened, 
| and expected by three other armies on its fron: 
and both flanks, and but a few days before in 
actual conflict with one of them, was various 
ly located, by conjecture and reconnoissance, 
| at different points over a space of two hun 
| dred miles! General Banks judged his in 
formants, or non-informants, too hastily. They 
were no better informed than he. It was Jack- 
son’s habit to do every thing in his power to 
mystify and mislead all. Sometimes, when he 
had nothing else to do, he would hurry his men 
at double-quick through the towns of the Val 
ley to meet an imaginary foe or attain an in 
definite position. The popular expression, on 
these occasions, was that he ‘‘had gone into 
his hole.” In the present instance, he had 
organized his army into a society of Know-No 
things. They knew not their destination, and 
were formally instructed to say so in reply to 
all questions—to know nothing whatever, in 
brief. Some ‘odd incidents resulted on the 
march. The General one day observed a strag 
gler executing a flank movement with a tempt 
ing cherry-tree for his objective point. 
‘* Where are you going, Sir ?” demanded he. 
**T don’t know, Sir.” 
‘* Where is your regiment ?” 
**T don’t know, Sir.” 
‘**'To what brigade do you belong ?” 
**T don’t know, Sir.” 
The consistent disciple of Sam was rapidly 
getting into trouble, when a comradeexplained : 
| You see, Sir, old Stonewall issued orders to 
lus not to know any thing; and we're going to 
| do it.” 
Thanks to Porter, Jackson had but small as- 
sistance from the railroad in this movement. 
His command, numbering seventeen thousand, 
| whereof nine thousand had fought at Port Re 
| public, and Lawton’s brigade (3500) and Hood's 
| division had joined him from Lee’s army, trav- 
| eled on the ‘‘ride and tie” system, on foot and 
| by steam. At midnight, on Monday the 23d, 
| unknown to all but an aid who accompanied 
| him, and two or three others of his staff, the 
|General left his head-quarters at Fredericks- 
j hall and rode to Richmond, forty-five miles. 
| At eight the next morning he was back, having 
ridden ninety miles and concerted with Lee the 
| grand attack within eight hours. Of course 
he had relays of horses. How, on the 25th, 
his command was at Ashland, and on the 27th 
at Coal Harbor, where the long-mooted question 
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of Jackson’s whereabouts was solved, we need 
not describe. 

But the path from the mountains which Jack- 
son then traced was not destined to continue 
one of Confederate triumph. 
erate cavalry from want of horses, equipments, 
and discipline, declined in efficiency, and that 
of the other side, from opposite causes, im- 
proved, the unhappy counties to the northwest 
of Richmond learned to measure ‘ime by raids. 
—Custer, Kilpatrick, Dahlgren, and Sheridan 
were the astronomers who reformed their cal- 
endar. Nor were these scientific innovators 
entirely without difficulties to overcome. Up 


to March, 1864, their efforts were of trifling | 


result. Confidence was a plant of slow growth 
in the bosoms of Burnside’s, Hooker's, and 
Meade’s troopers. A battalion of invalids or a 
squadron of patrols, as at Gordonsville, more 
than once nipped very promising enterprises in 
the bud. The demonstration of Kilpatrick, at 
the time referred to, was executed with more 
spirit. It simply failed in entering Richmond, 
as incomparably larger forces had failed before. 


On the west and north they approached within | 


cannon-shot of the city. The night rencontre 
between the western column and the battalion of 
clerks had its ludicrous features. The ‘‘ Ar- 
mory Battalion,” composed of operatives in the 
Government work-shops, fell back in very bad 
order. The assailants then moved on, in al- 
most perfect darkness and at a slow 
against the second line. To get at this it was 
necessary to enter the field in which it was 
drawn up, by pulling down some panels of 
fence. 
had been under fire before, rose from the ground 
as the cavalry became dimly visible on a slight 
elevation ‘‘ darkly painted on the” evening sky. 
After a brief interchange of shots, the attack- 


ing party retired, quite in the dark as to how | 
many brigades they had encountered, greatly to 
the relief and surprise of their clerical antago- | 


nists. They traced their departure by a distant 


As the Confed- | 


paee, | 


The knights of the quill, many of whom | 
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crash from the rail- 
fence, which was rid- 
den into by the re- 
treating cavalcade. 
One trooper was found 
the next morning in 
the pit of an old ice- 
house, having ridden 
into it in the darkness. 

The appearance of 
the expedition on the 
Brooke turnpike was 
The 
sight-seers who car- 
ried their muskets out 
on that occasion, de- 
posed to a sight of Kil- 
patrick on a fine iron 
gray. But he 
merely the Columbus 
of this field of military 
He failed, 


Those who came after 


more imposing. 


was 


discovery. 
| and left 304 prisoners. 
him were the sett/ers. Sheridan’s large column, 
| in May 1864, played sad havoc with the farmers 
of Louisa and Hanover counties, and maintain- 
ed for twenty-four hours a fight which cost the 
| Confederacy Stuart and Gordon, two of its best 
cavalry officers. 
The wits of the farmers, sharpened by expe- 
| Tience, were sorely tried by the counter-expe- 
rience of the raiders. One old gentleman gath- 
| ered up his live-stock and retired to a ‘ 
| questered spot” in the pines, two miles from 
his house. 


se- 


A servant who went back and forth, 
and in whose discretion he put implicit faith, in- 
advertently betrayed him, and the little colony 

| was surprised and stripped. Little distinction 


of color was made on this occasion of plunder. 


| Negroes suffered with their masters. One fel- 
low, seeing the tendency of things, bethought 
him of saving at least his spare funds and his 
| Sunday suit. With the former in his boots 
and the latter on his person, he blandly received 
| the volunteer inspectors of his cabin. But one 
soldier expressed an interest in his stove-pipe 
hat; another had never seen any thing more 
| attractive than his black broadcloth; and a 
| third was enamored of his plethoric boots. All 
had to go. The plucked proprietor was left, 
nearly in the national costume of his ancestors, 
to mourn over a ruin more thorough than even 
his master’s. 
| Here and there the explorers found a self- 
styled ‘‘Union” man, generally of the stamp of 
him who, finding himself stripped despite his 
protestations of loyalty, burst out into an ago- 
nized aspiration for the advent of ‘‘ Stonewall 
Jackson and our army !” 

Near Hanover Junction — ‘‘Saxton’s Junc- 
| tion” as it has been called, incomprehensibly 
to us, until we saw that on one of the common 
maps the name of a trifling stream happens to 
align with ‘‘ Junction”—three rivers come to- 
gether to form the Pamunky. This tends 
to complicate military movements. Here, ae- 
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cordingly, there was a brief pause in the mighty 
wrestle that began on the Rapidan and ended 
at Appomattox Court House. In this tangle 
of rivers the two foes, writhing southward in 
mortal hug, were for a space torn apart, and 
glared silently at each other. 


Of course so fine a field for the exhibition | 


of the highest powers of combination and the 
promptest mental resources was not lost on 
two such commanders. 
which Lee lured Grant, with only the trifling 
sacrifice of ten or fifteen hundred men, to the 
south side of the North Anna, then and there 


politely presenting to him the apex of an ob- | 


tuse >, as a spear-head ‘vherewith to pitch him 
back into the river, has a handsome set-off in 


the facility with which the latter ‘‘saw the | 


point.” ‘Bock agen” was his response, like 
that of Sawney when found on the wrong side 
of the orchard-hedge, and asked his destina- 
tion by the proprietor. Down the north side 
of the river to its mouth, and down the Pa- 
munky to a point where the Little River and 
South Anna ceased from troubling, and rest 
was within reach at the White House, made a 
little glance of twenty-five miles. Then the 
map of 1862 was to be resurveyed. Coal Har- 
bor and Mechanicsville rose again into notice. 
M‘Clellan’s works, confined in this quarter to 
the isolated positions of Mechanicsville, Bea- 
ver Dam Creek, and Turkey Hill, were now re- 
placed by parallel intrenchments twelve miles 
long, lying generally a mile north of the line 
they mark, and braced at intervals, on the Fed- 
eral side at least, with redoubts more massive 
than any of them. The remains of these enor- 
mous field-works, the creation of a few days, 
and mementoes of a struggle of less than a fort- 
night—for Grant reached the position on the 
830th of May and left it the 10th of June—will 
long excite the wonder of the tourist. The 
labyrinth, deep, high, and intricate, will baffle 
the plow for years. Many a goodly field, pro- 
lific of old of sweet-potatoes, black-eyed pease, 
and water-melons, will show no growth but 
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The adroitness with | 


palisades, gabions, and abatis. On a ravine 
near Gaines’s Mill the epidemic of ditching at- 
tained its most malignant type. Seven or eight 
distinct lines, each of them a Gibraltar of dirt, 
wind in and out, interlace and chassez with each 
other, in such bewildering and incomprehensi- 
ble fashion that it must have required the con- 
stant exercise of the soldier’s mental facultics 
to realize which side he was on. 

To a bird’s-eye view, however, all things are 
clear. Right and left over the plain, obscured 
here and there by woods, now rushing boldly 
and closely at each other, and now as coquet- 
tishly retiring, now scolloped into a salient, or 
“aggravated” (see etymology of that word ac- 
cording to Gunter—not Webster, for Webster 
foolishly says ad and gravis, while his rival] 
hath the correct root, agger) into a ganglion of 
redoubts, covered ways, and rifle-pits, stretches 
the long, yellow, double line, like the diabolic 
father of fighting and all other evil, ‘“‘ many 
a rood,” or rather like Macaulay’s Armada, 
‘‘heaving many a mile.” As every thing has 
a centre and climax, however, we find one here 
close by the very old, small, and classic village 
of New Coal Harbor. To do a little more in 
the etymological line while we are about it, we 
shall explain our substitution of Coal for the 
common rendering of Cold by reference to an 
authority of two centuries old. In ‘Samuel 
Pepys his Diary” allusion is made by that mod- 
el of an old-time placeman to his search for 
certain state-papers, which he extended through 
the Tower, even looking into the ‘‘ coal-har- 
bor,” i. e., the receptacle of the winter’s fuel. 
The name must have been applied to Old Coal 
Harbor, a mile north of this place, from its re- 
mote and desolate inland situation. New Coal 
Harbor consists of one house and the decayed 

elics of another, separated by a field and or- 
chard some three hundred yards wide, and 
joined by a road coming from the direction of 
the Pamunky and passing southeastwardly to 
the Chickahominy at New Bridge, and thence 
‘fon to Richmond.” From this straight and 
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level route each house boasts its own road | 


branching off toward Turkey Hill, the battle- | 


27, 


ground of July 1862, three quarters of a| 
mile distant. These two cross-roads unite at | 
the swampy little stream the Confederate storm- | 
ers found it so hard to cross in face of M‘Clel- | 
lan’s sharp-shooters behind their log breast- 
works. 

The most northerly house appears, by virtue 
of being inhabited, to represent the village, 
though ts cross-road is deserted now for that 
of its more ancient rival. It was Lee’s head- 
quarters for some hours at the battle of 1862, 
and is bored, ripped, and threaded by Grant’s 
balls of 1864. Along the main road by its side 
was drawn the Confederate battle-line in the 
former year. Follow the road a thousand yards 
northward and you strike the trenches of 1864, 
coming from your right and crossing at an acute 
angle. At the point of intersection a powerful 
salient reinforces Grant’s works, commanding 
the straight and level track in both directions, 
and frowning contemptuously on the feeble 
ditch of his antagonist. A little in front of it, 
under a pine that far o’ertops the forest, Breck- 
inridge’s line was stormed and held for a while 
in the attack of June, 1864. Here happened 
the most sanguinary part of the charge of June 
3. For some cause, it will be remembered, 
the Federal commander left many of his dead | 
on the field when he moved southward on the | 
10th. Lee did not think the request for a truce | 
to bury sufficiently supplicatory, and his oppo- | 
nent would not amend it. Hundreds of Fed- | 











HARBOR. 


eral soldiers consequently lay above-ground 
until the following spring. 

Across this strip of intrenchment, so des- 
perately contested two years later, the mass 
of Jackson’s force moved to turn M‘Clellan’s 
right, at M‘Gee’s house, a mile to the east, 
and in full view of where we stand, but for 
the shallow woods which veil the front of that 
position. Let us pass thither by the little 
hostelry, the Haye Sainte of a brace of Water- 
loos, which has survived in better plight than 
that of Europe the cross-fire of twice as many 
men. Winding by a very gentle descent of 
forty or fifty feet from the general level to the 
banks of the little stream, fringed with fern 
and starred with the cardinal flower, we find 
the opposite rise more abrupt. Ascending it 
we emerge from the woods, within two hundred 
yards, upon an open field, which rises gradu- 
ally, for three or four times that distance, to 
the elevation of perhaps a hundred feet. On 
the left we see Porter’s main works, running 
up the hill, at right angles néarly to his line, 
facing the woods which skirt the northern edge 
of the field. Through these woods came Jack- 
son’s left, flanking the position, at the same 
time that two of his regiments—the Fourth 
Texas and Eighteenth Georgia, or rather, frag- 
ments of them—succeeded finally, after the 
bloody repulse of several brigades, in carrying 
the front. These regiments, after rushing 
across three hundred yards of open space, 
found shelter under the bank of a trifling riva- 
let which seams the field diagonally, flowing 

















THE BIG TREE. 


from the north. After a breathing space here 
they sprang forward, capturing nine guns of 
the fourteen that had been so troublesome—re- 
pulsing, en passant, a charge of the skeleton 
Fifth United States Cavalry, and finishing off 
with the infantry on the crest, who of course 
were already in trouble on the right. 
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Here was the key of the combat, so to speak 
The ridge stretches a mile and a half to th 
south, where it overlooks the Chickahominy - 
and the fight was brisk along the whole extent 


| But where we now stand was decided the fate 


of the advance on Richmond of 1862, just as on 
the spot we just left was settled that of 1864. 
Looking southward, the everlasting horizon 
of pines hangs above the not very divergent 
paths which both campaigns followed to othe: 
fields. Frazier’s Farm, Savage Station, and 
Malvern Hill, though grave and bloody actions, 
were, like the affairs at White Tavern and Fort 
Harrison—in the former of which the Confed 
erate Generals Chamblis and Girardy were 
killed, and in the latter the inland citadel of the 
Chaffin’s Farm works was stormed—of quite se« 
ondary import as regards the final issue of th: 
sampaign. That was, in both cases, decided else- 
where. M‘Clellan’s success at Malvern Hill only 
somewhat facilitated his retreat to Berkeley and 
Westover. Grant’s shuttle - cock movements 
across Butler’s narrow bailiewick to and from 
the north side, were but by-play to the great 
struggle on the south side of the Appomattox. 
The surprise of Fort Harrison at first produced 
some dismay in Richmond, as a dangerous blow 
at the hitherto invulnerable water defenses of 
the city. But in a few days it was so thor 
oughly overawed by the guns of a new line that 
it became, and remained to the end of the war, 
perfectly inefficient. And had its capture led 
to the fall of Chaffin’s, the position gained 
would still have rested under the point-blank 
fire of Drewry’s Bluff, and could not have ma 
terially extended the domain of the Monitors. 
It is very little, by-the-way, that the iron-clads 
on either side accomplished in this part of th 
seat of war. They never encountered each 
other, singly or in squadron, and never ven- 
tured far beyond the protection of their re 
spective shore batteries. The unsuccessful at- 
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FORT POWHATTAN, ON THE JAMES, 


tack, in May, 1862, on a three-gun battery at 
Drewry’s, and the quite effective support of 
M‘Clellan’s left at Malvern Hill, are nearly the 
measure of their achievements on the Federal 
side; while the Confederate rams Virginia, 
Fredericksburg, and Richmond did nothing to 
gratify the high expectations of Mr. Mallory 
and his friends. Their formidable prows never 
plunged into any thing more solid than the mud 
that received them at launching. On the 20th 
of June, 1864, they undertook to hurry Grant’s 
movement to the South, but after reaching the 
neighborhood of Dutch Gap, and tossing a few 
shot toward where the next bend of the river 
was supposed by the imaginative gunners to 
be, returned. They aided somewhat in con- 


tributing to the discomfort of Butler’s sand- 
martins in the burrows at the south end of the 
cana). 


The Virginia having an armor of eight inch- 
es on her bows, and being otherwise a superior 
craft, was expected by the sanguine to carry 
the terrors of the Confederate marine as far as 
City Point. She was made the flag-ship. One 
after another commodores most noted for brav- 
ery and enterprise were placed in command ; 
but none could exorcise the demon of ill-luck 
that held the Farrar’s Island bend stoutly against 
both navies. On one occasion of high water a 
spirited move was made. The Virginia ground- 
ed on the obstructions, and retired with some 
A wooden satellite, of one gun, also 
struck, and was blown up. Only the Freder- 
icksburg passed, and she concluded that seven 
yw eight Monitors and unlimited earth-works 
and torpedoes were too much to assail in vin- 
lication of Secretary Mallory, and retraced her 
steps. 

Want of adequate steam-power was the fail- 
ing of these vessels. The engines were small 
and bad. The smoke-stacks could stand but a 
few shots, and then what little steam had been 
started with was pretty sure to be lost. The 
timbers were, of course, green. In the Fred- 
ericksburg they were put together without a 
keel, the vessel on the stocks having the form 
of a kaleidoscope, the upper half split off for a 
short distance at each end. The guns were 
no match for the 15-inch smooth-bores of the 


loss. 


Monitors. A heavier class was in process of 
perfection at the Tredegar Works when the 
catastrophe came, but, like many other achieve- 
ments of the Confederate Navy Dephrtment, 
they were just in time to be too late. As it 
was, these craft and their armament were cer- 
tainly notable results of skill and energy under 
difficulties. Had the South evinced, as devel- 
oped, the same aptitude for manufacturing in- 
dustry before as during the war it would prob- 
ably never have occurred. 

When Grant crossed the Chickahominy on 
his way to a new base, one week after his great 
assault of the 3d of June, we consider that the 
last leaguer of Richmond, as a fortified place, 

| Was at an end. That open town of forty thou- 

sand souls, seated on a sandy flat, washed by 
an estuary possessed by the most powerful navy 
in the world, never provisioned for more than 
a fortnight, and devoid of permanent works, 
remained a maiden fortress. Three hundred 
thousand men, with every appliance of modern 
warfare, had sat down before it, and opened 
trenches within sight and shot of its spires. A 
greater number had at different times, distant 
three or four days’ march, engaged the only 
army that could be mustered for its defense— 
that army averaging from fifty to sixty thou- 
|sand, and never but once, and then for a few 
weeks only, reaching eighty thousand effect- 
ives. 

Sebastopol’s one year of triumph, ended by 
storm, was nothing to Richmond’s four. In 
disparity of force and resources there can be 
no comparison. Nature, time, and all the 
strength of a vast empire backed Todtleben. 
All these fought against Lee. Engineer, strat- 

|egist, drill-master, generalissimo, the moral 
mainstay of a new, poor, and divided nation, 
with the evils of a bad civil administration to 
contend with, and a commissariat that made 
no contracts and depended wholly on impress- 
ment, he accomplished what we have seen— 
what has never been seen before. Richmond 
ultimately fell, when Lee’s army, ten: leagues 
distant, without bayonets and without the hope 
of reinforcements or of food, was flanked, by 
three times its number, out of lines twice as 
long and not half as strong by nature as those 
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of Sebastopol or Torres Vedras, and having no | 


base at all. She fell with all her works intact 
and all her guns in position. Of the disaster 
which befell Richmond after her fall we will not 
speak; nor attempt to decide upon whom the 
blame should rest. The few sketches given 
will indicate in a measure how great was the 
ruin. 

Wide and bright is the fame of Grant and 
his brother soldiers. Pen and pencil in a 
thousand hands crowd to its illustration. But 
those brave men will not contest the merits of 
an antagonist any more than Pelissier or Della 
Marmora would extinguish Mouravieff or Todt- 
leben. We are not viewing the scene from a 
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distance, but on the spot. And at Richmond, 
as at Sebastopol, the story oftenest told will be 
the story of the besieged. You will be shown 
the place where Stuart fell of a pistol ball: the 
smooth upland where Hood's Texans met the 
Zouaves ; the grove where Jackson rested after 
the Seven Days; the spot where a staff-officer. 
who came the night before the march for Cedar 
Run and Manassas the Second to tell him that 
the red-tape people had failed to clothe, alone 
of all his corps, the Stonewall Brigade, found 
him lying on his stomach reading the Bible. 
and went away with a scribbled line that start- 
ed every man at daylight next morning newly 
clad. 


RUINS AT RICHMOND. 





SAND-MARTINS. f 


I PASSED an inland cliff precipitate: 
From tiny caves peeped many a sooty poll; 
In each a mother martin sat elate, 
And of the news delivered her small soul. 


Fantastic chatter! hasty, glad, and gay, 
Whereof the meaning was not ill to tell: 

‘Gossip, how wags the world with you to-day?” 
‘Gossip, the world wags well, the world wags well.” 


And listening, I was sure their little ones 

Were in the bird-talk, and discourse was made 
Concerning hot sea-flights, and tropic suns, 

For a clear sultriness the tune conveyed : 


When should the young be fledged, and with them hie 
Where costly day drops down in crimson light; 
(Fortunate countries of the fire-fiy, 
Swarm with blue diamonds all the sultry night, 


And the immortal moon takes turn with them) ; 
When should they pass egain by that red land 
Where lovely mirage works a broidered hem 
To fringe with phantom palms a robe of sand; 


When should they dip their breasts again and play 
In slumberous azure pools clear as the air, 

Where rosy-winged flamingoes fish all day, 
Stalking amid the lotus-blossoms fair; 


Then over podded tamarinds bear their flight, 
While cassias feed the wind with spiceries ; 
And so betake them to a south sea-bight, 
To gossip in the crowns of cocoa-trees 


Whose roots are in the spray. O haply there, 

Some dawn—white-wingéd, they might chance to find 
A frigate standing in to make more fair 

The loneliness unaltered of mankind: 


A frigate come to water. Nuts would fall, 

And nimble feet would climb the flower-flushed strand. 
And northerr talk would ring, and therewithal 

The martins would desire the cool north land. 


And all would be as it had been before. 
Again at eve there would be news to tell; 
Who passed should hear them chant it o'er and o'er, 
7 Gossip, how wags the world?” ‘* Well, Gossip, well’ ° 
JEAN INGELOW. 
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FORTRESS OF THE MOLE. 


HE wonderful ingenuity evinced by many 

animals in the construction of their homes 
has led the naturalist to persevering researches 
in tracing out the haunts and ways of those 
not familiarly known. 

It is not often that the lover of nature has 
opened to him such arare and curious museum 
as is exhibited in the volume from which the 
materials of this article are drawn. 
thor tells of strange habitations, made without 
hands, beneath, above, and around us—bur- 


rows, nests, and curious domiciles of every | 


kind, in earth, air, and water. Nor are these 
presented to the mental vision merely, but are 
so clearly and elegantly illustrated, that we al- 
most fancy that these strange dwelling-places 
are really before the eye. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a single 


article, to do more than present to the reader | 
of the Magazine a few specimens of these | 
and these are selected from the Bur- | 
rowers—whose secret localities are rarely no- | 
| itis awkward and clumsy , but replace it in the 


homes 


* Homes without Hands: Being a Description of the 


The an- | 





ticed, much less investigated, by the ordinary 
observer. P 

Yet the burrow is the simplest form of habi- 
tation, whether it is in the ground, or in stone, 
wood, or any other substance. 

Among mammalia, the Mole ranks first in 
the list of burrowers. This extraordinary ani- 
mal, which is found both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, forms a complicated subterranean dwell- 
ing-place, with chambers, passages, and other 
arrangements of wonderful completeness. It 
has regular roads leading to its feeding-grounds ; 
establishes a system of communication as elab- 
orate as that of a modern railway, or, to bk 
more correct, as that of the subterranean net- 
work of metropolitan sewers; and is an animal 


| of varied accomplishments. 


It can run tolerably fast, fight like a bull-dog, 
capture prey under or above ground, swim fear- 
lessly, and can sink wells for the purpose of 
quenching its thirst. 

Take the mole out of its proper sphere, and 


familiar earth, and it becomes a different be- 





Habitations of Animals, classed according to their prin- | ing—full of life and energy, and actuated by a 
ciple of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With | : : 


new designs by W. F. Keyl and E. Smith. Harper and mery er | which seems qune atte acm 
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The absence of any external indication of eyes 
communicates a peculiar dullness to the creat- 


ure’s look, and the formation of the fore limbs | 
; 


gives an indescribable awkwardness to its gait. 


We need not pity the mole for the dull life | 


we suppose it leads below the ground. There 


it is happy, and there only can it develop its | 
No one can witness the | 


various capabilities. 
eagerness with which it flings itself upon its 
prey, and the evident enjoyment with which it 
consumes its hapless victim, without perceiving 
that the creature is exultantly happy in its own 
peculiar way. 

The ordinary mole-hills present nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of notice. They are the shafts 
through which the quadrupedal miner ejects the 
materials which it has scooped out, as it drives 
its many tunnels through the soil, and if they 
be carefully opened after the rain has consoli- 
dated the heap of loose material, nothing more 
will be discovered than a simple hole leading 
into the tunnel. But if we strike into one of 
the large tunnels, and follow it up, we come to 
the real abode of the animal. 
this extraordinary habitation, hidden under a 
hillock of considerable size, is given in the il- 
lustration on the preceding page. 


The central apartment is a nearly spherical | 


chamber, the roof of which is nearly on a level 
with the earth around the hill, and therefore 
situated at a considerable depth from the apex 
of the heap. Around this are driven two cir- 
cular galleries—one just level with the ceiling, 
The 


and the other at some height above. 
upper circle is much smaller than the lower. 
Five short descending passages connect the 
galleries with each other, but the only entrance 
into the inner apartment is from the upper gal- 
lery, out of which three passages lead into the 


ceiling. It will be seen, therefore, that when 
a mole enters the house from one of his tun- 
nels, he has first to get into the lower gallery, 
to ascend thence to the upper gallery, and so 
descend into his chamber. 

There is, however, another entrance from 
below, by a passage which dips downward from 
the centre of the chamber, and then, taking a 
curve upward, opens into one of the larger tun- 
nels. 

The use of so complicated a series of cells 
and passages is extremely doubtful, since there 
is reason to believe that the owner, instead of 
retiring to his fortress to rest, often contents 
himself with lying in the high-road. Wonder- 
ful as is this subterraneéus abode, it is not the 
only one constructed by this animal. A nursery 
is provided, more extended, though simpler, in- 
laid with dried grass, and intersected by many 
passages, so that the mother and young may 
easily escape from any apprehended danger. 
The walls of all these passages are rendered 
smooth and hard by the pressure of the mole’s 
fur, so that the earth will not fall in after the 
severest storm. 

The whole life of the mole is one of fury, 
and he eats like a starving tiger, tearing and 


A section of | 


jrending his prey with claws and teeth, and 
| crunching audibly the body of the worms be- 
tween the sharp points. A mole has been scen 
to fling itself upon a small bird, tear its body 
open, and devour it while still palpitating with 
life. Nothing short of this fiery energy could 
sustain an animal in the lifelong task of forcing 
itself through the solid earth. 

A battle between two moles is as tremendous 
as one between two lions, if no® more so, be 
cause the mole is more courageous than the 
lion, and, relatively speaking, is far more power- 
ful and armed with weapons more destructive. 
Magnify the mole to the size of the lion, and 
you will have a beast more terrible than the 
world has yet seen. Though nearly blind, it 
would be active beyond conception, leaping 
with lightning quickness upon any animal 
which it met, and rending it to pieces in a mo- 
ment. Such a creature would, without the 
least hesitation, devour a serpent twenty feet 
in length, and so terrible would be its voracity 
that it would eat twenty or thirty of such snakes 
in the course of a day. 

When figniizg with one of his own species 
the mole gives his whole energies to the de- 
struction of his opponent, without seeming t 
heed the injuries which are inflicted upon him 
self, exhibiting an extraordinary amount of 
muscular power concentrated into a very small 
space. 

The mole emerges from the earth with un- 
soiled fur. This cleanliness is due in part t 
the peculiar character of the hair, and partly to 
strong membraneous muscle beneath the skin, 
by means of which the animal gives itself a fre- 
quent and powerful shake. 

There are many burrowing animals, but the 
mole is emphatically the burrower—the very 
type of a creature which is intended to pass 
the whole of an active existence under ground. 
He absolutely riots in the exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits and muscular activity, passing 
through the earth almost like a fish through 
the water, and giving to its strange and ap- 
parently sombre life a poetry and an interest 
which we fail to find in the lives of many creat- 
ures more richly endowed with external beauty. 

The Arctic Fox, an animal which dwells in 
the polar regions, is notable for the extent and 
structure of the burrow. Im order to shield 
itself from the inclemency of the climate it 
digs to a considerable depth; and it is rather 
remarkable that a solitary burrow is seldom 
found, twenty or thirty foxes generally sinking 
their tunnels in close proximity to each other. 

If one of these little colonies could be laid 
open a very curious sight would present itself. 
The earth would be seen to be pierced with 
multitudinous tunnels, each complete and in- 
dependent in itself, and never interfering with 
burrows belonging to other owners. Each bur- 
row, too, is of a very complex character, con- 
sisting of three or four distinct passages, each 
' of which opens into a common chamber of con- 
| si There is also a separate 
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“EARTH” OF THE FOX. 


nursery, communicating by a passage with this 
hamber, where four or five young are reared. 


The Arctic Fox has been subjected to a mer- | 


ciless persecution on account of the value of its 
skin; and consequently it has become so ex- 
ceedingly crafty that it is caught with the great- 
est difficulty. Curious tales are told how they 
have learned to remove the baits without fall- 
ng into the traps or being shot by the spring- 
guns. 

Even in its ordinary state the skin of the 


Arctic Fox is in great favor as a fur; but when | 


it is bleached by the dread cold of the regions 
in which the animal resides, and is of a pure 
snowy whiteness down to the very roots of the 
hair, it is so exceedingly costly that a mantle 
made of that fur is only to be purchased by 
millionaires, or placed on imperial shoulders. 
The fur of a fine old fox in perfect condition 
is worth many times its weight in gold. 

The habitation of the common fox is by no 
means so complicated as that of the Arctic 
species. It avoids, when possible, the labor 
of burrowing, and avails itself of the deserted 
home of a badger, or even of a rabbit, altering 
and enlarging to suit its own purposes. Here- 
in it lies asleep all day, as is the custom with 
most predaceous animals, and only sallies forth 





at night. Herein the mother produces and 
nurtures her young, and sometimes on a sum- 
mer’s evening the whole family, the father, 
mother, and cubs come out to enjoy the fresh 
air. They never wander far from the mouth 
of the burrow, and as the young are gamesome 
little creatures, as playful as puppies, and much 
prettier, and the mother helps her young ones 
in their sports as a good mother ought to do, 
the group presents a very pretty sight. ‘Though 
there is but one burrow for the nursery the 
fox generally has access to ‘‘earths,” as they 
are called, at considerable distances apart, to 
any one of which he will repair if danger 
threatens. 

The Prairie Dog, so called from the short, 
yelping sound which it utters, is a pretty ani- 
mal, about sixteen inches long. Its head is 
peculiarly flat, which gives it a remarkable as- 
pect. It is an exceedingly prolific animal, 
multiplying rapidly, and extending its excava- 
tions to vast distances. Indeed, when once 
the Prairie Dogs settle themselves in a con- 


| venient spot, their increase seems to have no 


bounds, and the little heaps of earth which 
stand near the mouth of their burrows extend 
as far as the eye can reach. They are dug in 
a sloping direction, forming an angle of about 
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forty-five degrees with the horizon, 
and after descending for five or six 
feet, they take a sudden turn and rise 
gradually upward. Thousands upon 
thousands of these burrows ere dug in 
lose proximity to each other, and 
ioney-comb the ground to such an 
extent that it is rendered quite un- 
safe for horses. 

The scene presented by one of 
these ‘‘dog towns” or ‘* villages,” as 
the assemblages of burrows are called, 
is most curious, and well repays the 
trouble of approaching without alarm- 
ing the cautious little animals. For- 
tunately for the traveler the Prairie 
Dog is as inquisitive as it is wary, 
and the indulgence of its curiosity oft- 
en costs the little creature its life. 
Perched on the hillocks, which have 
already been mentioned, the Prairie 
Dog is able to survey a wide extent 
of horizon, and as soon as it sees an 
intruder, it gives a sharp yelp of 
alarm and dives into its burrow, its 
little feet knocking together with a 
ludicrous flourish as it disappears. 
In all directions a similar scene is 
enacted. Warned by the well-known 
cry, all the Prairie Dogs within reach 
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repeat the call and leap into their burrows. { Polar Bear, its only use being to shelter the 
Their curiosity, however, is irrepressible, andj young. Before retiring into winter- quarters 
scarcely have their feet vanished from sight the bear eats enormously, and, driven by an 
than their heads are seen ¢autiously protruded unfailing instinct, resorts to the most nutritious 











from the burrow, and their ‘inquisitive brown | 
eyes sparkle as they examine the cause of the 
disturbance. | 
The Prairie Dog has not the privilege of | 
possessing a home for its own exclusive use; 
the Burrowing Owl and terrible coal 
take forcible possession of the burrows. For- 
merly it was supposed that these incongruous | 
beings associated together in perfect harmony, | 
forming a sort of ‘‘ Happy Family” below the | 
surface of the ground. But all these romantic | 
notions have been dispelled by the naturalist, 
and the snake has been proved to be no wel- | 
come guest, but an intruder on the premises, | 
self-billeted on the inmates like soldiers on ob- | 
noxious householders, procuring lodging with- | 
out permission, and eating the inhabitants by 
way of board; and it is not impossible that the 
owl may snap up a young and tender Prairie | 
Dog in its early infancy. 
It is well known that the rabbit lives socially 
in burrows—a number of them forming a war- | 
ren. They seek a loose, sandy locality, where | 
the soil is easily excavated, and where furze | 
abounds, the young shoots of which furnish | 
them with nutritious food. When once estab- 
lished they increase with incredible rapidity. 
The creature becomes a parent at a very early 
age; and by the time a rabbit is a year old, it 


may have attained the dignity of a grand-pa- 


rent. She does not produce her young in any 
of the burrows to which the general rabbit col- 
ony has access, but prepares an isolated tunnel, 
at the end of which she forms her nest. The 
bed on which the young recline is beautifully 
soft and fine, being composed chiefly of the 
downy fur which grows on the mother’s breast, 
and which she plucks off with her teeth in tufts 
of considerable size. 

The Polar Bear makes its curious burrow in 
a peculiar substance, and is worthy of special 
notice. Toward the month of December she 
retreats to the side of a rock, where, by dint of 
scraping, and allowing the snow to fall upon 
her, she forms a cell in which to reside during 
the peridd of her accouchement. Within this 
strange nursery she produces her young, and 
remains with them beneath the snow. until the 
month of March, when she emerges into the 
outer air, bringing with her the baby bears, who 
are then about as large as ordinary rabbits. As 
the time passes on, the breath of the family, 
together with the warmth exhaled from their 
bodies, serves to enlarge the cell, so that in pro- 
portion with their increasing dimensions the 
accommodation is increased to suit them. As 
is the ease with the snow-covered sheep, the 
hidden bear may be discovered by means of the | 
little hole which is made by the warm breath, 
and is rendered more distinguishable by the 
hoar-frost which collects around it. 

This curious abede is not sought by every 





diet, so that it becomes prodigiously fat. 

During the three months of her seclusion 
she takes no food, but exists upon the store of 
fat which has been accumulated before retiring 
to her winter home. A similar phenomenon 
may be obseryed in many of the hibernating 
animals, but in the bear it is more remarkable 
from the fact that she has not only to support 
her own existence, but to impart nourishment 
to her offspring. It is true, that in order to 
enable them to find sufficient food, they are of 
wonderfully small dimensions when compared 
with the parent; but the fact remains, that the 
animal is able to lay up within itself so large a 
store of nutriment that it can maintain its own 
life and suckle its young for a space of three 
months without taking a morsel of food. 

The various species of Armadillo are all 
mighty burrowers. They are carnivorous, and 
feed upon insects, and all kind of animal sub- 
stances found below the surface of the earth. 
The Giant Armadillo is so determined a bur- 
rower that it has often been known to dig up 
dead bodies for the purpose of feeding on them. 
All these creatures, however, are fond of ani- 
mal substances, and many of them may be found 
upon the savannas of South America, feasting 


| greedily upon the bodies of the cattle which are 


slaughtered so recklessly for the sake of their 
hides. Im all these animals the coat of mail 


| is exceedingly hard, so hard indeed that it is 


used for sharpening the long Spanish knife. 

If an Armadillo should be surprised at any 
time, and its retreat to its burrow intercepted, 
it at once commences sinking a new tunnel; 
and so rapidly does it excavate, that it is almost 
impossible to capture one. The coat of mail is 
perfectly flexible, giving full freedom to the 
limbs, and permitting the animal to roll itself 
into a ball when threatened with danger. 

The curious Aard Vark of Southern Africa 
resides for the most part in great holes which 
it scoops in the nd. The name signifies 
Earth-hog, and is Myon to the animal on ac- 
count of its extraordinary powers of excavation 
and the swine-like contour of its head. The 
claws with which this animal works are enor- 
mous, and are by no means intended merely to 
excavate burrows in soft or sandy soil, though 
they are frequently employed for that purpose. 
By means of these implements the Aard Vark 
tears to pieces the enormous ant-hills which 
stud the plains of Southern Africa—edifices so 
strongly made as to resemble stone rather than 
mud, and capable of bearing the weight of many 
men on their summits. These marvelous dwell- 
ings are absolutely swarming with inmates ; and 
it is for the purpose of feeding upon the tiny 


| builders that the Aard Vark plies its destruct- 


ive labors. 
Toward evening the Aard Vark issues from 
the burrow wherein ‘it has lain asleep during 
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the day, proceeds to the plains, and searches 
for an ant-hill in full operation. With its 
powerful claws it tears a hole in the side of the | 
hill, breaking up the stony walls with perfect 
ease, and scattering dismay among the inmates. 
As the ants run hither and thither, in conster- 
nation, their dwelling falling like a city shaken 
by an earthquake, the author of all this misery 
flings its slimy tongue among them, and sweeps 
them into its mouth by hundreds. 

Among the feathered burrowers the Sand- | 
Martin, so common in England, is an excellent 
example. Few would suppose. that tne tiny | 
bill of this pretty little bird was capable of | 
boring tunnels into sand-stone. The Sand- 
Martin, however, prefers an easy task, when 
that is possible, and will always avail itself of 
a locality where the soil is loose, and yet where 
the sides of the burrow will not collapse. Hav- | 
ing fixed upon a suitable spot, it commences to | 
work in a cireular direction, using its legs as 
a pivot, and by dint of turning round and 
round, and pecking away as it proceeds, soon | 
chips out a tolerably circular hole. After the | 


bird has lived for some time in the tunnel the 
shape of the entrance is much damaged by in- 
cessant passing to and fro of the inmates; but 
while the burrow is still new and untenanted 
its form is almost cylindrical. 


In all cases the 
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tunnel slopes gently upward, so as to prevent 
the lodgment of rain. 
At the furthest extremity of the burrow, 


| which is always rather larger than the shaft, js 


placed the nest, a very simple structure, up 
which are laid the eggs, which are very small, 
and of a delicate pinky whiteness. 

Few foes can injure the Sand-Martin duri 
incubation, because of the difficulty of gaining 
admission to the nest. 

Man is perhaps its worst enemy, for there js 
a mixture of adventure and danger in taking 
the eggs, which is irresist#le to the 
school-boy. 


ats 
oTitisi 
To climb up a perpendicular rock, 
to cling with one hand, while the other is thrust 
into the burrow, and to know that a chan 


| slip will certainly snap the invading arm like 


a tobacco-pipe stem, is a combination of joys 
ply ay ‘ J} 

which no well-conditioned boy can withstand. 
The illustration shows the nest of the Aing- 


| fisher, which, although it does not excavate 
| the whole of the burrow in which it resides, 


alters and arranges a ready-made burrow to 
suit its own necessities. 

The Stormy Petrel, that bird of ill omen, as 
the sailors think it, digs its little burrow in 
the sandy soil, and there conceals itself and its 
treasure—a single egg. 

Formerly the Woodpecker was reckoned 


THE AARD VARE. 








mong the enemies of the forest. 
But now it is generally known that 
the common species is unable to cut 
through sound wood, but chooses a 
decayed tree, in which its pick-axe- 
like beak is able easily to make its 
burrow. The burrowing powers of 
the ivory-billed Woodpecker are 
marvelous, its chisel-like beak hav- 
ing been known to chip splinters 
from a mahogany table, and to cut a 
hole fifteen inches in width through 
a lath-and-plaster partition. 

The Toucan is remarkable for its 
enormous bill, which is decorated 
with brilliant tints of orange and 
black, scarlet and yellow, or red and 
green—varying in different species. 
Whether this huge beak is the tool 
with which it excavates its burrow 
is uncertain. It is said, however, 
that the young of the Toucan, being 
liable to the attacks of monkeys and 
birds of prey, whenever the parent 
bird is alarmed, all she has to do is 
to poke her beak out of the aperture 
leading to her nest. The assailant, 
seeing so huge a bill, fancies an an- 
imal of corresponding size behind it, 
and hastily flees. 


KINGFISHEER'S NEST. 
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Among the crustacea the Land 
Crab is fully entitled to be ranked 
in the class of burrowers. Its sin- 
gular habits are, however, more 
familiarly known than those of 
the Robber Crab—a creature of 
strange, weird shape, difficult to 
describe, but easily comprehended 
by reference to the illustration. 
The Robber Crab inhabits the In- ’ ; 
dian Ocean. It does not live in a Wee Re pen fey ‘ /f/ lh 
shell, but its abdomen is protect- 4 ‘Gf ihe ti, 
ed by hard plates. It is a quick q ' 
walker, although rather awkward 
in its gait, impeded probably by 
the enormous claws. While walk- 
ing it presents a curious aspect, 
being lifted nearly a foot above 
the ground on its two central pairs 
of legs; and if it be intereepted 
in its retreat it brandishes its for- 
midable weapons, clattering them 
loudly, and always keeping its face 
toward the enemy. 
The food of the Robber Crab is 
of a very peculiar nafure, consist- 
ing mostly, if not entirely, of the 
cocoa-nut. It seizes upon the 
fallen cocoa-nuts, and with its 
enormous pincers tears away the 
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PHOLAS IN WOOD. 


outer covering, reducing it to a mass of ravel- 
ed threads. This substance is carried by the 
crabs into their holes, for the purpose of form- 
ing a bed. When the crab has freed the nut 
from the husk it introduces the small end of 
a claw into one of the little holes which are 


SHIPWORM. 


PHOLAS IN ROOK. 


found at one end of the cocoa-nut, and by 
turning the claw backward and forward, as it 
it were a brad-awl, the crab contrives to scoo; 


. ] 
out the soft substance of the nut. These crabs 


burrow in the earth under the roots of the trees 

that furnish them with provisions, prudent; 
storing up in their holes 
large quantities of co- 
coa-nuts, stripped of 
their husk, at thos 
times when the fruits 
are most abundant, 
against the recurring 
intervals when they are 
scarce. 

It is stated that if 
the long and delicate 
antenne of these robust 
creatures be touched 
with oil, they instant]; 
die. They are not foun 
on any of these island. 
except thé small cora! 
ones, of which they ar 
the principal 
pants. 

This crab is more 
than two feet in length 


occu 
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when full grown, and is accounted delicious 
food. 

The Pholas, one of the marine burrowing 
molluses, has an extremely fragile chell, of 
rather soft texture, and its outer surface is 


web. 


covered with ridges, which sweep in graceful | 
| texture of the interior surface is quite unlike 


curves from the hinge to the edge, and bear 
some resemblance to the projections upon a 
file. 


By means of these tiny points the Pholas | 


is able to work its way into rock, using his | 


shell as a sort of brad-awl. Some species bore 


into wood, but always across the grain; while | 
the Shipworm, whose ravages often produce | 


such disastrous consequences, always bores with 
the grain of the wood. When the Shipworm 
first issues from the sheltering mantle of its 
parent it is a little, round, lively object, cov- 
ered with cilia, like a very minute hedgehog, 
but it speedily changes into a worm-like mol- 
luse nearly a foot in length. It devours wood 
of every description, often taking possession 
of a piece of timber and wholly destroying 


double silken tube is found, the outer portion 
being thick, harsh, and crumpled, looking more 
like the rough bark of a tree than a spider's 
The inner layer is of a very Jifferent 
character. This is uniformly smooth to the 
eye, and of a silken softness tothe touch. The 


that of the inner or outer tube, being nearly 
white and of a smoothness and consistency 
much resembling rough and unsized paper. It 
is curiously stiff also, and is so formed that n 
one who saw it for the first time would be like- 
ly to guess at its real character. The entrance 
of the tube is guarded by the ‘‘trap-door,” 
from which the spider takes its name. This is 
a flap of the same substance as the tube, circu- 
lar in shape, so as to fit the orifice with perfect 


| accuracy, and attached to the tube by a tolerably 


it; thus being the hidden cause of numerous | 
| its outer surface is covered with earth, taken 


wrecks. 
Of all the burrowing spiders none is so ad- 


mirable an excavator as the Trap-door Spider | 


of Jamaica, and none displays so much inge- 
nuity in the arrangement of its burrow. When 


wide hinge, so that when it closes it does not 
fall to either side, but comes true and fair upon 
the opening which it defends. The inner sur- 
face of the trap-door is white and felt-like, and 
exactly resembles the interior of the tube, but 


from the soil in which the hole is dug. As 
the trap-door is flush with the surface of the 
ground, it is evident that, when it is closed, 
all traces of the burrow and its inhabitant are 


the earth which surrounds it is removed, a lost. 


HUMBLE BEE, 
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The spider is urged by a curious instinct to 
make its tunnel in some sloping spot, and to 
keep the hinge uppermost, so that when the 
inhabitant leaves its home, or retreats to the | 
extremity of its burrow, the door closes of its | 
own accord, and effectually conceals it. New- 
comers into the country which the Trap-door 
Spider inhabits are often surprised by seeing 
the ground open, a little lid lifted up, and a 
rather formidable spider peer about, as if to| 
reconnoitre the position before leaving its fort- 
ress. At the least movement on the part of | 
the spectator back pops the spider, like the | 
cuckoo on a clock, clapping its little door after | 
it quite as smartly as the wooden bird, and in 
most cases succeeds in evading the search of 
the astonished observer, the soil being appar- 
ently unbroken, without a trace of the curious 
little door that had been so quickly shut. 

Even if the little door should be found, it re- | 
quires some force to open it, for the ingenious 


creature secures it on the inside, probably by | 


holding it down with his claws, which are very 
powerful. 

Nothing short of actual violence will induce 
the Trap-door Spider to vacate the premises | 
which it so courageously defends. It will per- 
mit the earth to be excavated around its bur- | 
row, and the whole nest to be removed, with- | 
out deserting its home; and in this manner | 
specimens have been removed and placed in| 
positions where their proceedings could be 
watched. 

Without going into the details of its con-| 
struction, we give an illustration showing the 
nest of the common Humble Bee (familiarly 
called Bumble Bee), which is usually in the | 
side of some bank of earth; and of the Lapi- | 
dary Bee, which makes its nest either in the 
ground or within a heap of stones. 

There is one well known and handsome in- 
sect which is greatly disliked by almost every 
one. Yet the habitation of this insect is a 
marvel of ingenious industry. Let us fancy 
ourselves watching the construction of its nest. 
In the early days of spring, a Wasp issues 
from the place in which it has passed the win- 
ter, and anxiously surveys the country. She 
does not fly fast nor high, but passes slowly 
and carefully along, examining every earth- 
bank, and entering every crevice to which she 
comes, 

At last she finds a burrow made by a field- | 
mouse, or perhaps strikes upon the deserted 
tunnel of some large burrowing insect, enters 
it, stays a long while within, comes out again | 
and fusses about outgide, enters again, and) 
seems to make up her mind. In fact, she is 
house-hunting, and all her movements are very | 
like those of a careful matron selecting a new | 
home. 

Having thus settled upon a convenient spot, 
she proceeds to form a chamber, at some depth | 
from the surface, breaking away the soil, and | 
carrying it out piecé by piece. When she has 
thus fashioned the chamber to her mind—for | 





she has a mind—she flies off again, and makes 
her way to an old wooden fence which has 
stood for many years, and which, although not 
rotten, is per‘ectly seasoned. On this she set- 
tles, and, after running up and down for a lit- 


| tle time, she fixes upon some spot, and begins 


to gnaw away the fibres, working with all her 
might, so eagerly engagetl that even were we 
not invisible we might stand by and watch her 
proceedings. At last she has gathered a little 
bundle of fibres, which she gnaws and works 
about until she reduces them to a kind of pulp, 
and then flies back to the burrow. 

She now runs up the side of the chamber, 
and clings to its roof with the two last pairs 


| of legs, while with the first pair, aided by her 


jaws, she fixes the woody pulp on the roof, 
kneading it until it forms a kind of little pillar. 
Another and another supply is brought, until 
this pillar, which is pendent from the roof, like 
a paprer-maché stalactite, is completed. The 
wasp now begins to form the comb, and at the 
end of the pillar she places three very shallow 
cells, of a cup-like shape, not hexagonal, as 
are the completed cells. In each of these lit- 
tle cups she deposits an egg, and then con- 
structs a roof over them, made from the same 
material as the cells, but laid in a different 
manner, the length of the fibres being nearly 
at right angles to the centre of the proposed 
comb. More cells are then added, eggs are 
laid in them, and the roof extended over them. 


| The eggs first laid are soon hatched, producing 


tiny grubs; the parent wasp meanwhile pro- 
ceeds in her task of building the nest, deposit- 
ing eggs, and feeding these ever-hungry grubs. 
In due time the oldest of them cease to feed, 
spin a silken cover over their cells, and after a 
short retirgment come forth as wasps to aid 
their mother in some of her labors. 

When the first cell terrace is full the wasps 
construct several pendent pillars, and form a 
second terrace below the first. A third, fourth, 
and fifth are added as required, the cells being 
very small. The wasps that come from these 
cells are small, and are the workers. Larger 
cells‘are then prepared for the purpose of hatch- 
ing the grubs which will become perfect male 
and female wasps. These come out near the 
end of the season. 

A large nest will contain seven or eight thou- 
sand cells, and on the average each cell is the 
birth-place of three generations. It seems 
wonderiul that so slight a habitation will en- 
dure such a weight. At the end of the season 
the wasps abandon their nest, and most of them 
die. The few who remain creep into some 


| crevice, and lie dormant until the following 


spring, when they.emerge to be the queens 
and mothers of future colonies. 

The strength and perseverance of the Beetle 
is well known. The Sexton, or Burying Beetles, 
accomplish their work mostly at night. Hav- 
ing found some dead bird, for example, they 
burrow entirely beneath it, scrape out the loose 
soil, walk round the bird, mount it as if to see 
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how the work is proceeding, and then disap- | ous rolling about is twofold; it accelerates the 
pear afresh and renew their labors. Some- | hatching of the inclosed egg by the exposure 
times they dig rather too much on one side, | to the sunbeams, and it forms a thin, hard, 
and then they appear sadly puzzled, running | clay-like crust round the soft material in which 
round and round the bird, getting on it as if | the egg reposes. 
to press it down with their weight, pulling it When the ball is sufficiently rolled it is taken 
this way and that way; but they resume their | to the hole, dropped down, and the earth filled 
work until the hole is large enough to allow|in. The egg is very soon hatched, and from 
the bird to sink into it. it proceeds a little white grub, which finds it- 
The time Occupied in the transaction neces- | self at once in the midst of food, and begins to 
sarily varies, according to the size of the bur- | eat vigorously. By the time it has devoured 
ied object and the condition of the beetle ; but | the whole of the contents of its cocoon—if the 
on the average an ordinary finch, or a mouse, | mere empty shell may be so called—it is ready 
can be buried in the course of a day. When | for its change into the pupal form, and there 
the task is completed a number of eggs are | lies in the earth until it again changes its form 
laid upon the buried animal, and then the | and becomes a perfect beetle. 
beetles emerge, cover it with earth, and then If the reader will refer to the plate, he will 
fly away. | there see two of these beetles at work upon a 
The Egyptian Scarabeus sinks a deep per- ball, for it is not an unusual circumstance that 
pendicular hole in the ground, and having de- two insects should propel the same ball. 
posited an egg in a portion of soil, which she | Also in the closing illustration may be seen 
forms into a rude ball, begins a curious and | the completed cocoon of this heetle, as well as 
laborious task. Seizing the ball between her | an extraordinary cocoon of an insect called the 
hind-feet, she begins to roll it about in the hot | Goliath. This specimen is in the British Mu- 
sunshine, not taking it direct to the shaft which | Seum, and is as large as a swan’s egg. It is 
she has sunk, but remaining near the spot. | Strengthened by a remarkable belt, which runs 
Should rain come on she ceases to roll, or | around its centre. A common house-fly is in- 
should the ball be made just before sunset she | troduced into the drawing, in order to show the 
waits for the morning before recommencing | comparative size of the cocoon and the insect. 
her labor. The consequence of all this curi- In the illustration on the next page we have 
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three excellent examples of wood-boring in- 
sects. Passing by the Spirifer and Saperda— 
which are curious looking creatures—we will 
describe only the dwelling constructed by the 
splendid South African Carpenter Bee, a wood- 
borer of great power. In the centre of the 
drawing is seen a portion of a tunnel which is 
completely hollowed out, and divided into cells. 
This is the nest of the Carpenter Bee. 

When the insect has fixed upon a piece of 


wood which suits her purpose, usually the trunk | 


or branch of a dead tree, an old post, or a piece 
of wooden railing, she bores a circular hole 
about an inch and a half in length, and large 
enough to permit her to pass. 
turns at an angle, and drives her tunnel parallel 
to the grain of the wood, and makes a burrow 
of several inches in length. None of the chips 
and fragments are wasted, but are carried aside 
and carefully stored up in some secure place, 
sheltered from the action of the wind. 

The tunnel having now been completed, the 


industrious insect seeks rest in change of em- | 


ployment, and sets off in search of honey and 
pollen. With these materials she makes a lit- 
tle heap at the bottom of the tunnel, and de- 
posits an egg upon the food which she has so 
carefully stored. 

Then she proceeds to construct above the in- 


Suddenly she | 


, most cells the egg has not been hatched. 


| closed egg a ceiling, which shall be the floor of 
| another cell. For this purpose she goes off t: 
her store of chips, and fixes them in a ring above 
| the heap of pollen, cementing them together 
| with a glutinous substance, which is probably 
‘secreted by herself. A second ring is then 
placed inside the first, and in this manner th: 
| insect proceeds until she has made a nearly flat 
| ceiling of concentric rings. The thickness of 
| each ceiling is about equal to that of a penny. 
| The number of cells is extremely variable. 
| but on the average each tunnel contains seven 
or eight, and the insect certainly makes more 
than one tunnels As each tunnel general) 
exceeds a foot in length, and the diameter is 
| large enough to admit the passage of the wide- 
| bodied insect who makes it, the amount of la- 
bor perfornied by the bee is truly wonderful. 
The jaws are the only boring instruments used, 


;and though they are strong and sharp, they 


scarcely seem to be adequate to the work fo1 
which they are destined. 

In the illustration the upper part of one of 
these tunnels is shown, and in the two upper- 
In 
the lower cells the young larva is given in order 
to show the attitude in which it passes its early 
life. When all is complete the entrance is 
closed. 
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We have thus briefly en- 
deavored to give the reader 
some idea of the wonderful 
field of amusement and in- 
struction which the author of 
‘Homes without Hands” has 
opened. We have given ex- 
amples of only one general 
class of habitations, while 
there are many other kinds 
equally curious, which can 
not fail of affording rich en- 
rtainment to those who 

ve any taste for the Mar- 
yels of Nature. From this 
abundant store-house we pro- 
pose hereafter to present oth- 
er dwellings built by other 
handless architects. 


COCOONS OF SCARABAUS AND GOLIATH. 





AUNT 
T was four o'clock of a sultry August after- 
noon. ‘The Marvel of Peru beneath my | 
window had but just unfolded its variegated | 
petals; and the sun-loving Portulacca, reveling 
in the intense light and heat, opened its heart | 
to the descending rays, and expanded itself un- | 
til the bed on which it lay was one dense mass | 
of gorgeous coloring. Not a breath stirred the 
maple leaves, and even the quivering aspen was | 
for once hushed into complete repose. 


Drawing my lounge to a favorable position 
etween the two windows, I threw myself upon 
it, and tried to lose in sleep the consciousness 


f heat and weariness. All my other resources 
had been long before exhausted. My favorite 
authors had ceased to charm; and my fingers, 
skilled in all manner of ‘fancy work,” to-day 
had lost their wonted cunning. I tried to write, 
but the magnetic current between my thoughts 
and my pen was certainly not in working order. | 
Now sleep also failed me, and in utter despair I | 
arose, and gathering up my remaining energies, 
concentrated them upon the task of making as | 
elaborate a toilet as the heat of the day would | 
admit. | 

I tried to cheat myself into the belief that all 
this restlessness, this incapacity for work or en- | 
joyment, was occasioned by the oppressive heat. | 
But my heart and my conscience taught me 
better. The truth was I had reached a crisis 
in my life. Hitherto I had trodden a smooth, 
well-beaten path, with but few windings and un- 
mistakable landmarks. But now I had reached 
the angle of divergence, and before me stretched 
two paths, both new and untried. Which should 
I choose? 

It was the attempt to answer this momentous | 
question that had so harassed and unnerved me. | 
I could endure the whirl and tumult of my own 
thoughts no longer, and, hastily putting on a 
light bonnet and mantilla, I left the house. 

The scorching sunbeams beat upon my head 
with a fury that was almost overwhelming. But 


ESTHER’S STORY. 


Aunt Esther’s pretty cottage was but a little way 
off, and I kept on bravely. And when I en- 
tered the cool, still parlor, with its quaint old 
furniture, where all was subé@ued and quiet in 
coloring, save two or three sunny pictures upon 
the wall, and a tiny vase of exquisite flowers, I 
was at ovce calmed and elevated by the atmos- 
phere of the place, and felt that “it was good 
for me to be there,” 

If old age could always wear the beauty and 
loveliness of Aunt Esther’s well might the 
youngest and gayest pray to be old. I thought, 
as she extended her hand and with a beaming 
smile of welcome drew me to a low seat by her 


side, that I had never seen a lovelier picture. 


The calm, sweet face—the placid brow on which 
the soft white hair lay as caressingly as when it 
rivaled the raven’s wing in hue and lustre—the 
dress of plain black silk—the kerchief of snowy 
lawn fastened by the tiniest of pearl brooches— 
the widow’s cap which she had worn so long, 
and which she would wear in her coffin—the 
small hands meekly folded, save when she un- 
consciously toyed with the heavy wedding-ring 
—all were in perfect keeping. I sank to my 
seat at her feet with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

*©You are always so cool and quiet here, 
Aunt Esther,” I said, as she removed my bon- 
net and smoothed back my moistened hair. I 
ought to say before I go on with my story that 
I called this dear friend Aunt by no right save 
that of affection. She had been the cherished 
friend of my mother, had watched over her 
death-bed, and I had called her by that famil- 
iar title from my earliest remembrance. ‘‘ You 
are always so cool and quiet,” I repeated. 
‘Heat and feverishness and unrest never find 
their way inside your doors, Auntie.” 

She smiled slightly as her cool head touched 
my burning cheek. 

‘*T am afraid you have brought them with 
you this time, Katie. Your hands burn me 
and your lips are parched with fever.” 
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‘*Tt is so hot,” I replied, evasively. 
pose it was imprudent for me to come out to- 
day.” 

**Tt would have been more imprudent for you 
to have staid at home, Katie,” she said, looking 
steadily into my face with her clear, searching 
eyes—‘*‘ at home, with only your own unquiet 
thoughts for company. My dear child, you 
never needed your mother as you do now.” 

**Oh, I know it!” I exclaimed, with a pas- 
sionate burst of tears, as I buried my face in 
Aunt Esther’s lap. ‘‘If she were only here, 
and would take this whole matter off my hands, 
and tell me just what to do!” 

Aunt Esther shook her head half sadly as she | 
answered: ‘* She could not do that if she were | 
here, Katie. There are certain questions that 
every woman must decide for herself, and you | 
are-no automaton. Your own heart and your | 
own judgment are your best guides after all. | 
And your mother’s God is your God.” 

*“Yes, but sometimes He seems a great way | 
off—not as near to me as in my childhood. | 
Talk to me, dear Auntie,” I continued—‘ F | 
have no other mother, and I come to you. 
Tell me what vou think about this matter.” 

‘¢ My dear Katie, I can not do that,” she an- | 
swered. ‘*You must go to your own heart for | 
counsel, What does that say?” 

‘* Aunt Esther, I like John Millman a great | 
deal better than I do Mr. Eldridge. There’s no | 
denying that. I have known him longer, and | 
he is by far the most brilliant, and cultivated, | 
and lovable of the two. But then—you'll think | 
me very worldly, I am afraid, Aunt Esther—but | 
I must tell you the truth now that I have begun | 
I certainly am proud and ambitious—fond of | 
wealth, position, and all that those words in- 
clude. The question is, would I be happier | 
with—” 

I paused, blushing and confused, utterly un- 
able to finish the sentence I had commenced so 
glibly. For a long time there was silence be- | 
tween ustwo. At length Aunt Esther took my 
face between her hands, and, leaning gently for- | 
ward, kissed my forehead. 

‘‘T was very worldly-minded once myself,” 
she said, softly. ‘Shall I tell you a story, 
Katie?” 

I nodded assent, for I could not speak; and 
after a pause of several minutes’ duration, Aunt 
Esther commenced : 


You know, said Aunt Esther, something of | 
my early history already. You know that I} 
was only ten years old when my only remaining 
parent died; and that after that event I was 
carried from the city to my mother’s early home, 
where my aged grandparents welcomed me as 
the sole legacy of their lost daughter. At first 
even their unvarying tenderness could not make 
me forget that I was an orphan. My eyes re- | 
fused to behold any thing on the broad green 
earth but the three graves in the dreary city 
church-yard, where my father, my mother, and 
my little brother were to sleep until the heavens 


“*T sup- | 


enduring; and as the spring came on my spirits 


, over I was as much at home in Maybrook as jf 


| which she lay. 


| charmer, charming never so wisely.” 


| maintenance for her precious charge. 


| of her life. 


should be no more. 


I thought I should neve; 
smile again. 


But childhood’s griefs are seldoy 
gradually recovered from the unnatural weig); 
of sorrow. I had never been in the country he. 
fore, and every thing about me filled me wit) 
wonder and delight. Before the summer \ 


i 


I had been born beneath the shadow of its ever. 
lasting hills. 
Maybrook was dignified with the title of yy). 


| lage, but it had no other claim to it than tha: 
derived from the possession of a single store, a 
| ** hotel,” and a blacksmith’s shop. 


Our nearest 
neighbor upon one side—and not very near at 
that—was your grandfather Bailey. Our near- 
est on the other side was Mrs. Grey, a widow 
with two children—a son a year or two older 
than myself, and a daughter a little younger 
Your mother had several brothers and sisters, 
Gay, lively young people they were, thoroughly 
good-hearted and affectionate. But she was 
the rose, the gem, the pearl. As we grew older 
we were always together, the young folks from 
your grandfather's, Horace Grey and his sister, 
and myself. There were many other boys and 
girls in the neighborhood—our neighborhood ex- 
tended over 4 circuit of three or four miles—but 
they were farther off; and for our ordinary, 
everyday society we three families were mostly 
dependent upon each other. 

But at length there came a change. Your 
aunt married very young, and went away from 
us. One of your uncles entered college, and 
another went into business at Reedville. Just 


| about that time Mrs. Grey met with an accident 


which left her a confirmed and hopeless invalid. 
She was pot a great sufferer, but was utterly 
helpless, unable to move from the bed upon 
It was a terrible trial to her— 
worse than death—not so much on her own ac- 
count as on that of her children. 

I have said she was a widow. Her husband 
died when she was but twenty-five vears of age. 
Young and still beautiful, she henceforth de- 


| voted herself wholly to her children, refusing, 


for their sakes, to listen to the ‘‘ voice of the 
Mr. Grey 
had owned a small farm, and after mature de- 
liberation she had concluded to keep it, feeling 
that by so doing she secured at least a home and 
Provi- 
dence had abundantly blessed her, even beyond 
her hopes; and while many luxuries were de- 
nied to them, a comfortable and happy home 
had been theirs always. To promote her chil- 
dren’s welfare, to advance their interests, and 
by giving them every advantage in her power to 
prepare them to fill honorably any position to 
which God should call them, had been the aim 
Now all was changed—instead of a 
help she was to be a hindrance, instead of a 
staff, a burden. She had hoped to stand between 
them and trouble; but henceforth she was to h« 
dependent upon them for the supplying of her 
simplest needs. 
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They took up the burden thus cast upon their | 


young lives—not as a burden, but trustfully, 
even joyfully. Never, by word or look or deed, 
did they allow their mother to perceive the dis- 
appointment they must have felt at this sudden 
blighting of all their hopes for the future—this 
rude awakening from their happy dreams. For 
such it was. Julia Grey has but little to do 
with my story, and of her I will merely say that 
she possessed uncommon musical ability, which 
had been thoroughly trained and cultivated. 
At the time of which I speak she had just se- 
cured a situation as teacher in a neighboring 
city, with a salary that would enable her greatly 
to lessen her mother’s cares, and to add to her 
comforts. But, alas! her filial devotion was to 
bear far different fruit. 

As for Horace, in spite of the manly cheerful- 
ness with which he submitted to what was inev- 
itable, I knew that it must be almost more than 
he could bear to give up all the ambitious hopes, 


the eager, stirring dreams of his young man- 


hood, and tie himself to the couch of an in- 
yalid, even though that invalid was the mother 
he so deeply loved. When scarcely more than 


a boy he had looked far onward into the future, | 


and had chosen his life-path. Since then every 
energy of his being had been turned toward one 
object — preparation for that path. He had 
chosen the law as his profession. At first a col- 
legiate education had seemed to him indispensa- 
ble—the first stepping-stone, without which he 
could not hope to reach the heights above him. 
But when he thought of their limited resources, 
and of the privations and self-denials his pursu- 
ance of that course would entail upon his mo- 
ther and sister, he gave it up. Educated he 
must and would be, but in some different way. 
How he labored and studied I need not tell 
here. Inspired by an intense love of learning, 
by his own personal ambition, and by his desire 
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** Tt is hard, Esther,” he rejoined, after a mo- 
ment; ‘‘harder, perhaps, than you can imag- 
ine. It changes my whole future. I meant to 
be a great man some day. It is hard to give it 
all up.” 

I did not reply. What was there for me to 
say? After a while Horace continued : 

‘But it is all right—all right. It is such a 
comfort to feel that God knows what is best for 
us, and what we need, better than we do our- 
selves. And Ido feel that, Hetty. I have had 
a hard struggle; but it is over now, and my 
mind is made up.” 

I asked him what his decision was—very 
needlessly, for I knew already. 

‘* Why, I shall stay here, of course,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ carry on the farm, and take care of mo- 
ther. I shall make a capital farmer too. I am 
going to raise nobody knows how many bushels 
of corn and potatoes next summer—see if | 
don’t!” 

‘Ts there not some other way to manage ?” 
[ asked, after a pause. ‘‘ Farming is all well 
enough, but it is not your calling, Horace. 
Can nothing else be done?” 

**Nothing else, Esther. There is no other 
course for me to pursue. Here is my work. 
God never appointed any man’s field of labor 
more unmistakably than he has mine. I thank 
Him for that; and I shall walk in the path His 
providence has marked out for me. But here 
we are at the gate. Good-night, Hetty !”—and 
our conversation ended. 

Horace kept his word, and more corn and 
potatoes were raised on the little Grey farm that 
year than had ever grown there before. 

The next few years wrought but few changes 
in Maybrook. Mrs. Grey grew neither better 
nor worse. Every morning Horace carried her 


| from her bed to a lounge in the family sitting- 


to place himself as quickly as possible where he | 


could not only maintain himself but give his 


mother and sister a home more ip accordance | 


with his wishes for them, his rapid progress, his 
rapid mental growth, was a wonder to all with 
whom he came in contact. He had nearly 


reached the goal, and during the coming au- | 
tumn was to enter the office of an eminent law- | 


yer, under flattering auspices. 

For several weeks after Mrs. Grey was hurt I 
was with her most of the time, assisting Julia 
in the care of the dear sufferer. It was one 
evening, as Horace was accompanying me home 
after a day spent in his mother’s sick room, that 
he first spoke to me of his changed prospects. 

‘*] must give up the law, Esther,” he said. 
‘Tt is worse than useless for me to think of it 
any longer.” 


room; and there she lay, as helpless as an in- 
fant, until her strong and stalwart son came in 
from his work and carried her back again. She 
had ceased to worry, ceased to be anxious. I 
never saw such perfect peace and serenity upon 
any mortal face as dwelt upon hers. 

‘*T have learned one thing since I have lain 
here, Esther,” she said to me as I sat by her 
side one day: ‘‘I have learned that we can 


| none of us choose our own work or our own 


His compressed lip, and the forced firmness | 


of his voice, told me how much it cost him to 
speak those words; and [ am sure that my own 
voice treinbled as I replied, in a low tone: 
**Do not decide too hastily, Horace. 
been so sorry for you all these weeks! 
no way—?” 
Vor. XXXII.—No. 190.—Ge 


| 


discipline. God chooses for us, and content- 
ment is the highest wisdom.” 

I can hardly tell how or when I first became 
aware that Horace Grey loved me. We had 
been friends for so long, almost like brother 
and sister, that I was not aware when the rela- 
tions between us began almost imperceptibly to 
change. Not a word of love had ever passed 
between us. Horace had little time for love- 
making. He had grown more manly, more 
quiet, more self-possessed than ever since he 
had become the head of the household, and felt 


| the cares of this ‘“‘ work-a-day world” pressing 


I _ 
Is ther 


so heavily upon him. We met less often than 
formerly ; yet gradually I came to know beyond 
a peradventure that all the wealth of his deep, 
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earnest heart was lying at my feet. Perhaps 
this consciousness accounted in part for our less 
frequent interviews. Whatever else I might be, 
I was assuredly no coquette; and I shunned 
rather than sought his presence. 

Your eyes, Katie, ask me if I loved him. I 
was not insensible to the homage of a heart like 
his. No girl could have been. But I told you 
before I began my story that I was once very 
worldly-minded ; and I determined to lock the 
door of my heart, and keep the key in my own 
possession. I could not be the wife of a May- 
brook farmer. 

That summer, on the afternoon of the Fourth 
of July, there was a picnic party at Millar’s 
Grove. It was a more pretentious affair than 
our ordinary gatherings, and the young people 
for miles around had been for a fortnight half- 
wild with delightful anticipation. The prepa- 
rations were complete, and in due time the com- 
pany began to assemble. It was a beautiful 
sight. The grove was soon illumined with bright 
young faces ; airy forms were flitting among the 
trees, and peals of ringing laughter filled the 
air. 

The hours flew by, and at length we, who 
were expected to do the work as well as to wear 
the honors—in other words, the ‘‘ special com- 
mittee”’—stationed ourselves at intervals around 
the tables. Then, amidst shouts and laughter, 
one of the young men blew a long, loud blast 
upon a conch-shell, the preconcerted signal which 
was to call our scattered flock together. 

Doubtless you wonder why I linger thus over 
the occurrences of that day. I hardly know 
myself. Old age is garrulous, and the most 
trivial events of that bright evening return to 
my mind as vividly to-day as if they had oc- 
curred but yesterday. It may be that I linger 
in the sunshine, loth to plunge into the shadows 
beyond. 

The gay company came flocking in, and the 
mirthful spirit of the hour held undisputed sway. 
I was carrying a cup of fragrant mocha in one 
hand and a basket of cake in the other, as I 
laughingly discharged my duties as waitress, 
when one of my curls became entangled in a 
drooping branch that intercepted my way. Ju- 
lia Grey sprang to my assistance; but ere she 
reached me a strange voice at my elbow said, 
* Allow me,” and a strange hand had released 
me from my unpleasant position. With a grace- 
ful bow and a slight smile the gentleman passed 
on, and I retired with Julia beneath the shadow 
of the trées to recover from my confusion and 
smooth my tangled hair. 

** Who was my deliverer, Julia?” Lasked, as 
soon as we were Out of hearing. ‘‘ Who can he 
be ?” 

“Don’t you know him? Why, it is Mr. 
Ralph Ainsley—Laura Ainsley’s brother,” she 
continued, by way of explanation, as I shook 
my head. ‘‘ He lives in Philadelphia, and lost 
his wife four or five years ago. Laura says he 
is going te stay in Maybrook all summer. He 
is fine-looking, I think, don’t you?” 





‘* Rather,” said I, hesitatingly. ‘‘ He is not 


very young, though.” 

**No, not young—neither is he old. He can 
not be over forty ; and that is not old for a man. 
I hate boys!” she continued, energetically. <<] 
imagine he will find Maybrook rather dull.” 

** Has he any children ?” I asked. 

‘*One ; a little black-eyed thing, just the pic- 
ture of her mother. Laura says he has a very 
elegant home, and she does not know how he 
will content himself in their little plain, brown 
house.” 

We returned to the company, and presently I 
saw Mr. Ainsley and his sister coming toward 
us. A moment more, and we were all laughing 
gayly over my ‘‘entanglement” and my release. 

Dancing was soon proposed, and Mr. Ainsley 
eagerly sought my hand for the first quadrille. 
I was already engaged to Horace. ‘‘ For the 
next, then?” I assented, and as I took my 
place, Mr. Ainsley, declining to seek another 
partner, leaned against a tree and followed my 
every movement with his eye. 

I danced with him several times that even- 
ing; and conscious as I was that we were the 
** observed of all observers,” and that I was en- 
vied by half the girls present, I carried myself 
more proudly and moved with more grace and 
spirit than ever before. 

‘* What new spirit has taken possession of you 
to-night, Esther?” whispered Clara, in one of 
the pauses of the dance. I am speaking of 
your mother, Katie. She was a gay young girl 
that night, and I must call her by the name by 
which I knew her then. ‘*You were never 
half as beautiful before,” she continued. 

Mr. Ainsley’s admiring glances told me the 
same story, and my heart throbbed with pride 
and pleasure. The festivities were kept up till 
a late hour, and I returned home with my brain 
in a whirl of excitement and delight. I could 
hardly analyze my own feelings. I was not 
particularly charmed with Mr. Ainsley person- 
ally; but as I glanced at myself in the mirror 
there was a triumphant smile upon my lip and 
a new light within my eye. Never before had 
I had an opportunity to measure myself by, and 
compare myself with those of a higher grade 
in life, those who might be expected to have 
attained to a higher degree of social culture. 
And now I—a simple country girl, who had not 
since her childhood passed from beneath the 
shadow of the Maybrook mountains—had met 
this polished, traveled man of the world, and 
met him on his own ground, asanequal. Men- 
tally I reviewed the events of the evening. Not 
a word or a look of Mr. Ainsley’s escaped me. 
I criticised his manner, his conversation, his 
whole bearing. We had talked of life, of books, 
of men, and I knew that in no one thing had I 
been found wanting. There had been nothing 
like condescension on his part. He had not 
been amusing himself with me. We stood on 
the same plane, and I had given as much as I 
had received. 

I can safely say that that night my thoughts 
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went no farther than this. I dreamed of no 


possible future as connected with Mr. Ainsley. | 


I only gloried in the fact that he, so far above 
me in social position and advantages, acknowl- 
edged me as his equal. That he did so his 
deferential bearing and evident pleasure in my 
society was abundant proof. 

The next day Mr. Ainsley called to pay his 
respects to my grandfather, whom he had known 
in his boyhood, and to inquire after his partner 
of the preceding evening. On the succeeding 
day a servant left at the door an exquisite bou- 
quet that I very well knew came from the Reed- 
ville green-houses. No name accompanied it, 
but of course I had no donbt as to the donor. 
Still another day brought Mr. Ainsley himself— 
and another, and another. Sometimes a book 
was the pretext for a call; sometimes an en- 


graving, or a flower of which we had spoken. | 


Until at last he threw aside all pretexts, and 
came simply and openly because he wished to 
come, 


tentions to Esther Wainwright were upon all 
tongues. You know very well how bitter and 
how virulent the gossip of a little country vil- 
lage can be; and every harsh and censorious 
remark that was made speedily reached my ears. 
Every imaginable form of evil was predicted of 
and for me, of which desertion and a broken 
heart were the very least. .All the fiery pride 
of my nature was aroused, and when in less 
than six weeks from our first interview Raiph 
Ainsley asked me to be his wife, I said “‘ Yes!” 

Mr. Ainsiey urged a speedy marriage, on the 
plea that he must take me with him on his re- 
turn to Philadelphia in October. Business en- 
gagements would prevent his coming for me later 
in the fall, and he said that his home would be 
unbearably desolate without me through the 
winter. At first I demurred, for my heart 
shrank from so hasty an alliance. But my 
grand-parents agreed with him that a long de- 
lay was unnecessary; and at last his lover-like 
eagerness won the day, and I consented. 

Amidst the hurry and bustle that ensued, 
converting our quiet home into the semblance 
of a mantua-maker’s shop, I had little time for 
thought. It was well that I had not. I dared 
not look into my own heart, Katie, for I knew 
but too well that the name of my affianced bus- 
band was not written there. I did not love 
him. Polished, cultivated, and refined, and 
loving me, as I firmly believe he did, in all 
truth and sincerity, he yet utterly failed to touch 
the depths of my nature. In our recent inter- 
course I had taken his measure even more cor- 
rectly than at first, when dazzled by the charm 
of manner, and by a certain conventional polish 
to which I was unaccustomed. He had but lit- 
tle real strength and earnestness of purpose. I 
felt that I could never glory in him; that he 
could never incite me to high and noble en- 
deavor ; that there were chords in my heart 
whose music he could not draw forth. 


jare above the earth. 
|me a true and sincere affection; while I was 


Alas! that I should say this, when at that very 
moment he stood above me as far as the heavens 
He at least brouglit to 


compromising my womanhood, and giving bim 
falsehood in @xchange for truth. He was will- 


|ing, nay anxious, to make me his wife, dower- 


less as I was, and with no one thing to render 
an alliance with me desirable in a worldly sense ; 
while I was taking into the account his position, 
his social standing, and the elegances and refine- 
ments with which he would surround his bride. 

I had not met Horace Grey since the day of 
the picnic. A certain indefinable feeling had 
prevented my usual visits to his mother, except 
in one or two instances when I knew he was 
not at home. Doubtless he had as intentional- 
ly avoided me. 

The days rolled on too swiftly toward the 
last, and at length every arrangement was com- 
pleted. My bridal robe lay upon the bed in the 


| large ‘* spare chamber”—a costly India muslin, 
Things went on very much after this fashion | 
for a month, and by that time Mr. Ainsley’s at- | 


anda wreath and veil, the like of which had never 
been seen in Maybrook. As your mother and 
Laura Ainsley, who were to be my bridemaids 
the following evening, were examining the ele- 


| gant fabrics, a small ivory casket was placed in 


my hands. Upon opening it I found an entire 
set of pearls, brooch, ear-rings, neck-lace, and 
bracelets. On a card in the bottom of the cask- 
et these words were written: 

**For my wife. R. A.” 

Clara’s admiration both of the gift and the 
giver knew no bounds. 

*¢ You must wear them to-morrow night, Het- 
ty. How beautiful they are! They just suit 
you, too. I must say Mr. Ainsley has excellent 
taste.” 

I closed the casket wearily and without a 
word. My heart was growing heavier every 
moment. Every additional proof of Mr. Ains- 
ley’s devotion but added to its weight. Clara 
wondered at my unnatural apathy. She could 
not read me then; and, with a laugh and a 


kiss, she bade me good-night, saying: 


‘* Marriage seems to be a dismal sort of an 
affair after all, Hetty. I hope you will look 
brighter to-morrow.” 

My trunks were packed. The house was in 
perfect order; and down stairs in my grand- 
mother’s spacious store-room I knew that the 
richly-frosted cakes, the snowy pyramid, and 
all the elegant trifles that were to grace the 
table on my wedding-night, were in readiness. 
There was nothing for me to do, and the four 
walls of my room seemed to stifle me. I pant- 
ed for the fresh air and a look at ‘* God’s broad, 
silent sky.” 

Throwing a light shawl over my head I went 
out. How beautiful, how holy seemed the earth, 
sleeping so serenely in the embrace of the moon- 
light! Alone, alone with God and night I wan- 
dered on, unheeding the heavy dews and the 
growing chillness of the air. What was I seek- 
ing? Peace—but she came not to me with 
healing on her wings. At last I was fully 
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awake to the folly and wickedness of the step I 
was about to take. I felt that I was offering up 
myself, my life, my soul upon the unholy altar 
of my ambition. I was to live a lie the remain- 
der of my days. I should be rich and envied, 
admired and caressed; yet how long and low 
dreary looked the far future! And then, Katie, 
to add to my misery, the form of Horace Grey 
rose up before me, and I felt that one smile of 
his was worth more to me than all Ralph Ains- 
ley’s rank and gold. 

My thoughts reverted to the past. I had had 
my dreams like all other girls. I had dreamed 
of an hour when I should stand by one who was 
“all earth to me” and promise to be his, come 
weal, come woe, for time and for eternity. But 
I had never dreamed of being an unloving bride 
—of approaching the altar as the grave of every 
joy and hope. 

Do not misunderstand me, Katie. I do not 
mean to say that a woman should always follow 
the dictates of her heart. I do not say that she 
is bound by any law of God or of her own na- 
ture always to marry the man she loves. She 
may love him devotedly, and yet feel that, for 
the sake of both, it is best that each should go 
to heaven by a separate path. And, not un- 
seldom, fate and circumstance combine to render 
a union between two loving hearts impracticable 
or even culpable. Often, too, young girls make 
the great mistake of confounding a fancy with 
a real affection; and many « woman in the full 
content, the overflowing blessedness of a true 
marriage, thanks God that she did not marry 
her ‘‘ first love.” No, Katie, I do not say that 
a woman should always marry the man she 
loves. But I do say, she should never marry 
the man she does not love. Upon such a union 
rests the blessing of neither God norman. Such 
an alliance is a contraet, not a marriage. 

I felt this even then, as, wearied and exhaust- 
ed with the effort of controlling my emotions, I 
sank upon the turf at the foot of a tree and bur- 
ied my face in my hands. But I felt, too, that 
I had gone too far to recede. I had mixed the 
bitter cup that was already lifted to my shrink- 
ing lips, and I must drain it to the dregs. I 
had sown the whirlwind, and I must. reap the 
storm. I had but one hope, and that hope I 
dared not utter in the form of prayer. It was 
that, after I had been sufficiently punished, God 
would turn my heart toward him who was so 
soon to be my husband and help me to love him 
as I ought. 

I was not kneeling. I had merely crouched 
at the foot of the tree with my face buried in 
my lap. Suddenly a hand touched me. As I 
lifted my head Horace Grey started back in be- 
wildered astonishment. 

**Ts it possible? is it you, Esther?” he asked, 
falteringly. ‘‘I was passing by, and seeing 
some one bowing here apparently in distress, I 
approached to ask if I could be of any service. 
Pardon me,” and he turned away. 

He had gone but a step or two, however, when 
he turned and came back to my side. 


‘*T can not leave you thus, Esther,” he saiq 
‘* You are evidently suffering. What can I do 
for you?” 

‘‘Nothing, oh nothing!” I exclaimed. pas- 
sionately, as, with a vehement effort at self-con. 
trol, I arose and stood before him. ‘TI need 
assistance whatever. I am going home now.” 

The moon-beams fell full and clear upon my 
face, and he gazed upon me earnestly as he said, 

‘*'Tears, Esther—and you a happy bride to. 
morrow! They are not fitting.” 

‘**Indeed they are,” I replied, lightly, and 
with an effort to laugh. ‘‘ Brides always cry 
It is quite according to rule.” “a 

His eyes were fixed upon me, and I felt that 
he was reading my very heart. He knew that 
poor attempt at levity was a miserable sham and 
a miserable failure. 

‘*Happy brides do not shed such tears as 
yours,” he said, after a pause. ‘Oh, Esther, 
Esther !” 

He said no more. But never did I feel mor 
fully the strength, the nobleness, the self-abne- 
gation that characterized him than at that hour. 
He stood by my side so closely that in the utter 
stillness I could hear his heart beat; and | 
knew that the impulse was strong within him t 
speak the passionate words that trembled on 
his tongue. -/ trembled lest he should; and I 
knew that if he did, my burden would be great- 
er than I could bear. But, manly and heroi 
as he was, he crushed the impulse ere it had 
blossomed into being. Quietly, yet with a firm- 
ness that was irresistible, he took my arm with- 
in his own and silently led me home. Then as 
silently, without one look or sign, he went his 
way. 

The next day —my wedding-day — dawned 
fair and beautiful. ‘‘ Happy is the bride that 
the sun shines upon,” said my grandfather, as 
he met me. ‘This is a bright day and a dark 
one too. How shall we ever live without you, 
Hetty ?” 

Dear old man! I thanked God that he little 
dreamed it was the darkest day that had ever 
dawned for me. 

Laura Ainsley and Clara, who were to be my 
bridemaids, were with me all day long. Blithe 
and busy as bees, they flew about the house giv- 
ing the last adorning touches to table and hall, 
parlor, and bridal chamber. My thanks and 
kisses satisfied them; and I was glad that, in 
the fullness of their own delight, they did not 
feel the lack of mine. 

Evening came at last. The day had dawned 
fair as a dream, but in the afternoon the weath- 
er changed from balmy June to bleak Novem- 
ber. Yet within doors all was bright. My 
gay young bridemaids danced from room to 
room, continually congratulating themselves 
upon the perfection of their arrangements. 

‘*But come, Hetty, come,” said Clara, sciz- 
ing my hand and half-drawing me to the door 
of my: room. ‘*You must begin to dress. 
Shall I dress your hair, or shall Laura ?” 

‘* Just as you please,” said I, ‘I don’t care.” 





‘sWhat sublime indifference!" exclaimed 
Clara, half laughing and half vexed. ‘* What 
ails you, Hetty? Are you flesh and blood, or 
ose you not? Can you feel?” she continued, 

‘ving my arm a hearty pinch as she spoke. 
“Any way, Laura, her hair must be dressed. 
Which shall officiate—you or I?” 

Laura stood looking out of the window in the 
direction of her own home. 

‘You may,” she said. ‘‘ There's a carriage 
coming yonder, and I presume it is Ralph's. 
I'll run down stairs and show him to his room.” 

Away she ran. Presently she returned, lead- 
ing a little girl by the hand. 

“Jt was not Ralph, after all,” said she. 
“Only father and mother and little Amy. 
Here, pet, come and kiss this lady. This is 
your new mamma, do you know it?” 

” The child had evidently been instructed, for 
she came toward me immediately, with her head 
turned shyly on one side. Then suddenly put- 

g up her rosy lips for a kiss, she said: 

‘‘ Amy loves new mamma, loves her indeed.” 

I caught her to my heart with a throb that 
was half a pang, half a joy. At all events I 
would be a loving mother to little Amy; and 
perhaps in time God would forgive me for my 
great sin, and give me calm and peace, if I 
might not hope for joy. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Ainsley ?” asked Clara, ‘‘It 
is time he was here.” 

“Of course it is,” Laura replied. ‘ He will 
surely be late. And where do you suppose he 
has gone? To Reedville after some flowers for 
Esther—just as if this pretty little bouquet we 
imade for her would not have answered every 
purpose? Mother wanted him to send Ton 
ver; but no, he must select them himself. And 
now there’s nothing surer than that he will be 
ate, and keep us all waiting.” 

‘*There—her hair is done,” said Clara, tri- 
umphantly. ‘* Now for the dress and veil. Take 
care, Laura. Don’t tear the lace.” 

“ Amy, you are in the way!” exclaimed Lau- 
**Run down to grandma, there’s a darling. 
And the minute you hear your papa, come and 
tell us.” 

Amy’s little feet pattered down the stairs, and 
in a very short time the girls led me before the 
mirror that they might present me to “the 
bride.” 

‘Oh, the pearls!” cried Clara. 
nearly forgotten them. 


ty?” 


ra. 


‘We had 
Where are they, Het- 


“T am not going to wear them to-night,” I 
answered, 

‘*Not wear them! Oh, but you must!” said 
Laura. ‘* What will Ralph say ?” 

‘* He will not care,” was my reply. ‘‘ Do not 
tease me, girls. My dress is well enough, and 
I can not wear them.” 

Perceiving that I was in earnest they ceased 
their persuasions, aud hurriedly gave the finish- 
ing touches to their own toilets. 

Carriage after carriage rolled to the door, and 
we heard merry voices and light laughter as the 
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ladies tripped up stairs to their dressing-room 
Laura paced the room restless and impatient. 

‘Why in the world doesn't Ralph come !” 
she exclaimed, as she turned from the window 
for the fortieth time. 
be so calm and quiet ? 
I should go crazy.” 

I did not answer her. I knew not what I 
feared—what I dreaded; but the presence of 
some unknown horror was overshadowing me. 
Your uncle Charles was to be first groomsman 
—and just then he appeared at the door. 

‘*Ts Mr. Ainsley here? We have none of us 
seen him, and it is getting very late.” 

**We know it,” replied Laura. ‘‘ He went 
to Reedville after some flowers. That ever he 
should have done such a thing!” 

** How did he go ?” 

‘*On horseback. He told mother he would 
be here in half an hour; and it is three hours, 
certainly. I suppose he is waiting for the un- 
folding of some choice rose-bud.” And Laura 
laughed, simply because she felt a strong incli- 
nation to cry. 

Charles did not reply, but I knew by his face 
that he was alarmed. 

*“ Hark!” cried Clara, ‘*I hear the horse's 
hoofs.” And just then little Amy flew up stairs, 
exclaiming: 

‘* Papa’s come, Aunt Laura! 
him.” 

Laura rushed to the window. In the black 
darkness of the murky night she could see no- 
thing; and we reseated ourselves to await the 
next movement of the tide as best we might 
Presently there were hurried voices down stairs, 
cries of alarm and exclamations of dread 

Our hearts stopped beating, and we looked in 
each other’s faces in white, blank terror. Neither 
of us dared to approach the door to ask the mean- 
ing of the sounds we heard. After a while— 
how long I know not—my grandfather came 
into the room. 

**Do not be alarmed, children,” he said, step- 
ping quickly up to us, and clasping my cold 
hand in his. ‘*Be as brave and as calm as 
you can. We do not know what has happen- 
ed, but Mr. Ainsley’s horse has come without a 
rider.” 

Laura and Clara screamed and locked each 
other in a close, half-frenzied embrace. As for 
me, I was struck dumb, motionless: I could not 
speak or weep, I hardly breathed. 

‘What have you done ?” at last asked Clara, 
in a scarcely audible whisper. 

‘*The boys have gone out to look for him— 
Charles, and Horace Grey, andtherest. God help 
you, my poor child!” he continued, clasping my 
nerveless hands. ‘‘ This suspense is very terrible, 
I know, but we must not despair. It is too soon 
for that.” 

I knew that Ralph Ainsley was dead. The 
girls wept and moaned, and sympathizing friends 
looked in upon us, bidding us be of good cheer 
and hope for the best. But I sat listening for 
the sound that I knew must come—the solemn, 


‘Esther, how can you 
If I were in your place 


Amy hears 
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-by taking care to display no curiosity about his 
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aennena tread of those who should bring the 
bridegroom to his bride. 

It came at last. Slowly, sadly, reverently 
they bore that cold, still form into the house— 
through the hall where cowered those who but 
a few brief hours ago had come so gayly to the 
wedding-feast—up the stairs, and laid it in the 
bridal chamber. 

They had found him about a mile from the 
house. Death, so the physician said, must have 
been instantaneous. The horse had taken fright, 
and in the wind and storm and darkness the 
rider had been unable to control him. 

Had my prayers been answered? Had God 
thus removed the evil to come from both of us? 
I know not. But, Katie, as tearless and be- 
numbed, both in tody and mind, I stood by the 
bedside and gazed upon that white, dead face, 
I felt as Cain must have felt when the voice 
of his brother’s blood called to him from the 





ground. 





ARMA 


The flowers for which Ralph Ainsley had 
bartered his life were lightly clasped in his stg: 
ened fingers, and they were buried with him. 

I need not, I can not tell you of the long years 
of remorse and self-abasement that followed 
God knows, and He keeps a record of them ql] 
in the book of His remembrance. But I came 
forth from that fiery furnace chastened, and, 
trust, purified by ‘‘ much tribulation.” 

You know that long after these events—j; 
was more than ten years—I became Horace 
Grey’s wife. I felt very unworthy of him, ut- 
terly unworthy of such unchanging love as he 
had given me. For months and years I dared 
not listen to him, dared not grant myself the 
blessedness, the rest and peace he offered me 
There came a time, however, when I felt that 
God had forgiven me; and that at last I might 
place my hand in his without the fear of its 
being to him who held it a curse rather than a 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MISS GWILT’S DIARY. 
* ALL Sarnts’ TERRACE, New Roap, Lonpon, 

* July 23—Monday night, 
CAN hardly hold my head up, I am so 
tired. But, i in my situation, I must trust | 
nothing to memory. Before I go to bed [ must | 
write my customary record of the events of the | 

day. 

** So far, the turn ef luck in my favor (it was 
long enough before it took the turn!) seems like- 
ly to continue. I succeeded in forcing Arma- 
dale—the brute required nothing short of fore- 
ing!)—to leave Thorpe-Ambrose for London 
alone in the same carriage with me, before all 
the people in the station. There was a full at- 
tendance of dealers in small scandal, all staring 
hard at us, and all evidently drawing their own 
conclusions. Either I knew nothing of Thorpe- 
Ambrose, or the town-gossip is busy enough by 
this time with Mr. Armadale and Miss Gwilt. 

‘*T had some difficulty with him for the first 
half hour after we left the station. The guard 
(delightful man!—lI felt so grateful to him!) 
had shut us up together, in expectation of half- 
a-crown at the end of the journey. Armadale 
was suspicious of me, and he showed it plainly. 
Little by little I tamed my wild beast—partly 


journey to town, and partly by interesting him 
on the subject of his friend Midwinter, dwelling 
especially on the opportunity that now offered 
itself for a reconciliation between them. I kept 





harping on this string till I set his tongue going, 
and made him amuse me as a gentleman is| 


bound to do when he has the honor of escorting 
a lady on a long railway journey. 

‘* What little mind he has was fall, of course, 
of his own affairs and Miss Milroy’s. No words 
can express the clumsiness he showed in trying 
to talk about himself, without taking me into 
his confidence or mentioning Miss Milroy’s name. 
He was going to London, he gravely informed 
| me, on a matter of indescribable interest to him. 
| It was a secret for the present, but he hoped to 
tell it me soon; it had made a great difference 
already in the way in which he looked at the slan- 
ders spoken of him in Thorpe-Ambrose ; he was 
too happy to care what the scandal-mongers said 
of him now, and he shoyld soon stop their mouths 
by appearing in a new character that would sar- 
prise them all. So he blundered on, with the 
firm persuasion that he was keeping me quite in 
the dark. It was hard not to laugh, when I 
thought of my anonymous letter on its way to 
the major; but I managed to control myself— 
though, I must own, with some difficulty. As 
the time wore on I began to feel a terrible ex- 
citement; the position was, I think, a little too 
much for me. There I was, alone with him, 
talking in the most innocent, easy, familiar man- 
ner, and having it in my mind all this time to 
brush his life out-of my way, when the moment 
comes, as I might brush a stain off my gown. 
It made my blood leap and my cheeks flush. I 
caught myself laughing once or twice much 
louder than I ought; and long before we got to 
London I thought it desirable to put my face in 
hiding by pulling down my veil. 

‘‘ There was no difficulty, on reaching the 
terminus, in getting him to come in the cab 
with me to the hotel where Midwinter is staying. 
He was all eagerness to be reconciled with his 
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dear friend—principally, I have no doubt, be- 
cause he wants the dear friend to lend a help- 
ing-hand to the elopement. The real difficulty 
lay, of course, with Midwinter. My sudden 
journey to London had allowed me no oppor- 
tunity of writing to warn him—or, rather, of 
writing to combat his superstitious conviction 
that he and his former friend are better apart. 
I thought it wise to leave Armadale in the cab 
at the door, and to go into the hotel by myself 
to pave the way for him. 

‘* Fortunately Midwinter had not gone out. 





His delight at seeing me some days sooner than 
he had hoped had something infectious in it, I 
suppose. Pooh! I may own the truth to my 
own diary! There was a moment when J for- 
got every thing in the world but our two selves 
as completely as he did. I felt as if I was back 
in my teens—until I recovered and remembered 
the lout in the cab at the door. And then I was 
five-and-thirty again in an instant. 

‘* His face altered when he heard who was 
below, and what it was I wanted of him. He 
looked not angry but distressed. He yielded, 
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however, before long, not to my reasons, for I | dress) than I am at all likely to spend befor 


gave him none, but to my entreaties. His old 
fondness for his friend might possibly have had | 
some share in persuading him against his will;- 
but my own opinion is that he acted entirely 
under the influence of his fondness for Me. 

‘*T waited in the sitting-room while he went 
down to the door; so I knew nothing of what 
passed between them when they first saw each 
other again. But oh, the difference between 
the two men when the interval had passed, and 
they came up stairs together and joined me. 
They were both agitated, but in such different 
ways! The hateful Armadale, so loud and red 
and clumsy; the dear, lovable Midwinter, so 
pale and quiet, with such a gentleness in his 
voice when he spoke, and such tenderness in 
his eyes every time they turned my way = Ar- 
madale overlooked me as completely as if I had 
not been in the room. He referred to me over 
and over again in the conversation ; Ae constant- 
ly looked at me to see what I thought, while I 
sat in my corner silently watching them; he 
wanted to go with me and see me safe to my 
lodgings, and spare me all trouble with the cab- 
man and the luggage. When I thanked him 
and declined, Armadale looked unaffected, re- 
lieved at the prospect of seeing my back turned 
at last, and of having his friend all to himself. 
I left him with his awkward elbows half over | 
the table, scrawling a letter (no doubt to Miss | 
Milroy), and shouting to the waiter that he 
wanted a bed atthe hotel. I had calculated (if 
I succeeded in reconciling them) on his staying 
as a matter of course where he found his friend | 
staying. It was pleasant to find my anticipa- | 
tions realized, and to know that I have as good | 
as got him now under my own eye. | 

‘* After promising to’ let Midwinter know | 
where he could see me to-morrow, I went away 
in the cab to hunt for lodgings by myself. 

‘With some difficulty I have succeeded in 
getting a sitting-room and bedroom to suit me | 
in this house, where the people are perfect stran- | 
gers tome. Having paid a week’s rent in ad- | 
vance (for I naturally preferred dispensing with | 
a reference), I find myself with exactly three 
shillings and ninepence left in my purse. It is 
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the wedding-day. 

** The other errand was of a far more serious 
kind. It led me into an attorney’s office. 

‘*T was well aware last night (though I was 


| too weary to put it down in my diary) that | 


could not possibly see Midwinter this morning, 
in the position he now occupies toward me, with- 
out at least appearing to take him into my con- 
fidence on the subject of myself and my cireum- 
stances. Excepting one necessary consideration 
which I must be careful not to overlook, there is 
not the least difficulty in my drawing on my in- 
vention, and telling him any story I please— 
for thus far I have told no story to any body 
Midwinter went away to London before it was 
possible to approach the subject. As to the Mil- 
roys (having provided them with the customary 
reference), I could fortunately keep them at 
arm’s-length on all questions relating purely to 
myself. And lastly, when I effected my mem- 
orable reconciliation with Armadale on the 
drive in front of the house, he was fool enough 
to be too generous to let me defend my charac- 
ter. When I had expressed my regret tor hay- 
ing lost my temper and threatened Miss Milroy, 


| and when I had accepted his assurance that my 
| pupil had never done nor meant to do me any 


injury, he was too magnanimous to hear a word 
on the subject of my private affairs. Thus I 
am quite unfettered by any former assertions of 
my own; and I may tell any story I please— 


| with the one drawback hinted at already in the 


shape of a restraint. Whatever I may invent 
in the way of pure fiction, I must preserve the 
character in which I have appeared at Thorpe- 
Ambrose—for, with the notoriety that is at- 
tached to my other name, I have no other choice 
but to marry Midwinter in my maiden name as 
* Miss Gwilt.’ 

‘“*This was the consideration that took me 
into the lawyer's office. I felt that I must in- 
form myself, before I saw Midwinter later in 
the day, of any awkward consequences that may 
follow the marriage of a widow who conceals 
her widow’s name, 

‘*Knowing of no other professional person 
whom I could trust, I went boldly to the law- 


impossible to ask Midwinter for money, after he | yer who had my interests in his charge at that 
has already paid Mrs. Oldershaw’s note-of-hand, | terrible past time in my life which I have more 
I must borrow something to-morrow on my reason than ever to shrink from thinking of now. 
watch and chain at the pawnbroker’s. Enough | He was astonished, and, as I could plainly de- 
to keep me going for a fortnight is all, and more | tect, by no means pleased to see me. I hardly 
than all; that I want. In that time, or in less | opened my lips before he said he hoped I was 
than that time, Midwinter will have married | not consulting him again (with a strong em- 
me. phasis on the word) on my own account. I 
| took the hint, and put the question I had come 

* July 29th. Two o’clock.—Early in the | to afk in the interests of that accommodating 
morning I sent a line to Midwinter, telling him | personage on such oceasions—an absent friend. 
that he would find me here at three this after- |The lawyer evidently saw through it at once ; 
noon. That done, I devoted the morning to| but he was sharp enough to turn my ‘friend’ to 
two errands of my own. One is hardly worth | good account on his side. He said he would 


mentioning—it was only to raise money on my 
watch and chain. I got more than I expected, 
and more (even supposing I buy myself one or 
two little things in the way of cheap summer 


answer the question as a matter of courtesy to- 
ward a lady represented by myself; but he must 
make it a condition that this consultation of him 
by deputy should go no further. 
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‘I accepted his terms, for I really respected 
the clever manner in which he contrived to keep 
me at arm’s-length without violating the laws 
of good-breeding. In two minutes I heard what 
he had to say, mastered it in my own mind, and 
went out. 

‘Short as it was, the consultation told me 
every thing I wanted to know. I risk nothing 
by marrying Midwinter in my maiden instead 
of my widow’s name. ‘The marriage is a good 
marriage in this way—that it can only be set 
aside if my husband finds out the imposture, 
and takes proceedings to invalidate our mar- 
riage in my lifetime. That is the lawyer's an- 
swer in the lawyer’s own words. It relieves me 
at once—in this direction, at any rate—of all 
apprehension about the future. The only im- 
posture my husband will ever discover—and 
then only if he happens to be on the spot—is 
the imposture that puts me in the place, and 
gives me the income, of Armadale’s widow; 
and by that time I shall have invalidated my 
own marriage forever. 

‘Half past two! He will be here in half an 
hour. I must go and ask my giass how I look. 
I must rouse my invention, and make up my 
little domestic romance. Am I feeling nervous 
about it? Something flutters in the place where 
my heart used to be. At five-and-thirty too! 
and after such a life as mine! 


“ Six o’clock.—He has just gone. The day 


for our marriage is a day determined on already. 
“T have tried to rest and recover myself. I 


I have come back to these leaves. 
There is much to be written in them since Mid- 
winter has been here that concerns me nearly. 

“Let me begin with what I hate most to re- 
member, and so be the sooner done with it— 
let me begin with the paltry string of falsehoods 
I told him about my family troubles. 

‘* What can be the secret of this man’s hold 
on me? How is it that he alters me so that I 
hardly know myself again? I was like myself 
in the railway carriage yesterday with Arma- 
dale. It was surely frightful to be talking to 
the living man, through the whole of that long 
journey, with the knowledge in me all the while 
that I meant to be his widow—and yet I was 
only excited and fevered. Hour after hour I 
never shrunk once from speaking to Armadale 
—but the first truampery falsehood I told Mid- 
winter turned me cold when I saw that he be- 
lieved it! I felt a dreadful hysterical choking 
in the throat when he entreated me not to re- 
veal my troubles. And once—I am horrified 
when I think of it—once, when he said, ‘If I 
could love you more dearly, I should love you 
more deafly now,’ I was within a hair’s-breadth 
of turning traitor to myself! Iwas on the very 
point of crying out to him, ‘Lies! alllies! I’m 
a fiend in human shape! Marry the wretched- 
est creature that prowls the streets, and you will 
marry a better woman than me!’ Yes! the 
seeing, his eyes moisten, the hearing his voice 
tremble while I was deceiving him, shook me in 
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that way. I have seen handsomer men by hun- 
dreds, cleverer men by hundreds. What can 
this man have roused in me? Is it Love? I 
thought I had loved, never to love again. Does 
a woman not love when the man’s hardness to 
her drives her to drown herself? A man drove 
me to that last despair in days gone by. Did 
all my misery at that time come from some- 
thing which was not Love? Have I lived to 
be five-and-thirty, and am I only feeling now 
what Love really is ?—now, when it is too late? 
Ridiculous! Besides, what is the use of ask- 
What do I know about it? What does 
any woman ever know? ‘The more we think 
of it the more we deceive ourselves. I wish I 
had been born an animal. My beauty might 
have been of some use to me then—it might 
have got me a good master. 

‘* Here is a whole page of my diary filled ; 
and nothing written yet that is of the slightest 
use tome! My miserable made-up story must 
be told over again here, while the incidents are 
fresh in my memory—or how am I to refer to 
it consistently on after-occasions when I may 
be obliged to speak of it again ? 

‘*' There was nothing new in what I told him: 
it was the commonplace rubbish of the cireulat- 
ing libraries. A dead father; a lost fortune; 
vagabond brothers, whom I dread ever seeing 
again; a bedridden mother dependent on my 
exertions— No! I can’t write it down! I 
hate myself, I despise myself, when I remember 
that he believed it because I said it—that he was 
distressed by it because it was my story! I 
will face the chances of contradicting myself—I 
will risk discovery and ruin—any thing rather 
than dwell on that contemptible deception of 
him a moment longer. 

‘** My lies came to an end at last. And then 
he talked to me of himself and of his prospects. 
Oh, what a relief it was to turn to that, at the 
time! What a relief it is to come to it now! 

‘*He has accepted the offer about which he 
wrote to me at Thorpe-Ambrose; and he is now 
engaged as occasional foreign correspondent to 
the new newspaper. His first destination is 
Naples. I wish it had been some other place; 
for I have certain past associations with Naples 
which I am not at all anxious to renew. It 
has been arranged that he is to leave England 
not later than the eleventh of next month. Be- 
fore that time, therefore, I, who am to go with 
him, must go with him as his wife. 

‘*There is not the slightest difficulty about 
the marriage. All this part of it is so easy that 
I begin to dread an accident. The proposal to 
keep the thing strictly private—which it might 
have embarrassed me to make—comes from 
him. Marrying me in his own name—the 
name that he has kept concealed from every 
living creature but myself and Mr. Brock—it 
is his interest that not a soul who kriows him 
should be present at the ceremony ; his friend 
Armadale least of all. He has been a week 
in London already. When another week has 
passed he proposes to get the License, and to 
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be married in the church belonging to the par- 
ish in which the hotel is situated. ‘These are 


the only necessary formalities. I had but to} 


say ‘Yes’ (he told me), and to feel no further 
anxiety about the future. I said ‘ Yes,’ with 
such a devouring anxiety about the future that 
I was afraid he would see it. What minutes 
the next few minutes were, when he whispered 
delicious words to me, while I hid my face on 
his breast! 

**T recovered myself first, and led him back 
to the subject of Armadale; having my own 
reasons for wanting to know what they said to 
each other after I had left them yesterday. 

‘*The manner in which Midwinter replied 
showed me that he was speaking under the re- 
straint of respecting a confidence placed in him 
by his friend. Long before he had done I de- 
tected what the confidence was. Armadale had 
been ‘consulting him (exactly as I anticipated) 
on the subject of the elopement. Although he 
appears to have remonstrated against taking the 
girl secretly away from her home, Midwinter 
seems to have felt some delicacy about speaking 
strongly ; remembering (widely different as the 
circumstances are) that he was contemplating 
a private marriage himself. I gathered, at any 
rate, that he had produced very little effect by 
what he had said; and that Armadale had al- 
ready carried out his absurd intention of con- 
sulting the head-clerk in the office of his Lon- 
don lawyers. 

‘* Having got as far as this, Midwinter put 
the question which I felt must come sooner or 
later. He asked if I objected to our engage- 
ment being mentioned in the strictest secrecy to 
his friend. 


**¢*T will answer,’ he said, ‘for Allan’s re- | 


specting any confidence that I place in him. 
And I will undertake, when the time comes, so 
to use my influence over him as to prevent his 
being present at the marriage, and discovering 
(what he must never know) that my name is the 
same as his own. It-would help me,’ he went 
on, ‘to speak more strongly to him about the 


object that has brought him to London, if I can | 


requite the frankness with which he has spoken 
of his private affairs to me, by the same frank- 
ness on my side.’ 

**T had no choice but to give the necessary 
permission, and I gave it. It is of the. utmost 


importance to me to know what course Major | 


Milroy takes with his daughter and Armadale, 
after receiving my anonymous letter; and, un- 
less I invite Armadale’s confidence in some way, 
I am nearly certain to be kept in the dark. 
Let him once be trusted with the knowledge 
that I am to be Midwinter’s wife; and what he 
tells his friend about his love-affair he will tell me. 

**When it had been understood between us 
that Armadale was to be taken into our confi- 
dence, we began to talk about ourselves again. 
How the time flew! What a sweet enchant- 
ment it was to forget every thing in his arms! 
How he loves me!—ah, poor fellow, how he 


- loves me! 


Sa ee ee et ee ee 
| ‘I have promised to meet him to-morrow 
morning in the Regent’s Park. The less he jg 
seen here the better. The people in this house 
are strangers to me certainly—but it may be 
wise to consult appearances, and not to produce 
the impression, even on their minds, that Mid- 
winter is engaged to me. Now I think of it, j; 
might be wiser still to get Armadale to pay me 
some visits, and to set these people thinking (as 
I have set the Thorpe-Ambrose people thinking 
that fe is the man who is tomarry me! If any 
after-inquiries are made, when I have run my 
grand risk, the testimony of my London land- 
| lady might be testimony worth having. 

‘*That wretched old Bashwood! Writing 
of Thorpe-Ambrose reminds me of him. What 
will he say when the town-gossip tells him that 
Armadale has taken me to London, in a car- 
riage reserved for ourselves? It really is too 
absurd in a man of Bashwood’s age and appear- 
ance to presume to be in love!, 


“* July 30th. News at last! Armadale has 
heard from Miss Milroy. My anonymous let- 
ter has produced its effect. The girl is removed 
from Thorpe-Ambrose already ; and the whole 
project of the elopement is blown to the winds 
at once and forever. This was the substance 
of what Midwinter had to tell me, when I met 
him in the Park. I affected to be excessively 
astonished, and to feel the necessary feminine 
longing to know all the particulars. * Not that 
I expect to have my curiosity satisfied,’ I added, 
‘for Mr. Armadale and I are little better than 
mere acquaintances, after all.’ 

‘** You are far more than a mere acquaint- 
ance in Allan's eyes,’ said Midwinter. ‘ Having 
your permission to trust him, I have already 
told him how near and dear you are to me.’ 
| «Hearing this, I thought it desirable, before 
| I put any questions about Miss Milroy, to attend 
to my own interests first, and to find out what 

effect the announcement of my coming marriage 
had produced on Armadale. It was possible 
| that he might be still suspicious of me, and that 
the inquiries he made jn London, at Mrs. Mil- 
roy’s instigation, might be still hanging on his 
mind. 

‘¢*Did Mr. Armadale seem surprised,’ I asked, 
‘when you told him of our engagement, and 
when you said it was to be kept a secret from 
every body?’ 

‘¢*He seemed greatly surprised,’ said Mid- 
winter, ‘to hear that we were going to be mar- 
ried. All he said when I told him it must be 
| kept a secret was, that he supposed there were 
| family reasons on your side for making the mar- 
| riage a private one.’ 








| «What did you say,’ I inquired, ‘ when he 
/made that remark ?” 
‘**T said there were family reasons on my 


side,’ answered Midwinter. ‘And 1 thought it 
| right to add—considering that Allan had al- 
lowed himself to be misled by the ignorant dis- 
trust of you at Thorpe-Ambrose—that you had 
i confided to me the whole of your sad family 








story, and that you had amply justified, in my 
eves, your unwillingness to speak of your pri- 
yate affairs, under all ordinary circumstances.’ 

(«I breathed freely again. He had said just 
what was wanted, just in the right way.) 

«“¢Thank you,’ I said, ‘for putting me right 
in your friend’s estimation. Does he wish to 
see me?’ I added, by way of getting back to the 
other subject of Miss Milroy and the elopement. 

‘**He is longing to see you,’ returned Mid- 
winter. ‘He is in great distress, poor fellow— 
distress which I have done my best to soothe, 
but which I believe would yield far more readi- 
ly to a woman’s sympathy than to mine.’ 

” «¢¢ Where is he now?’ I asked. 

‘He was at the hotel; and to the hotel I in- 
stantly proposed that we should go. It is a 
busy, crowded place; and (with my veil down) 
I have less fear of compromising myself there 
than at my quiet lodgings. Besides, it is vitally 
important to me to know what Armadale does 
next, under this total change of circumstances 
—for I must so control his proceedings as to get 
him away from England if I can. We took a 
cab: such was my eagerness to sympathize with 
the heart-broken lover, that we took a cab. 


‘* Any thing so ridiculous as Armadale’s be- 
havior under the double shock of discovering 
that his young lady has been taken away from 
him, and that I am to be married to Midwinter, 
I never before witnessed in all my experience. 
To say that he was hke a child is a libel on all 
children who are not born idiots. He congrat- 
ulated me on my coming marriage, and exe- 
crated the unknown wretch who had written 
the anonymous letter, little thinking that he 
was speaking of one and the same person in 
one and the same breath. Now he submissively 
acknowledged that Major Milroy had his rights 
as a father, and now he reviled the major as 
having no feeling for any thing but his mechan- 
ics and his clock. At one moment he started 
up, with the tears in his eyes, and declared that 
his ‘darling Neelie’ was an angel on earth. At 
another he sat down sulkily, and thought that 
a girl of her spirit might have run away on the 
spot and joined him in London. After a good 
half hour of this absurd exhibition I succeeded 
in quieting him; and then a few words of ten- 
der inquiry produced what I had expressly come 
to the hotel to see—Miss Milroy’s letter. 

‘** Tt was outrageously long and rambling and 
confused—in short, the letter of a fool. I had 
to wade through plenty of vulgar sentiment and 
lamentation, and to lose time and patience over 
maudlin and nauseous outbursts of affection, of 
kisses inclosed in circles of ink. However, I 
contrived to extract the information I wanted at 
last; and here it is: 


warning, appears to have sent at once for his 
daughter, and to have shown her the letter. 
‘You know what a hard life I lead with your 
mother; don’t make it harder still, Neelie, by 
deceiving me.’ That was all the poor old gen- 
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tleman said. I always did like the major; 
and, though he was afraid to show it, I know he 
always liked me. His appeal to his daughter 
(if her account of it is to be believed) cut her to 
the heart. She burst out erying (let her alone 
for crying at the right moment! ), and confessed 
every thing. 

‘* After giving her time to recover herself (if 
he had given her a good box on the earsit would 
have been more to the purpose!) the major 
seems to have put certain questions, and to have 
become convinced (as I was convinced myself) 
that his daughter’s heart, or fancy, or whatever 
she calls it, was really and truly set on Arma- 
dale. The discovery evidently distressed as well 
as surprised him. He appears to have hesitated, 
and to have maintained his own unfavorable 
opinion of Miss Neelie’s lover for some little 
time. But his daughter's tears and entreaties 
(so like the weakness of the dear old gentle- 
man!) shook him at last. Though he firmly 
refused to allow of any marriage engagement at 
present, he consented to overlook the clandes- 
tine meetings in the Park, and to put Arma- 
dale’s fitness to become his son-in-law to the 
test, on certain conditions. 

‘* These conditions are, that for the next six 
months to come all communication is to be 
broken off, both personally and by writing, be- 
tween Armadale and Miss Milroy. That space 
of time is to be occupied by the young gentle- 
man as he himself thinks best, and by the young 
lady in completing her education at school. If 
when the six months have passed they are both 
still of the same mind, and if Armadale’s con- 
duct in the interval has been such as to improve 
the major’s opinion of him, he will be allowed 
to present himself in the character of Miss Mil- 
roy’s suitor; and in six months more, if all goes 
well, the marriage may take place. 

**T declare I could kiss the dear old major if 
I was only within reach of him! If I had been 
at his elbow, and had dictated the conditions 
myself, I could have asked for nothing better 
than this. Six months of total separation be- 
tween Armadale and Miss Milroy! In half 
that time—with all communication cut off be- 
tween the two—it must go hard with me indeed 
if I don’t find myself dressed in the necessary 
mourning, and publicly recognized as, Arma- 
dale’s widow. 

‘* But 1 am forgetting the girl’s letter. She 
gives her father’s reasons for making his condi- 
tions in her father’s own words. The major 
seems to have spoken so sensibly and so feeling- 
ly that he left his daughter no decent alterna- 
tive—and he leaves Armadale no decent altern- 
ative—but tosubmit. As well as I can remember 
it, he seems to have expressed himself to Miss 


| Neelie in these, or nearly in these terms: 
“The major, on receipt of my anonymous | 


*¢ ¢Don’t think I am behaving cruelly to you, 
my dear; I am merely asking you to put Mr. 
Armadale to the proof. It is not only right, it 
is absolutely necessary, that you should hold no 
communication with him for some time to come 
—and I will show you why. In the first place, 
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if you go to school, the necessary rules in such | 


places—necessary for the sake of the other girls 


—would not permit you to see Mr. Armadale or | 


to receive letters from him; and, if you are to 
become mistress of Thorpe-Ambrose, you must 
finish your education ; for you would be ashamed, 
and I should be ashamed, if you occupied the po- 
sition of a lady of station without having the 
accomplishments which all ladies of station are 
expected to possess. In the seeond place, I 
want to see whether Mr. Armadale will con- 
tinue to think of you as he thinks now, without 
being encouraged in his attachment by secing 
you, or reminded of it by hearing from you. If 
I am wrong in thinking him flighty and unre- 
liable, and if your opinion of him is the right 
one, this is not putting the young man to an 
unfair test—true love survives much longer sep- 
aration than a separation of six months. And 
when that time is over, and well over—and 
when I have had him under my eye for another 
six months, and have learned to think as highly 
of him as you do—even then, my dear, after all 
that terrible delay, you will still be a married 
woman before you are eighteen. Think of this, 
Neelie, and show that you love me and trust me 
by acceptiag my proposals. I will hold no com- 
munication with Mr. Armadale myself. I will 
leave it to you to write and tell him what has 
been decided on. He may write back one letter, 
and one only, to acquaint you with his decision. 
After that, for the sake of your reputation, no- 


thing more is to be said, and nothing more is | 


to be done, and the matter is to be kept strictly 
private between ourselves until the six months’ 
interval is at an end.’ 

“To this effect the major spoke. His be- 
havior to that little slut of a girl has produced 
a stranger impression on me than any thing else 
in the letter. It has set me thinking (me, of 
all the people in the world!) of what they call 
‘a moral-difficulty.” We are perpetually told 
that there can be no possible connection between 
virtue and vice. Can there not? Here is Ma- 
jor Milroy doing exactly what an excellent fa- 
ther, at once kind and prudent, affectionate and 
firm, would do under the cireumstances—and 
by that very course of conduct he has now 
smoothed the way for me, as completely as if he 
had been the chosen accomplice of that abomin- 
able creature, Miss Gwilt. Only think of my 
reasoning in this way! But I am in such good 
spirits I can do any thing to-day. I have not 
looked so bright and so young as I look now 
for months past! 


it is so excessively dull and stupid that I really 
can’t help wandering away from it into reflec- 
tions of my own, as a mere relief. 

** After informing her disconsolate swain that 
she meant to sacrifice herself to her beloved fa- 


ther’s wishes (the brazen assurance of her set- | 


ting up for a martyr after what has happened 
exceeds any thing I ever heard or read of!), 
Miss Neclie next mentioned that the major pro- 
posed taking her to the sea-side for change of 


| place, to see his yacht. 


air, during the few days that were still to elapse 
before she went to school. Armadale was to 
send his answer by return of post, and to ad- 
dress her, under cover to her father, at Lowes- 
toft. With this, and with a last outburst of 
tender protestation, crammed crookedly into a 
corner of the page, the letter ended. (N.B.— 
The major’s object in taking her to the sea-side 
is plain enough. He still privately distrusts 
Armadale, and he is wisely determined to pre- 
vent any more clandestine meetings.in the park, 
| before the girl is safely disposed of at school. ) 

‘*When I had done with the letter—I had 
requested permission to read parts of it which 
I particularly admired, for the second and third 
time !—we all consulted together in a friendly 
way about what Armadale was to do. 

** He was fool enough, at the outset, to pro- 
test against submitting to Major Milroy’s con- 
ditions. He declared, with his odious red face, 
looking the picture of brute health, that he should 
never survive a six months’ separation from his 
beloved Neelie. Midwinter (as may easily be 
imagined) looked a little ashamed of him, and 
joined me in bringing him to his senses. We 
showed him, what would have been plain enough 
to any body but a booby, that there was no hon- 
orable, or even decent, alternative left but to 
follow the example of submission set by the 
young lady. ‘Wait—and you will have her 
for your wife,’ was what I said. ‘* Wait—and 
you will force the major to alter his unjust opin- 
ion of you,’ was what Midwinter added. With 
two clever people hammering common sense into 
his head at that rate, it is needless to say that 
| his head gave way, and he submitted. 
| « Having decided him to accept the major’s 
| conditions (I was careful to warn him, before he 
wrote to Miss Milroy, that my engagement to 
Midwinter was to be kept as strictly secret from 
her as from every body else), the next question 
we had to settle related to his future proceed- 
ings. I was ready with the necessary arguments 
to stop him, if he had proposed returning to 
Thorpe-Ambrose. But he proposed nothing of 
the sort. On the contrary, he declared, of his 
own accord, that nothing would induce him to 
go back. ‘The place and the people were asso- 
ciated with every thing that was hateful to him. 
There would be no Miss Milroy now to meet 
him in the park, and no Midwinter to keep him 
company in the solitary house. ‘I'd rather break 
stones on the road,’ was the sensible and cheer- 
ful way in which he put it, ‘than go back to 


| Thorpe-Ambrose.’ 
**To return to the letter, for the last time— | 


“The first suggestion after this came from 
Midwinter. The sly old clergyman who gave 
Mrs. Oldershaw and me so much trouble, has, it 


| seems, been ill; but has been latterly reported 


better. ‘Why not go to Somersetshire,’ said 
Midwinter, ‘and see your good friend, and my 
good friend, Mr. Brock?’ 

** Armadale caught at the proposal readily 
enough. He longed, in the first place, to see 
‘dear old Brock,’ and he longed, in the second 
Yes; he would stay & 
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few days more in London with Midwinter, and 
then he would go to Somersetshire. But what 
after that ? 

“Seeing my opportunity, I came to the res- 
cue this time. ‘You have got a yacht, Mr. Ar- 
madale,’ I said; ‘and you know that Midwinter 
is going to Italy. When you are tired of Som- 
ersetshire, why not make a voyage to the Med- 
iterranean, and meet your friend, and your 
friend’s wife, at Naples.?’ 

‘‘] made the allusion to ‘his friend’s wife,’ 
with the most becoming modesty and confusion. 
Armadale was enchanted. I had hit on the 
best of all ways of occupying the weary time. 
He started up and wrung my hand in quite an 
ecstasy of gratitude. How I do hate people who 
can only express their feelings by hurting other 
peoples’ hands! 

‘* Midwinter was as pleased with my proposal 
as Armadale ; but he saw difficulties in the way 
of carrying it out. He considered the yacht 
too small for a cruise to the Mediterranean, and 
he thought it would be wise to hire a larger ves- 
sel. His friend thought otherwise. I left them 
arguing the question. It was quite enough for 
me to have made sure, in the first place, that 
Armadale will not return to Thorpe-Ambrose ; 
and to have decided him, in the second place, 
on going abroad. He may go how he likes. I 
should prefer the small yacht myself—for there 
seems to be a chance that the small yacht might 
do me the inestimable service of drowning 
him 


‘* Five o’clock.—The excitement of feeling 
that I have got Armadale’s future movements 
completely under my own control made me so 
restless, when I returned to my lodgings, that 
I was obliged to go out again and do some- 
thing. A new interest to occupy me being 
what I wanted, I went to Pimlico to have it out 
with Mother Oldershaw. 

‘*T walked—and made up my mind on the 
way that I would begin: by quarreling with her. 
One of my notes of hand being paid already, 
and Midwinter being willing to pay the other 
two when they fall due, my present position 
with the old wretch is as independent a one as I 
could desire. I always get the better of her 
when it comes to a downright battle between 
us, and find her wonderfully civil and obliging 
the moment I have made her feel that mine is 
the strongest will of the two. In my present 
situation she might be of use to me in various 
ways, if I could secure her assistance without 
trusting her with secrets which I am now more 
than ever determined to keep to myself. That 
was my idea as I walked to Pimlico. Upset- 
ting Mother Oldershaw’s nerves, in the first 
place, and then twisting her round my little 
finger, in the second, promised me, as I thought, 
an interesting occupation for the rest of the aft- 
ernoon. 

‘*When I got to Pimlico a surprise was in 
store for me. The house was shut up—not 
only on Mrs. Oldershaw’s side, but on Doctor 


Downward’s as well. A padlock was on the 
shop-door; and a man was hanging about on 
the watch, who might have been an ordinary 
idler certainly, but who looked, to my mind, 
like a policeman in disguise. 

** Knowing the risks the doctor runs in his 
particular form of practice, I suspected at once 
that something serious had happened, and that 
even cunning Mrs. Oldershaw was compromised 
this time. Without stopping, or making any 
inquiry, therefore, I called the first cab that 
passed me and drove to the post-office, to which 
[I had desired my letters to be forwarded if any 
came for me after I left my Thorpe-Ambrose 
lodging. 

‘*Qn inquiry a letter was produced for ‘ Miss 
Gwilt.’ It was in Mother Oldershaw’s hand- 
writing, and it told me (as I had supposed) that 
the doctor had got into a serious difficulty— 
that she was herself more unfortunately mixed 
up in the matter—and that they were both in 
hiding for the present. The letter ended with 


some sufficiently venomous sentences about my 


conduct at Thorpe-Ambrose, and with a warn- 
ing that I have not heard the last of Mrs. Older- 
shaw yet. It relieved me to find her writing in 
this way—for she would have been civil and 
cringing if she had had any suspicion of what I 
have really got in view. I burned the letter as 
And there, for 
connection be- 

I must do all 
my own dirty work now—and I shall be all the 
safer, perhaps, for trusting nobody ’s hands to do 
it but my own. 


soon as the candles came up. 
the present, is an end of the 
tween Mother Jezebel and me. 


*¢ July 31st.—More useful information for me 
I met Midwinter again in the Park (on the pre- 
text that my reputation might suffer if he called 
too often at my lodgings); and heard the last 
news of Armadale since I left the hotel yesterday. 

** After he had written to Miss Milroy, Mid- 
winter took the opportunity of speaking to him 
about the necessary business arrangements dur- 
It was 
decided that the servants should be put on board 
wages, and that Mr. Bashwood should be left in 
charge. (Somehow I don’t like this reappear- 
ance of Mr. Bashwood in connection with my 
present interests, but there is no help for it.) 
The next question—the question of money—was 
settled at once by Armadale himself. All his 
available ready-money (a large sum) is to be 
lodged by Mr. Bashwood in Coutts’s Bank, and 
to be there deposited in Armadale’s name. This, 
he said, would save him the worry of any fur- 
ther letter-writing to his steward, and would 
enable him to get what he wanted, when he 
went abroad, at a moment’s notice. The plan 
thus proposed being certainly the simplest and 
the safest, was adopted with Midwinter’s full 
concurrence ; and here the business discussion 
would have ended, if the everlasting Mr. Bash- 
wood had not turned up again in the conversa- 
tion and prolonged it in an entirely new direc- 
tion. 


ing his absence from the great house. 
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“On reflection, it seems to have struck Mid- | 


winter that the whole responsibility at Thorpe- 
Ambrose ought not to rest on Mr. Bashwood’s 
shoulders. Without in the least distrusting 
him, Midwinter felt, nevertheless, that he ought 
to have somebody set over him to apply to in 
case of emergency. Armadale made no objec- 
tion to this; he only asked, in his helpless way, 
who the person was to be? 

‘The answer was not an easy one to arrive 
at. Either of the two solicitors at Thurpe-Am- 
brose might have been employed—but Arma- 
dale was on bad terms with both of them. Any | 
reconciliation with such a bitter enemy as the 
elder lawyer, Mr. Darch, was out of the ques- 
tion; and reinstating Mr. Pedgift in his former 
position implied a tacit sanction on Armadale’s 
part of the lawyer’s abominable conduct toward 
me, which was scarcely consistent with the re- 
spect and regard that he felt for the lady who 
was soon to be his friend’s wife. After some | 
further discussion Midwinter hit on a new sug- 
gestion which appeared to meet the difficulty. 
He proposed that Armadale should write to a 
respectable solicitor at Norwich, stating his po- 
sition in general terms, and requesting that 
gentleman to take charge of his affairs, and to 
act as Mr. Bashwood’s adviser and superintend- 
ent when occasion required. Norwich being 
within an easy railway ride of Thorpe-Ambrose, 
Armadale saw no objection to the proposal, and 
promised to write to the Norwich lawyer. Fear- 
ing that he might make some mistake, if he 
wrote without assistance, Midwinter drew him 
out a draft of the necessary letter, and Arma- | 
dale having delayed till the next mornjng, was 
now engaged in copying the draft, and also in 
writing to Mr. Bashwood to lodge the money | 
immediately in Coutts’s Bank. 

**These details are so dry and uninteresting | 
in themselves that I hesitated at first about put- 
ting them down in my diary. But a little re-| 
flection has convinced me that they are too im- 
portant to be passed over. Looked at from my 
point of view they mean this—that Armadale’s 
own act is now cutting him off from all com-' 
munication with Thorpe-Ambrose, even by let- 
ter He is as good as dead already to every 
body he leaves behind him. The causes which 
have led to such a result as that are causes 
which certainly claim the best place I can give | 
them in these pages. 


*¢ August 1st.—Nothing to record, but that I | 
have had a long, quiet, happy day with Midwin- | 
ter. He hired a carriage, and we drove to Rich- | 


mond, and dined there. After to-day’s expe- | 
rience it is impossible to deceive myself any | 
longer. Come what may of it, I love him. 

**T have fallen into low spirits since he left 
me. A persuasion has taken possession of my 
mind, that the smooth and prosperous course of | 
my affairs since I have been in London is too | 
smooth and prosperous to last. There is some- | 
thing oppressing me to-night, which is more | 
than the oppression of the heavy London air. 


‘* August 2d. Three o’clock.—My presenti- 
ments, like other peoples’, have deceived me 
often enough—but I am almost afraid that my 
presentiment of last night was really prophetic, 
for once in a way. 

‘*T went after breakfast to a milliner’s in this 
neighborhood to order a few cheap summer 
things. From the milliner’s I drove to Mid- 
winter’s hotel ; and (in pursuance of my reso- 
lution to throw dust, if I can, in the eyes of the 
people of this house) when I invited him to 
come and drink tea with me to-night, I begged 
that he would bring Armadale with him. | 
drove to the milliner’s and to the hotel, and 
part of the way back. Then, feeling disgusted 
with the horrid close smell of the cab (some- 
body had been smoking in it, [ suppose), I got 
out to walk the rest of the way. Before I had 
been two minutes on my feet-I discovered that 
I was being followed by a strange man. 

“This may mean nothing but that an idle 
fellow has been struck by my figure, and my 
appearance generally. My face could have made 
no impression on him—for it was hidden as 
usual by “my veil. Whether he followed me 
(in a cab of course) from the milliner’s, or from 
the hotel, I can not say. Nor am [ quite cer- 
tain whether he did or did not track me to this 
door. I only know that I lost sight of him be- 
fore I got back. There is no help for it but to 
wait till events enlighten me. If there is any 
thing serious in what has happened I shall soon 
discover it. 


“Five o’clock.—It is serious. Ten minutes 
since I was in my bedroom, which communi- 
cates with the sitting-room. I was just coming 
out when I heard a strange voice on the land- 
ing outside—a woman's voice. The next in- 
stant the sitting-room door was suddenly opened: 
the woman’s voice said, ‘ Are these the apart- 
ments you have got to let?’ and though the 


| landlady, behind her, answered, ‘No! higher 


up, ma’am,’ the woman came on straight to my 
bedroom, as if she had not heard. I had just 
time to slam the door in her face before she saw 
me. The necessary explanations and apologies 
followed between the landlady and the stranger 
in the sitting-room—and then I was left alone 


| again. 


‘*T have no time to write more. It is plain 
that somebody has an interest in trying to iden- 
tify me, and that, but for my own quickness, 
the strange woman would have accomplished 
this object by taking me by surprise. She and 
the man who followed me in the street are, I 
suspect, in league together; and there is proba- 
bly somebody in the back-ground whose inter- 
ests they are serving. Is Mother Oldershaw at- 
tacking me in the dark ? or who else can it be? 
No matter who it is, my present situation is too 
critical to be trifled with. I must get away from 
this house to-night, and leave no trace behind 
me by which I can be followed to another place. 


*€ August 3d.—Gary Street, Tottenham Court 
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Road.—I got away last night (after writing an 
excuse to Midwinter, in which ‘my invalid mo- 
ther’ figured as the all-sufficient cause of my 
disappearance) ; and I have found refuge here. 
It has cost me some money; but my object is 
attained! Nobody can possibly have traced me 
from All Saints’ Terrace to this address. 

‘* After paying my landlady the necessary for- 
feit for leaving her without notice, I arranged 
with her son that he should take my boxes in a 
cab to the cloak-room at the nearest railway sta- 
tion, and send me the ticket in a letter, to wait 
my application for it at the post-office. While 
he went his way in one cab I went mine in an- 
other, with a few things for the night in my 
little hand-bag. I drove straight to the millin- 
er’s shop—which I had observed, when I was 
there yesterday, had a back entrance into a 
mews, for the apprentices to go in and out by. 
I went in at once, leaving the cab waiting for 
me at the door. ‘A man is following me,’ I 
said; ‘and I want to get rid of him. Here is 
my cab-fare ; wait ten minutes before you give 
it to the driver, and let me out at once by the 
back way. Ina moment I was out in the mews 
—in another, I was in the next street—in a third, 
I hailed a passing omnibus, and was a free wo- 
man again. 

* Having now cut off all communication be- 
tween me and my last lodgings, the next pre- 
caution (in case Midwinter or Armadale are 
watched) is to cut off all communication, for 
some days to come at least, between me and the 
hotel. I have written to Midwinter—making 
my supposititious mother once more the excuse 
—to say that I am tied to my nursing duties, 
and that we must communicate by writing only 
for the present. Ignorant as I still am of who 
my hidden enemy is, and of what that enemy’s 
object may be, I can do no more to defend my- 
self than I have done now. 


** August 4th.—The two friends at the hotel | 


have both written tome. Midwinter expresses 
his sympathy, and his regret at our separation, 
in the tenderest terms. Armadale writes an 
entreaty for help under very awkward circum- 
stances. A letter from Major Milroy has been 
forwarded to him from the great house, and he 
incloses it in his letter to me. 

‘Having left the sea-side, and placed his 
daughter safely at the school originally chosen 
for her (in the neighborhood of Ely), the major 
appears to have returned to Thorpe-Ambrose at 
the close of last week; to have heard then, for 
the first time, the reports about Armadale and 
me; and to have written instantly to Armadale 
to tell him so. The letter is stern and short. 
Major Milroy dismisses the report as unworthy 
of credit, because it is impossible for him to be- 
lieve in such an act of ‘ cold-blooded treachery,’ 
as the scandal would imply, if the scandal were 
true. He simply writes to warn Armadale that, 
if he is not more careful in his actions for the 
future, he must resign all pretensions to Miss 
Milroy’s hand. 


‘I neither expect, nor wish for, | 
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an answer to this’ (the letter ends), ‘for I desire 

By 
shall 
Let me also add, 
that I positively forbid you to consider this let- 
ter as an excuse for violating the terms agreed 
on between us, by writing again to my daugh- 
ter. You have no need to justify yourself in 
her eyes—for I fortunately removed her from 
Thorpe-Ambrose before this abominable report 
had time to reach her, and I shall take good 
care, for her sake, that she is not agitated and 
unsettled by hearing it where she is now.’ 

‘* Armadale’s petition to me, under these cir- 
cumstances, entreats (as I am the innocent cause 
of the new attack on his character) that I will 
write to the major to absolve him of all indiscre- 
tion in the matter, and to say that he could not, 
in common politeness, do otherwise than accom- 
pany me to London. I forgive the impudence 
of his request, in consideration of the news that 
he sends me. It is certainly another circum- 
stance in my favor, that the scandal at Thorpe- 
Ambrose is not to be allowed to reach Miss 
Milroy’s ears. With her temper (if she did 
hear it) she might do something desperate in 
the way of claiming her lover, and might com- 
promise me seriously. As for my own course 
with Armadale, it iseasy enough. I shall quiet 
him by promising to write to Major Milroy; and 
I shall take the liberty, in my own private in- 
terests, of not keeping my word 

‘*Nothing in the least suspicious has hap- 
pened to-day. Whoever my enemies are, they 
have lost me, and between this and the time 
when I leave England they shall not tind me 
again. I have been to the post-office, and have 
got the ticket for my luggage inclosed to me in 
a letter from All Saints’ Terrace, as I directed. 
The luggage itself I shall still leave at the cloak- 
room until I see the way before me more clear- 
ly than I see it now. 


to receive no mere protestations in words. 
your conduct, and by your conduct alone, I 
judge you as time goes on. 


** August 5th.—Two letters again from the 
hotel. Midwinter writes to remind me, in the 
prettiest possible way, that he will have lived 
long enough in the parish by to-morrow to be 
able to get our marriage license, and that he 
proposes applying for it in the usual way at Doc- 
tors’ Commons. Now, if I am ever to say it, is 
the time to say No. But I haven't the heart to 
disappoint him, he is so eager to marry me. 

‘* Armadale’s letter is a letter of farewell. 
He thanks me for my kindness in writing to the 
major, sends me his best wishes, and bids me 
good-by till we meet again at Naples. He has 
learned from his friend that there are private 

asons which will oblige him to forbid himself 
the pleasure of being present at our marriage. 
Under these circumstances, there is nothing to 
keep him in London. He has made all his 
business arrangements; he goes to Somerset- 
shire by to-night’s train, and, after staying some 
time with Mr. Brock, he will sail for the Medi- 
terranean from the Bristol Channel (in spite of 
Midwinter’s objections) in his own yacht. 
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‘The letter incloses a jeweler’s box, with a 
ring in it—Armadale’s present to me on my 
marriage. It is a ruby—but rather a small one, 
and set in the worst possible taste. He could 
have given Miss Milroy a ring worth ten times 
the money, if it had been her marriage present. 
There is no more hateful creature, in my opin- 
ion, than a miserly young man. I wonder 
whether his trumpery little yacht will drown 
him? 


“T am so excited and fluttered I hardly know | 


what I am writing. 


he writes word that he will cal to-night, in the 
hope of seeing me on his way from the station 
to the hotel. Even if there was any risk in jt. 
I should see him, as things are now. But ther 
is no risk if he comes here from the station, jn. 
stead of coming from the hotel. 

**It is not ten o'clock yet—how am I to get 
through the long, lonely hours before Midwin 
ter comes? I can’t read; I can’t work. If | 


| had a piano—no, even if I had a piano I couldn’ 


Not that I shrink from | 


what is coming—I only feel as if I was being | 
hurried on faster than I quite like to go. At | 
this rate, if nothing happens, Midwinter will | 


have married me by the end of the week. 
then—! 


“ August 6th.—If any thing could startle me 
now, I should feel startled by the news that has 
reached me to-day. 

‘*On his return to the hotel this morning, 
after getting the Marriage License, Midwinter 
found a telegram waiting forhim. It contained 
an urgent message from Armadale, announcing 
that Mr. Brock had had a relapse on the previ- 
ous day, and that all hope of his recovery was 
pronounced by the doctors to be at anend. By 
the dying man’s own desire Midwinter was 
summoned to take leave of him, and was en- 
treated by Armadale not to lose a moment in 
starting for the rectory by the first train. 

“The hurried letter which tells me this tells 
me also that, by the time I receive it, Midwin- 
ter will be on his way to the west. He prom- 
ised to write at greater length, after he had seen 
Mr. Brock, by to-night’s post. 

“This news has an interest for me which 
Midwinter little suspects. There is but one hu- 
man creature besides myself who knows the se- 
cret of his birth and his name—and that one is 
the old man who now lies waiting for him at 
the point of death. What will they say to each 
other at the last moment? Will some chance 
word take them back to the time when I was in 
Mrs. Armadale’s service at Madeira? Will they 
speak of Me? 


“ August Tth—The promised letter has just 
reached me. No parting words have been ex- 
changed between them—it was all over before 
Midwinter reached Somersetshire. Armadale 


Mr. Brock was dead. 

“T try to struggle against it, but, coming 
after the strange complication of circumstances 
that has been closing round me for weeks past, 
there is something in this latest event of all 
that shakes my nerves. But one last chance 
of detection stood in my way when I opened my 
diary yesterday. When I open it to-day that 
chance is removed by Mr. Brock’s death. It 
means something; I wish I knew what. 

“The funeral is to be on Saturday morning. 
Midwinter will attend it as well as Armadale. 
But he proposes returning to London first; and 


And | 





| 


met him at the rectory gate with the news that | that one of the assistants persisted rather oddly 


touch it. Oh, the weariness of this empty, sol- 
itary day! If I could only sleep through it from 
now to the evening! 


*« Five o’clock.—I was not mistaken in beliey- 
ing that my nerves were all unstrung. Trifles 
that would not have cost me a second thought 
at other times weigh heavily on my mind now 

‘* Two hours since, in despair of knowing how 
to get through the day, I bethought myself of 
the milliner who is making my summer dress. 
I had intended to go and try it on yesterday, 
but it slipped out of my memory in the excite- 
ment of hearing about Mr. Brock. So I went 
this afternoon, eager to do any thing that might 
help me to get rid of myself. I have returned, 
feeling more uneasy and more depressed than | 
felt when I went out—for I have come back, 
fearing that I may yet have reason to repent 
not having left my unfinished dress on the mil- 
liner’s hands. 

‘* Nothing happened to me, this time, in the 
street. It whs only in the trying-on room that 
my suspicions were roused; and there it cer- 
tainly did cross my mind that the attempt to 
discover me, which I defeated at All Saints 
Terrace, was not given up yet, and that some 
of the shopwomen had been tampered with, if 
not the mistress herself. 

**Can I give myself any thing in the shape 
of a reason for this impression? Let me think 
a little. 

‘*T certainly noticed two things which were 
out of the ordinary routine, under the circum- 
stances. In the first place, there were twice as 
many women as were needed in the trying-on 
room. This looked suspicious—and yet I might 
have accounted for it in more ways than one. 
Is it not the slack time now? and don’t I know 
by experience that I am the sort of woman about 
whom other women are always spitefully curi- 
ous? I thought again, in the second place, 


in keeping me turned in a particular direction, 





with my face toward the glazed and curtained 
door that led into the work-room. But, after 
all, she gave a reason when I asked for it. She 
said the light fell better on me that way; and 
when I looked round there was the window to 
prove her right. Still, these trifles produced 
such an effect on me at the time that I purpose- 
ly found fault with the dress, so as to have an 
excuse for trying it on again, before I told them 
where I lived and had it sent home. Pure 
fancy, I dare say. Pure fancy, perhaps, at the 
present moment. I don’t care; I shall act on 
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instinct (as they say) and give up the dress. 
In plainer words still, I won't go back. 


‘* Midnight.—An hour has passed since Mid- 
winter left me; and here I still sit, with my 
pen in my hand, thinking of him. No words 
of mine can describe what has passed between 
us. The end of it is all I can write in these 
pages—and the end of it is, that he has shaken 
my resolution. For the first time since I saw 
the easy way to Armadale’s life at Thorpe-Am- 
brose I feel as if the man whom I have doomed 
in my own thoughts had a chance of escaping me. 

‘Ts it my love for Midwinter that has altered 
me? Or is it Ais love for me that has taken 
possession, not only of all I wish to give him, 
but of all I wish to keep from him as well? I 
feel as if I had lost myself—lost myself, I mean, 
in him—all through the evening. He was in 
great agitation about what had happened in 


Somersetshire; and he made me feel as dis-| 


heartened and as wretched about it as he did. 
Though he never confessed it in words, I know 
that Mr. Brock’s death has startled him as an 
ill-omen for our marriage—I knew it, because I 
felt Mr. Brock’s death as an ill-omen too. The 


superstition—/zs superstition—took so strong a | 
hold on me that when we grew calmer and he | 


spoke of the future—when he told me that he 
must either break his engagement with his new 
employers, or go abroad, as he is pledged to 
go, on Monday next—lI actually shrank at the 
thought of our marriage following close on Mr. 
Brock’s funeral, I actually said to him, in the 


impulse of the moment, ‘Go, and begin your | 
new life alone! go, and leave me here to wait | 


for happier times.’ 

‘*He took me in his arms. He sighed, and 
kissed me with an angelic tenderness. 
—oh, so softly and so sadly!—‘I have no life 
now apart from you.’ As these words passed 


his lips the thought seemed to rise in my mind | 


like an echo, ‘Why not live out all the days 
that are left to me, happy and harmless, in a 
love like this!’ I can’t explain it—I can’t real- 
ize it. That was the thought in me at the time; 
and that is the thought in me still. 
own hand while I write the words—and I ask 


myself, in astonishment, whether it is really the | 


hand of Lydia Gwilt ! 

** Armadale— 

‘No! I will never write, I will never think 
of Armadale again. 

‘Yes! Let me write once more—let me 
think once more of him, because it quiets me to 
know that he is going away, and that the sea 
will have parted us before I am married. His 


old home is home to him no longer, now that | 


the loss of his mother has been followed by the 
loss of his best and earliest friend. When the 
funeral is over he has decided to sail the same 
day for the foreign seas. We may or we may 
not meet at Naples. Shall I be an altered wo- 
man if we do? Iwonder! I wonder! 

‘* August 8th.—A line from Midwinter. He 
Vor. XXXTII.—No. 190.—H u 


He said | 


I see my | 


| has gone back to Somersetshire to be in readi- 
ness for the funeral to-morrow; and he will re- 
turn here (after bidding Armadale good-by) to- 
morrow evening. 

‘* The last forms and ceremonies preliminary 
to our marriage have been compliel with. I 
am to be his wife on Monday next. The hour 
must not be later than half past ten—which will 
give us just time, when the service is over, to 
get from the church door to the railway, and to 
start on our journey to Naples the same day. 

‘“To-day—Saturday—Sunday! I am not 
afraid of the time; the time will pass. I am 
not afraid of myself, if I can only keep all 
thoughts but one out of my mind. I love him! 
Day and night, till Monday comes, I will think 
of nothing but that. I love him! 


* Four oclock.—Other thoughts are forced 
into my mind in spite of me. My suspicions 
of yesterday were no mere fancies ; the milliner 
| has been tampered with. My folly in going 
| back to her house has led to my being traced 
(here. Iam absolutely certain that I never gave 
| the woman my address—and yet my new gown 

was sent home to me at two o'clock to-day ! 

‘* A man brought it with the bill, and a civil 
message to say that, as I had not called at the 
appointed time to try it on again, the dress had 
been finished and sent to me. He caught me 
in the passage; I had no choice but to pay the 
bill and dismiss him. Any other proceeding, 

| as events have now turned out, would have been 
| pure folly. The messenger (not the man who 
followed me in the street, but another spy sent 
to look at me beyond all doubt) would have de- 
| clared he knew nothing about it, if I had spoken 
to hm. The milliner would tell me to my 
face, if I went to her, that I had given her my 
address. ‘The one useful thing to do now is to 
set my wits to work iu the interests of my own 
security, and to step out of the false position in 
which my own rashness has placed me—if I can. 


** Seven o’clock.—My spirits have risen again 
| I believe I am in a fair way of extricating my- 
self already. 

‘*T have just come back from a long round 
inacab. First, to the cloak-room of the Great 
Western, to get the luggage which I sent there 
from All Saints’ Terrace. Next, to the cloak- 
room of the South Eastern, to leave my luggage 
(labeled in Midwinter’s name), to wait for me 
till the starting of the tidal train on Monday. 
Next, to the General Post-office, to post a let- 
ter to Midwinter at the rectory, which he will 
receive to-morrow morning. Lastly back again 
to this house—from which I shall move no more 
till Monday comes. 
| ¢* My letter to Midwinter will, I have little 
| doubt, lead to his seconding (quite innocently) 
| the precautions that I am taking for my own 
| safety. The shortness of the time at our dis- 
| posal on Monday will oblige him to pay his bill 
|at the hotel and to remove his luggage before 
the marriage ceremony takes place. All I ask 
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him to do beyond this is to take the luggage 
himself to the South Eastern (so as to make 
any inquiries useless which may address them- 
selves to the servants at the hotel)—and, that 
done, to meet me at the church door instead of 
calling for me here. The rest concerns nobody 
but myself. When Sunday night or Monday 
morning comes, it will be hard indeed—freed as 
I am now from all encumbrances—if I can’t 
give the people ‘vho are watching me the slip 
for the second time. 

‘It seems needless enough to have written to 
Midwinter to-day when he is coming back to me 
to-morrow night. But it was impossible to ask 
what I have been obliged to ask of him, without 


. ° . | 
making my false family circumstances once more 


the excuse; and having this to do—I must own 
the truth—I wrote to him because, after what I 
suffered on the last occasion, I can never again 
deceive him to his face. 


** August 9th —Two o’clock.—I rose early 
this morning, more depressed in spirits than usu- 
al. The re-beginning of one’s life, at the re- 
beginning of every day, has always been some- 


thing weary and hopeless to me for years past. | 


I dreamed too all through the night—not of 
Midwinter and of my married life, as I had 
hoped to dream—but of the wretched conspiracy 


to discover me, by which I have been driven | 


from one place to another like a hunted animal. 
Nothing in the shape of a new revelation enlight- 
ened me in my sleep. All Icould guess, dream- 
ing, was what I had guessed waking, that Mo- 
ther Oldershaw is the enemy who is attacking 
me in the dark. 

“My restless night has, however, produced 
one satisfactory result. It has led to my win- 
ning the good graces of the servant here, and 
securing all the assistance she can give me when 
the time comes for making my escape. 

‘* The girl noticed this morning that I looked 
pale and anxious. I took her into my confi- 
dence to the extent of telling her that I was 
privately engaged to be married, and that I had 
enemies who were trying to part me from my 
sweet-heart. This instantly roused her sympa- 
thy—and a present of a ten-shilling piece for her 


kind services to me did the rest. In the inter- | 


vals of her house-work she has been with me 
nearly the whole morning; and I have found 
o@, among other things, that her sweet-heart is 
a private soldier in the Guards, and that she ex- 
pects to see him to-morrow. I have got money 
enough left, little as it is, to turn the head of 
any Private in the British army—and, if the 
person appointed to watch me to-morrow is a 
man, I think it just possible that he may find 
his attentions disagreeably diterted from Miss 
Gwilt in the course of the evening. 


**The last time Midwinter came here from | 


the railway he came at half past eight. How 
am I to get through the weary, weary hours be- 
tween this and the evening? I think I shall 
darken my bedroom, and drink the blessing of 
oblivion from my bottle of Drops. 


| ** Eleven o’clock.—We have parted for the last 
| time before the day comes that makes us man 
| and wife. 

‘*He has left me, as he left me before, with 
an absorbing subject of interest to think of in 
his absence. 1 noticed a change in him the mo- 
ment he entered the room. When he told me 
of the funeral, and of his parting with Armadale 
on board the vacht, though he spoke with feelings 
deeply moved, he spoke with a mastery over him- 

| self which is new to me in my experience of him. 
It was the same when our talk turned next on our 
own hopes and prospects. He was plainly dis- 
appointed when he found that my family embar- 
rassments would prevent our meeting to-morrow, 
and plainly uneasy at the prospect of leaving me 
|to find my way by myself on Monday to the 
church. But there was a certain hopefulness 
and composure of manner underlying it all, 
| which produced so strong an impression on me 
| that I was obliged to notice it. ‘You know 
| what odd fancies take possession of me some- 
times,’ I said. ‘Shall I tell you the fancy that 
has taken possession of me now? I can’t help 
thinking that something has happened since we 
last saw each other, which you have not told me 
| yet.’ 

‘¢¢Something has happened,’ he answered. 
‘ And it is something which you ought to know.’ 

‘* With these words he took out his pocket- 
book, and produced two written papers from it. 
One he looked at and put back. The other he 
placed on the table before me. Keeping his 
hand on it for a moment, he spoke again. 

‘* ¢ Before I tell you what this is, and how it 
came into my possession,’ he said, ‘I must own 
something that I have concealed from you. It 
is no more serious confession than the confession 
of my own weakness.’ 

‘* He then acknowledged to me, that the re- 
| newal of his friendship with Armadale had been 
| clouded, through the whole period of their in- 

tercourse in London, by his own superstitious 
misgivings. On every occasion when they were 
alone together, the terrible words of his father's 
death-bed letter, and the terrible confirmation 
of them in the warnings of the Dream, were 
| present tohismind. Day after day, the convic- 
tion that fatal consequences to Armadale would 
come of the renewal of their friendship, and of 
my share in accomplishing it, had grown stron- 
ger and stronger in its influence over him. He 
had obeyed the summons which called him to 
the rector’s bedside, with the firm intention of 
confiding his previsions of coming trouble to Mr. 
Brock; and he had been doubly confirmed in 
his superstition, when he found that Death had 
entered the house before him, and had parted 
them, in this world, forever. He had traveled 
back to be present at the funeral, with a secret 
sense of relief at the prospect of being parted 
from Armadale, and with a secret resolution to 
make the after-meeting agreed on between us 
three at Naples a meeting that should never 
take place. With that purpose in his heart he 
had gone up alone to the room prepared for him, 


















on his arrival at the rectory, and had opened a 
letter which he found waiting for him on the ta- 
ble. The letter had only that day been discov- 
ered, dropped, and lost, under the bed on which 
Mr. Brock had died. It was in the rector’s 
handwriting throughout, and the person to whom 
it was addressed was Midwinter himself. 

‘‘Having told me this, nearly in the words 
in which I have written it, he lifted his hand 
from the written paper that lay on the table be- 
tween us. 

“«¢ Read it,’ he said; ‘and you will not need 
to be told that my mind is at peace again, and 
that I took Allan’s hand at parting, with a heart 
that was worthier of Allan’s love.’ 

“TI read the letter. There was no supersti- 
tion to be conquered in my mind; there were no 
old feelings of gratitude toward Armadale to be 
roused in my heart—and yet, the effect which 
the letter had had on Midwinter was, I firmly 
believe, more than matched by the effect that 
the letter now produced on Me 

‘*Tt was vain to ask him to leave it, and to 
let me read it again (as I wished) when I was left 
by myself. He is determined not to let it out 
of his own possession ; he is determined to keep 
it side by side with that other paper whick I had 
seen him take out of his pocket-book, and which 
contains the written narrative of Armadale's 
Dream. All I could do was to ask his leave to 
copy it; and this he granted readily. I wrote 
the copy in his presence; and I now place it here 
in my diary, to mark a day which is one of the 
memorable days of my life: 
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since the beginning of my illness, I found strength 
enough yesterday to look over my letters. One 


been lying unopened on my table for ten days 
past. 
that there has been dissension between you, and 
that you have left him. If you still remember 
what passed between us, when you first opened 
your heart to me in the Isle of Man, you will be 
at no loss to understand how I have thought over 


now passed, and you will not be surprised to 
hear that I have roused myself this morning to 
make the effort of writing to you. Although I 
am far from despairing of myself, I dare not, at 
my age, trust too confidently to my prospects of 
recovery. While the time is still my own I 
must employ it for Allan’s sake and for yours. 
‘*T want no explanation of the circumstances 
which have parted you from yourfriend. If my 
estimate of your character is not founded on an 
entire delusion, the one influence which can have 
led to your estrangement from Allan is the in- 
fluence of that evil spirit of Superstition, which I 
have once already cast out of your heart—which 
I will once again conquer, please God, if I have 
strength enough to make my pen speak my mind 
to you in this letter. 
‘**Tt is no part of my design to combat the 


ARMADALE. 


‘“*My pear Mipwinter,—For the first time | 


among them is a letter from Allan, which has 


He writes to me in great distress, to say | 


this miserable news, through the night that has | 
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belief which I know you to hold that mortal 
creatures may be the objects of supernatural 
intervention in their pilgrimage through this 
world. Speaking as a reasonable man, I own 
that I can not prove you to be wrong. Speak- 
ing as a believer in the Bible, I am bound to go 
farther, and to admit that you possess a higher 
than any human warrant for the faith that is in 
you. The one object which I have it at heart 
to attain, is to induce you to free yourself from 
the paralyzing fatalism of the heathen and the 
savage, and to look at the mysteries that per- 
plex, and the portents that daunt you, from the 
Christian’s point of view. If I can succeed in 
this, I shall clear your mind of the ghastly doubts 
that now oppress it, and I shall reunite you to 
your friend, never to be parted from him again 

‘*] have no means of seeing and questioning 
you. Ican only send this letter to Allan to be 
forwarded, if he knows, or can discover, your 
present address. Placed in this position toward 
you, I am bound to assume all that can be as- 
sumed in your favor. I will take it for grant- 
ed that something has happened to you or to 
Allan, which to your mind has not only con- 
firmed the fatalist conviction in which your fa- 
ther died, but has added a new and terrible 
meaning to the warning which he sent you in 
his death-bed letter. 

‘*On this common ground I meet you. On 
this common ground I appeal to your higher na- 
ture and your better sense. 

‘¢ Preserve your present conviction that th 
events which have happened (be they what they 
may) are not to be reconciled with ordinary mov- 
tal coincidences and ordinary mortal laws: and 
view your own position by the best and clearest 
light that your superstition can throw on it 
| What are you? You are a helpless instrument 
in the hands of Fate. You are doomed, beyond 
| all human capacity of resistance, to bring misery 
and destruction blindfold on a man te whom you 
have harmlessly and gratefully united yourself 
in the bonds of a brother's love. All that is 
morally firmest in your will and morally purest 
in your aspirations, avails nothing against the 
hereditary impulsion of you toward evil, caused 
by a crime which your father committed beture 
| you were born. In what does that belief end? 
| It ends in the darkness in which you are now 
lost; in the self-contradictions in which you are 
now bewildered; in the stubborn despair bs 
which a man profanes his own soul, and lowers 

himself to the level of the brutes that perish. 

“Look up, my poor suffering brother—look up, 
my hardly-tried, my well-loved friend, higher 
than this! Meet the doubts that now assail 
you from the blessed vantage-ground of Chris- 
tian courage and Christian hope; and your heart 
will turn again to Allan, and your mind will be 
at peace. Happen what may, God is all-mer 
ciful, God is all-wise: natural or supernatural, 

it happens through Him. The mystery of Evil 
that perplexes our feeble minds, the sorrow and 
the suffering that torture us in this little life, 
leave the one great tryth unshaken that the des- 
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tiny of man is in the hands of his Creator, and 
that God's blessed Son died to make us wor- 
thier of it. Nothing that is done in unquestion- 
ing submission to the wisdom of the Almighty 
isdone wrong. No evil exists, out of which, in 
obedience to His laws, Good may not come. 


Be true to what Christ tells you istrue. Encour- 


age in yourself, be the circumstances what they 
may, all that is loving, all that is grateful, all 
that is patient, all that is forgiving, toward your 
fellow-men. And humbly and trustfully leave 
the rest to the God who made you, aud to the 
Saviour who loved you better than his own life. 

‘This is the faith in which I have lived, by 
the Divine help and mercy, from my youth up- 
ward. 
ly, to make it your faith too. 
spring of all the good I have ever done, of all 
the happiness I have ever known; it lightens 
my darkness, it sustains my hope; it comforts 
and quiets me, lying here, to live or die, I know 
not which. Let it sustain, comfort, and enlight- 
en you. 
it has helped me in mine. 
another purpose in the events which brought you 
and Allan together than the purpose which your 
guilty father foresaw. Strange things, I do not 
deny it, have happened to you already. Stran- 
ger things still may happen before long, which 
I may not live to see. 


ence for good. The great sacrifice of the Atone- 


ment—I say it reverently—has its mortal reflec- | 


tions, even in this world. It danger ever threat- 
ens Allan, you, whose father took his father’s 
hife—you, and no other, may be the man whom 
the providence of God has appointed to save 
him. 

“*Come to me, if I live. Go back to the 
friend who loves you, whether 1 live or die. 

‘** Yours affectionately to the last, 
* Decimus Brock.” 


‘* «Tf danger ever threatens Allan, you, whose 
father took his father’s life—you, and no cther, 
may be the man whom the providence of God 
has appointed to save him.’ 

‘*'Those are the words which have shaken me 
to the soul. Those are the words which make 
me feel as if the dead man had left his grave, 
and had put his hand on the place in my heart 
where my terrible secret lies hidden from every 
living creature but myself. 
ter has come true already. The danger that it 
foresees threatens Armadale at this moment— 
and threatens him from Me! 

“If the favoring circumstances and the 


frightful temptation which have driven me thus | 


far drive me on to the end; and if that old 


man’s last earthly conviction is prophetic of the | 


truth, Armadale will escape me, do what I may, 


ficed to save his life. 


‘It is horrible! it isimpossible! it shall nev- | 


er be! At the thinking of it only my hand 


It will help you in your sorest need, as | 
It will show you | 


Remember, if that time | 


comes, that I died firmly disbelieving in your | 
influence over Allan being other than an influ- | 


| ond life. 


One part of the let- | 


trembles and my heart sinks. I bless the trem. 
bling that unnerves me! I bless the sinking that 
turns me faint! 
ter which have revived the relenting thoughts 
that first came Is j 
hard, now that events are taking me, smooth], 
and safely, nearer and nearer to the End? Js 
it hard to conquer the temptation to go on? 
No! it is easy to conquer the temptation—for 
Midwinter’s sake. I have never loved him yet. 
never, never, never as I love him now! ; 


I bless those words in the let. 


to me two days since! 


** Sunday, August 10th.—The eve of my wed- 


ding-day! I close and lock this book, never t 


| write in it, never to open it again. 
] ask you earnestly, I ask you confident- | 
It is the main- | 


**T have won the great victory; I have tram- 
pled my own wickedness under foot. 
nocent; Iam happy again. My love! my an- 
gel! when to-morrow gives me to you, I wil 
not have a thought in my heart which is not 
your thought as well as mine!” 


I am in- 


OF WASHING- 


THE SECOND LIFE 
TON. 
N the 22d of February, 1732, in a plain 
homestead of one story and attic, betwee: 
Pope’s and Bridge’s Creek, in Virginia, near th 
Potomac, was born George, son of Augustin: 
Washington, and great-grandson of the John 
Washington who, with his brother Lawren 
came from England, a Cavalier refugee, in 1657 
On the 14th of December, 1799, in the stately 
mansion of Mount Vernon, upon the banks of 
the river that was overlooked by that old home- 
stead many miles below, George Washington 
died, and the most memorable man whom God 
has granted to America entered upon his sec- 
With that second life, as it lives and 
acts in history, and especially in our national 


| history, I am now to deal in this essay, not pre- 
| suming to treat of that second life in God to 
| which His faithful servants are called from this 
| earth. 


He lived to see sixty-seven birthdays, 
and if we add sixty-seven to 1799, we have 1866, 
and February 22, 1866, closes the cycle of birth- 
days in his second life. 

Since his death Washington has been a living 
power on earth as never before; and as we are 
to meet together now, as a great and united na- 
tion, on the festival of his birth, we can not but 
recognize his virtual presence, and are quite sure 
that his spirit speaks in our laws, guards our 
homes and forts, marches with our armies, sails 
with our fleets, and watches over our flag. His 
career, we say, is now completing its second 
cycle, and it is now about as long time since 
Washington’s death as his death was from his 
birth—an obvious but most significant fact that, 
just as the nation has closed up the present sig- 
nal chapter of its history and crushed out the 


| great rebellion, abolished slavery, and restored 
and Midwinter will be the victim who is sacri- | 


the Union, the Father of our Country is round- 
ing this great historic period of his second life, 
and the echoes of his old triumphs in war and 
peace are ringing through the land in the grand 
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_— 
jubilee of liberty and union that is sounding 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

I will not attempt to review or sum up the 
first life of Washington. The simplest and most 
comprehensive generalizatiot will suffice to keep 
the main points of those sixty-seven years in 
mind. ‘The first period covers twenty-seven 
years, and may be called his preparation. It 
begins with the removal of the family up the 
river to Stafford County, opposite Fredericks- 
burg, and his instruction in the ‘‘old field 
school-house” by Hobby, the parish sexton; it 
then presents him to us as fatherless, and living 
at Bridge’s or Pope’s Creek, with his brother 
Augustine, under the excellent discipline of 
Mr. Williams’s school; then as living with his 
brother Lawrence, at Mount Vernon; then, at 
sixteen, a surveyor beyond the Blue Ridge, and 
for years familiar with the wildest scenes and 
roughest people of the Virginia borders; then 
begins his preliminary military career, and this 
presents him to us at nineteen, in 1751, as Dis- 
trict Adjutant-General; and in 1754, as second 
in command, Lieutenant-Colonel, on the open- 
ing of the seven years’ war with the French and 
Indians, which closed in 1759. Then, after an 
interval, during which the tyranny of English 
rule was developing itself, his second period— 
his great war career—opens; he appears at the 
head of the armies of the Revolution in 1775, 
and in 1783 he resigns his commission and 
closes his military career. Then the third, or 
civic, period begins, and covers the remaining 
sixteen years of his life, the eight years of his 
Presidency being hardly more memorable for 
their power over the nation than the eight years 
of his nominally private life. In order to make 
the parallel between his first and second life more 
distinct, it is best to remember his work under the 


three aspects—first, his preliminary training till 


the close of the French and Indian war, in 1759; 
then his service in the Revolution, ending in 
1783; then his civic influence in establishing 
the Constitutional Republic and administering 
its supreme office, and in watching over its wel- 
fare to the last. 

When he died he was nearer the heart of the 
nation than ever, and the career which had been 
developing itself part by part, and fastening at- 
tention to each successive part, now rose before 
the people in its unity, and his true historical 
eycle began. It began and continued, and the 
end is not yet, for it takes about the usual term 
of human life—seventy years—to show a great 
man’s place, under the Providence of God and 
in the destiny of his nation and his race. 
Through three stages history must pass before 
it bears its ripe fruit and rises to its true digni- 
ty within the Divine word and kingdom. Its 
first stage is the journal, that gives events as 
they transpire from day to day ; its second stage 
is that of annals, that unite the journals in the 
sequence and order of the year; last of all 
comes the conic stage of high history, in which 
the wisdom of ages is heard, and the story of 
things past takes its place in that eternal truth 


wherein past, present, and future are one. The 
instinct of our people has gone before our schol- 
ars in thus making the history of our civic Fa- 
ther. The tidings of his death, that went from 
State 40 State, village to village, and house to 
horse, as of a personal calamity, quickened the 
ufemory of the nation as it moved their grief 
and fixed their affection. The popular mind 
first recalled the scenes and events of his life in 
impassioned musing, as our own personal expe- 
riences sometimes rise before us like pictures 
upon some memorable vicissitude; then came 
more tranquil recollection asking for some due 
arrangement of his annals in sequence and or- 
der, such as his principal biographers, Marshall, 
Sparks, and Irving, have given; then comes the 
yearning for the higher story of his career—his 
true life in history—such a story as is now 
shaping itself in the heart of the nation, but 
which has not yet found any adequate embodi- 
ment. This essay aims rather to express the 
yearning than to fulfill the requirement, and I 
speak as one of the yearning people who are 
readers, not as one of the masters of history 
who are their teachers. 

Let us understand at the outset what we 
mean by the position that we assign to Wash- 
ington as our Representative Patriot. We, of 
course, do not mean to glorify his personal or 
individual character in oversight of the Provi- 
dential ideas and forces that worked through 
him; nor to the disparagement of his comrades 
in the field and the council, as if to make them 
out to be nothing, or next to nothing, that we 
may make him all in all. No, we can not ap- 
preciate him without appreciating them, for he 
knew and used them all for the best purposes, 
and in being their leader he was their inter- 
preter and organizer, the keystone in the arch 
that keeps the other stones together. What the 
nation could have done without him we can not 
say; but, thank God, in having him, we had all 
other patriots under their rightful chief; and in 
thus honoring him we do not put him on a 
pedestal for hero-worship as a demigod, but 
we accept him from God as the child of his 
Providence and the father of the nation. The 
characteristics that gave him place, and keep 
him still rising in estimation as our Providential 
man, are obviously three; in him met all the 
essential elements of our American condition 
and character; in him these elements were com- 
bined in personal life and organized into insti- 
tutions; in him these elemeats and institutions 
developed a diversity in unity, the many in one, 
which years are confirming in the destiny of our 
nation, which still, in its differences and its one- 
ness, is and is to be the Constitutional Republic 
of Washington. Consider his position in his- 
tory, then, as the representative of our national 
idea and destiny—in fact, as ideally as well as 
geographically our continental man, who con- 
tained in himself the elements of our national 
destiny, and who was the practical synthesis of 
our domain, people, and principles. 

I. Our national idea is, that we shall unite 
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many soils, people, and parties in one country, 
government, and civilization. In each of these 
respects the Father of our nation has been working 
for its welfare without stop, and being dead he 
is yet alive. In him the idea of the nation lives 
and goes forward. 

1. He has been a mighty power, first of all, in 
securing our territorial unity. At his birth the 
last of the old thirteen colonies was just planted, 


and Georgia was the youngest of the illustrious | 


sisterhood. Probably the whole thirteen colo- 
nies then did not contain as many people as 
now live in this city and its immediate vicinity ; 
while the bond of union was slight, being little 
more than community of language, dependence 
upon the British crown, and common hostility 
to the Indian and French marauders. In his 
lifetime Washington was the great Unionist 
leader—alike as a surveyor, land-owner, soldier, 
and magistrate. When a boy of sixteen, with 
compass and chain, he crossed the Blue Ridge, 
he carried the new empire of civilization with 
him; and as he looked down the slopes that 
empty into the Ohio, his glance was the pioneer 
of the march which afterward led him to Fort 
Duquesne, when, in capturing what is now Pitts- 
burg, he virtually secured the whole Western 
valiey to the future nation by securing the waters 
that dominate its destiny. Jt was indeed a 
comparatively little strip of land that he knew 
in his lifetime. He traveled north and south 
only as far as Boston and Savannah, and no 
farther west than the Ohio; and when he died, 
only three new States, Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee had been added to the old thirteen, 
making sixteen States in all, with a population 
of about five millions, with annual receipts and 
expenditures of about twelve millions of dollars, 
and with an area of 820,680 square miles, about 
a quarter of our present domain. 

After his death his name and power entered 
upon a new cycle of territorial dominion. In 
1793 he laid the corner-stone of the original 
Capitol at Washington; and in the year 1800, 
November 17, about a year after his death, 
Congress held its first session in the new me- 
tropolis, and recognized his presiding name and 
influence. What a power that metropolis has 
been to the nation! and what foresight he who 
gave it its name showed in his choice of the 
Seat of Government! It binds North and South, 
and virtually East aud West, together by its 
central position and the flow of its neighboring 
waters. It holds Virginia and Maryland with- 
in the Union by territorial necessity; commands 
Fortress Monroe as the key to Chesapeake Bay ; 
and commanding Chesapeake Bay, it claims the 
control of the Susquehanna River and its tribu- 
taries in Pennsylvania and New York, and vir- 
tually integrates with itself the great States that 
have colonized and controlled the West. New 
powers have confirmed and extended these ob- 
vious territorial affinities ; and since Fulton and 
Watt and Stephenson and Morse have given the 
nation the mighty forces of steam navigation, 
railways, and telegraphs, the Seat of Govern- 
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ment is more than ever the centre of the nation. 
and ere long the remote northwestern borde * 
the State of Washington that is to be, on the 
Pacific coast, will be within easier distance of 
the capital than Savannah was in Washington's 
time, and will catch and answer each word fix m 
the metropolis as by the nerve that binds the 
hand and foot of the nation to the imperial 
brain. 

Our Territorial troubles have come chiefly 
from the new domain that was annexed sinc 
Washington’s death, especially from the pur- 
chase of Louisiana in 1803, with an area larger 
than that of the whole national domain befor 
The State of Missouri, formed from a part of 
that Territory, became, as all know, the battle 
ground between slavery and liberty; and after 
first being committed to slavery within the 
Union, in spite of the sound old Washingt 
doctrine of emancipation and no more slavery, 
tried to keep and extend slavery outside of the 
Union. There the slavery propagandists show- 
ed their hand, first in the Missouri Compromise, 
then in its repeal, and then in the attempt at 
secession. The mantle of Washington had 
fallen upon a patriot President at the capital, 
and first by the sword and banner of the Union, 
under the rightful rulers, and then by the free 
act of the people, the treason was rebuked, and 
the curse of slavery has been forever removed 
from the soil. The leading influence went forth 
from the old capital, and border feuds were put 
down first of all by national power under the 
executive head. Back of the sword of Wash- 
ington there was a moral force that has never 
parted company with his name, and that has 
been ever carrying out his emancipation princi- 
ples. In 1786 he wrote to Morris: ‘* There is 
not a man living who wishes more sincerely 
than I do to see a plan adopted for the abolition 
of slavery. But there is only one proper and 
effectual mode by which it can be accomplished, 
and that is, by legislative authority ; and this, 
as far as my suffrage will go, will never be want- 
ing.” 

So from the capital of the nation and from 
its cardinal principle, liberty, our great Father 
has been guarding the unity of the soil, remov- 
ing the root of division, and bringing the new 
domain into harmony with the old. The land 
itself, in many respects so new and unadorned 
by history and romance, has an ideal, human 
worth from his influence; and a mighty powe1 
of civilization goes with his name from the 
mountain that lifts it to the skies down to the 
frontier village that speaks it to the prairies or 
forests, and the university that teaches it to 
youth as part of the living word of God and lib- 
erty. 

Under God, we believe that Washington, in 
his second life, is keeping the national domain 
at one; and the whole horde of traitors, backed 
by foreign confederates, have not and can not 
take from us the capital that is our inheritance 
—our bond and our destiny. The most impas- 
sioned and effective outbreak of national valor 
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came like a volcano’s fire at the word that the | 
capital was in danger of capture. While the war 

has been raging its walls have been rising, and its | 
paintings and sculptures going forward, and the 
statue of Liberty is crowning the dome. Under 

God and Liberty our chief still guards the land | 
and keeps the many in one. The soil that is 
identified with his name and centralized by his | 
capital bears his mark every where, and is our | 
country, under God. . 

2, Thus Washington lives still in the terri- 
torial unity of the country, whose many sections | 
he did so much to make one. We might show 
that he had foresight of the great lines of com- 
munication that were to fix this Union, as when 
he planned the draining of the Dismal Swamp 
of Virginia, and the uniting of the waters of the 
James with the Potomac, and opening commu- 
nications between the Potomac and the Ohio. 
But men are masters of the soil, and the land 
is one when the parties and races that tend to 
separate men are made to integrate them in a 
sound citizenship and generous humanity. We 
recognize his power as a living force in our cit- 
izenship and our humanity. 

Our American citizenship is based upon the 
idea of unity in difference—many States under 
one Federal Union. Washington was practi- 
cally the Father of our Union, and he is still its 
great practical representative. Ido not say that 
as a speculative thinker or a professional states- 
man he excelled other founders of our national 
polity. Franklin had undoubtedly more con- 
structive sagacity; Jay more juridical knowl- 
edge and acumen; Adams more intellectual 
originality ; Jefferson more ideal insight. Mad- 
ison had more cogent logic, and Hamilton more 
of a statesman’s genius for combination and 
forecast. But practically Washington carried 
more weight than ary of them, simply because 
he best embodied in his continental manhood, 
so contained and all-containing, the national 
life that they sought to school, define, and codi- 
fy. He brought to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion over which he presided the American Na- 
tionality itself in its sclar mass, light, and 
warmth, centripetal and centrifugal forces, while 
his associates were rather the observers, and 
mathematicians, and philosophers, who noted 
the phenomena, studied and stated the overrul- 
ing laws of the forming system, or superintended 
special departments of operation. He felt, and 


stitutional Convention in 1787, as the members 
were signing the engrossed copy of the Consti- 
tution, he looked toward the President’s chair, 
at the back of which a sun was painted, and ob- 
served to the persons next to him: ‘‘ I have oft- 
en, in the course of the session and the vicissi- 
tudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that sun behind the President without being 
able to tell whether it was rising or setting. <At 
length I have the happiness to know it is a ris- 
ing, not a setting sun.” So it was over that 
chair of Washington the sun of our America 
rose, and has not set nor waned. Practically 
he was our great statesman, and embodied the 
nation virtually, while others undoubtedly more 
acuteiy defined its theory. Yet he knew his 
grounds well; and in his plain, common-sense 
way he states the defects of the old Confederacy 
and the principles of the desired Union as dis- 
tinctly as words can do it. To Colonel Henry 
Lee, in 1786, he wrote on the subject of sup- 
pressing tumults in Massachusetts, and thus met 
his call for influence rather than for positive 
authority: ‘‘ Influence is not government. Let 
us have a government by which our lives, liber- 
ties, and properties will be secured, or let us 
know the worst at once.” 

Again, to Madison, in the same year: ‘ Thir- 
teen sovereignties pulling against each other, 
and all tugging at the Federal head, will soon 
bring ruin on the whole.” 

Washington well understood and indicated 
the two focal points of our national order, by 
which party-spirit and sectional jealousy are to 
be kept in check, and anarchy and despotism 
are to be kept off: the two principles of per- 
sonal and local liberty and central order that 
are to bring and keep our many people and 
States at one. He did not pretend to be able to 
interpret, define, and apply these principles in 
their sequences and relations as sagaciously as 
his associates; but practically he wielded and 
mastered them as no other man could do, and 
kept them within their wholesome bounds. He 
accepted them both as Providential facts, when 
he held Jefferson and Hamilton in his Cabinet: 
those two focal minds of the nation, who are still 
with us in their influence, and still held together 
by that national sagacity which centred in their 
Providential chief. Jefferson and Hamilton are 
gone, but they live still in their characteristic 
ideas, and are working together in the new life 





saw, and stated the principles that should shape 
the Magna Charta of the nation, as they had 
been developing themselves and working within 
him from his youth of public spirit through his 
career of military rule and civil influence. He 
carried in him the fact and the forces of the na- 
tional life that was to be interpreted and written 
out. He bore the forces of repose and action in 
the body politic, while they, his associates, were 
to draw up the statical and dynamical laws of 
those forces, or administer especial branches of 
their action. 
planetary. Franklin said a true and deep word 
when, on the last day of the session of the Con- 


Thus he was solar and they were | 





of the nation more harmoniously than they 
worked together in the Cabinet of Washington. 
I will not speak now of their personal characters, 
but of their historical mission as representatives 
of the ruling principles of the republic, Liberty 
and Union. Jefferson was more of the French 
theoretical school—our political Rousseau, in 
some respects ; while Hamilton was more of the 
English historical school—the Edmund Burke 
of America; yet each needed the other, and 
our nationality is integrating them’ both under 
startling and significant circumstances. A 
strange transformation, in one respect, has tak- 
en place in the championship of the great 
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Virginia Liberal’s idea of human rights; our 
Free States haye adopted his ideal principles, 
and left to Virginia his personal frailties—as 
when the wine is drawn off by a syphon, and 
only the lees are left behind If any reader 
wishes to make a bad pun on the word ‘: lees” 
he may do so, but we are not punning, but try- 
ing to study out our national history seriously. 
Our national life has been joining the ideal lib- 
erty of Jefferson with the conservative union- 
ism of Hamilton in the great struggle under | 
Abraham Lincoln, a patriot President, who was 
a Western edition of Washington—on paper a 
little rough, but with all the print there, and 
full and clear; while the Old Dominion was 
left to ruin under the tottering rule of a slave- | 
breeding oligarchy of traitors who, at home and | 
abroad, have been trying to betray every princi- | 
ple for which Washington fought and conquered | 
and legislated. Long live that Liberty and that | 
Union! Confounded are that junto of traitors. | 
God blesses the Constitution of the Federal Re- | 
public, and confounds the Confederacy that | 
conspired for its ruin. The Constitution now | 
vindicates itself as never before, and the con- | 
summation that Washington desired has come | 
through that legal amendment by which Liber- | 
ty and Union are one; and those focal points | 
that seemed sometimes in danger of separating 
draw near each other, like the foci in the ellipsis 
of the earth’s orbit, and repeat the order of the 
spheres. He lived in our Constitution, and | 
lives still, and still holds our many States in its 
unity. Andrew Johnson succeeds Abraham 
Lincoln in guarding the Union and Liberty of 
the Republic of Washington. 

8. The same influence which Washington 
holds in harmonizing the antagonist principles 
and parties of the republic under our law, he 
exercises in reconciling differences of race and 
habits in our civilization and humanity. In 
him, as a soldier and civilian, all the elements | 
and characters of American society seemed to 
be reconciled. In him, most obviously of all, | 
the North and South met together and were 
friends. When he visited Boston, as early as 
1756, when a young man of twenty-four, the 
staid Puritan population rejoiced to welcome 
him, and his blood-horses and stately equip- | 
ments won more admiration than censure from | 
grave fathers and mothers and earnest sons and 
daughters. When he had John Adams for his 
Vice-President the Cavalier and Puritan min- 
gled their wisdom and affection ; and what God 
has been doing for two centuries and more in | 
English history, he did signally for America in 
that union of Cavalier lordliness with Puritan 
independence. ‘The Southern people, except a | 
certain class of sectionalists and slavery-lovers | 
and propagandists, liked him, and the unspoiled 
heart of the Old Dominion set him forward as 
the model man. An incident in the campaign 
of 1754 shows something of the mischief that 
even then was breeding in the temper of South 
Carolina—that Judas Iscariot of the old thir- 
teen States in treason, although not betraying 


with a kiss. When Washington and his little 
army were in great danger from the French and 
Indians about Fort Duquesne, Captain Mackay 
arrived with his independent company of South 
Carolinians, and soon began his game of cross. 
purposes, with all airs of civility and etiquette, 
as if he carried his ramrod in his back-bone, not 
in his gun. Holding a commission from the 
King, the Captain would not acknowledge a 
provincial officer as superior, kept separate 
guards, and refused to use the parole and coun. 


|tersign. Washington bore with the foolery of 


this Carolina captain as long as he could, but 
left him when he refused to have his men help 
make the military road that the other soldiers 
were at work upon, unless he could have a shil- 
ling sterling a day for each man, which Wash- 
ington would not pay. Washington left Cap- 
tain Mackay at Fort Necessity—the Fort Neces- 
sity virtually where the city of Charleston and 
the State of South Carolina have been left to lie, 
and ought to lie till they repent, which they will 
have ample time to do, and will perhaps do more 
effectually from changing the logical method of 
their madness to the logic of loyalty. 
Generally, however, Washington was the bond 
of union between Northern and Southern men, 
and under his commanding and genial presence 
it became clear, as true philosophy affirms, that 
a certain difference of traits and culture helps 
instead of harming social fellowship, and differ- 
ences, when wisely and kindly treated, integrate 
instead of provoking and sundering the parties. 


|In old times the Northern man, with his re- 


served, thoughtful individualism, rejoiced to 
meet the genial, easy Southerner, with his 


ready fellowship and commanding air. So it 


will be again, when American ideas are carried 


| out, and our commercial, agricultural, and edu- 


cational habits are allowed to move among the 
Southern planters, and develop the industry 
that rests on liberty, and the order that gives 
power to character, not to caste. The New 
South and the New North are to meet together 
more cordially than the old, and Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line is to be the belt of our union, not 
the chain of our separation. Not precisely as 
some of us thought our great Father is mediat- 
ing between the alienated sections, yet he is none 
the less mediating. Edward Everett bore aloft 
through the nation his sacred image to stay the 
storm, almost as Peter the Hermit bore the 
cross; yet the rebellion came, and Edward Ey- 
erett lived to see that Washington was to sway 
the Union, not by ignoring, but by declaring 
and enforcing his anti-slavery principles and 
his emancipation policy. 

Here again Washington was and is the repre- 
sentative idea of the union of our many races 
under one republic. Around him, in the field 
and court, ali the nationalities gathered—French, 
German, Irish, Scotch, Polish; and all were 
represented in the new Union. The Celtic and 
Teutonic elements came together, and gave 
promise of that large hospitality that has since 
taken millions of new-comers to itself, and as- 
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similated them to its temper and polity. The 
best heart of Ireland gave its allegiance to the 
Union in the faithful and ardent Knox, who 
clung to Washington like a brother when he 
bade farewell to the army, and served him as 
Secretary of War to the last. In Lafayette 
France was with us, and its best heart is with us 
still, in spite of its master. In Steuben our 
loyal Germany in America had a noble repre- 
sentative in the soldier who stood by his chief in 
the field, and who, with Hamilton, Knox, and 
St. Clair, represented the army at the Inaugura- 
tion. 

The relation of the African race to our na- | 
tion Washington represented. He was noi a 
radical reformer, not an ideal theorist, but a 
practical thinker and ruler, and as such he in- 
terpreted the African’s destiny. He recognized 
his capacity to be a farmer, mechanic, and sol- 
dier, treated him kindly, and taught and prac- 
ticed the principle of emancipation. He regard- 
ed slavery, indeed, as part of the law of the land, 
and denied the right of any citizen to interfere 
with the legal claims of the master to his slave ; 
but he thought that the law ought to be changed, 
and he stands in our history as the representa- 
tive of the old school of Emancipationists, who 
regarded slavery as a fading relic of a semi-civ- 
ilized form of society. He could work with the 
negroes, and mingle praise with blame in his 
judgments; and without having extreme opin- 
ions of their gifts or virtues, he thought them 
fitted for freedom and capable of education. 
He died before the cotton gin had made slave- 
labor so attractive, but he has said enough of 
the negro’s worth to teach us how to make the | 
cotton gin a blessing instead of a curse, by teach- | 
ing that the negro is open to all worthy human 
motives; and his free labor, and in time his in- 
telligence, is to do for the South what the lash | 
and chain, the Black Code and blood-hound | 
can never do. 

Thus in all leading respects we regard Wash- 
ington as embodying our national idea of the 
Many and One, and as still a living force that 
is drawing us together in a common country, 
government, and civilization. He is our Amer- 
ica embodied and ensouled, and his majestic 
countenance rises up with new radiance in each 
new crisis of our history. His portraits are com- 
manding, but the loyalty of the people paints 
and carves better than all the artists, and sees 
him rising still in transfigured glory, as the 
years leave behind his earthly limitations and 
bring out his Providential mission. The lover 
like Dante sees his departed idol in her second 
beauty revealed in his vision of Paradise. The 
patriot sees our hero in‘his second glory in the 
firmament of our national fellowship, all radiant 
with ideas, powers, and destinies that he embod- 
ied, and building better than he knew, prophet 
as he was in his life more than in his thought. 


with expanding study and deepening thought. 


and the Eternal Spirit that holds the worlds 


| as never before, and his ruling idea is express- 


| deed? and our Man of Destiny is not a despot, 
}1 


ington’s lead in the dand itself, and make it our 
creed to give up not an inch of soil, not a drop 
| of water, but to hold all in trust for the people, 
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In the civil sphere the Eternal Word that made 





manifest themselves to us in him; and the Di- 
vine ideas and forces that united in him as 
their Providential agent still work for us in his- 
tory, and are our elemental law and continuous 
strength. His second life surpasses his natural 
life in these three respects—that it exalts him 
above earthly limitations, gives him universal 
range, and also distinct and integral develop- 
ment. Above us, yet with us, he is seen of all 
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ing, articulating itself in integrated diversity— 
the Many in One of our land, parties, and peo- 
ple. 

II. Washington leads the Manifest Destiny 
of our country not only by thus representing its 
idea of Many in One, but by adding such vir 
tue to that idea as to make it an organic power 
throughout the land, a power that stall retains 
his energy, and under God still carries out his 
will. What is Destiny but a faith made into 
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1or a soldier of fortune, but a citizen whose 
wisdom and courage fixed the original character 
of our institutions, and whose name still brings 
the loyal nation together in the arts of peace 
and the emergencies of war. LIlis virtue lives 
still, and adds power to his wisdom, and holds 
us within the nation that he organized. 

1, We read our manifest destiny under Wash- 






















for humanity, for liberty, and God. The wealth 
of the nation is sacred in the name of the great 
chief of our industry, the thrifty farmer of 
Mount Vernon, and the far-seeing. surveyor of 
our early borders, as well as the captain of our 
armies and the head of our councils. When- 
ever the integrity of our domain is threatened, 
either from near or from afar, we will cry, “The 
Sword of the Lord and of Washington!” and 
strike down the robbers of our birth-right and 
of the domain that our birth-right controls. 

The products of the soil, in themselves and 
in their results under the hand of art and sci- 
ence, we claim for the nation, and insist that 
our wealth should not corrupt, but rather up- 
build our worth. Let the treasures of field and 
forest, orchard and vineyard, mountain and val- 
ley, all combine to draw us together by bonds 
of interest and public spirit. Let the mines and 
farms conspire together, bring gold, silver, iron, 
copper, lead, coal, with grain, fruit, hay, cotton, 
rice, sugar, wool, and join in raising a circle of 
work-shops and factories throughout the land, 
that shall bind our borders with a mighty bond, 
keep the peace at home, and set all foreign 
threats at defiance. Let our industry rise into 
beauty and intelligence as well as thrift; and 
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It is the sober faith of our people that Wash- 
ington is the Providential leader, the chosen 
Man for our America. I was brought up to 


believe this, and I believe it more than ever | 


let taste and culture school our youth in the 
useful arts, and preside over the festivals of 
honorable labor. The majestic face of our Prov- 
idential chief will then smile upon us anew, 
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and the wealth of the nation will be its joy in 
peace and its sinew in war. Thanks be to God 
for what we have thus far seen done toward this 
consummation—that in these years of our trou- 
ble the mountains and rivers have opened un- 
exampled treasures of the mine, and even the 
cold, dark earth has at last heard the decree, 
‘» Let there be light!” and light has gushed up 
in fountains on every side; ‘The rock has been 
stricken, and oil as well as water comes forth at 
the stroke. 

Thank God for the loyal purse of the nation, 
and for the ability and readiness of the people 
to sustain the rightful rule against a cursed re- 
bellion with the earnings of industry, under a 
taxation as vast in amount as it is noble and 
effective in its aim! Well will it be for the 
nation if its book-keeping is modeled and its 
gigantic accounts are kept according to his pre- 
cision, frugality, and honesty! 

2. The Sword as well as the Purse of the na- 
tion is token of its Manifest Destiny, and our 
sword as well as our purse follows the lead of 
our Providential chief. Whether sheathed in 
peace or drawn out in war, to him the sword 
was the symbol of Law. So it is now; and 
now, as ever, we are a law-leving people. How 
majestic was the spectacle of this great nation 
quietly, as on a Sabbath, casting its vote of mill- 
ions on that great November that chose Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and securing loyal rule over our 
empire for four years in the midst of terrible 
warfare, and after the heat of party agitation 
of unexampled intensity! How impressive the 
determination of the people to stand by the Con- 
stitution and the flag at whatever cost of treas- 
ure and of blood! 

Our Man of Destiny has been with us in this 
war of our Constitutional Republic against the 
seditious Confederacy, which ever since his day 
has been trying to show its head, but has al- 
ways been put down in his name. During the 
thirty years after his death the sectional fac- 
tions were from time to time defeated, quite as 
much by his influence, when the Democratic 
party ruled, as if the nominal Federalism that 
claimed his good-will had prevailed; and Jef- 
ferson and Madison, as Democrats, were proba- 
bly able, with less suspicion from the masses, to 
carry out Washington's Union idea, than if they 
had worn his Conservative colors. We may 
compare the years of Washington’s second life 
in the nation, from 1800 to 1830, to Washing- 
ton’s preliminary career to the close of the 
French and Indian war, and affirm that during 
those thirty years his power was felt in meeting 
the various difficulties of our position, in repel- 
ling foreign aggressions that were like the old 
French invaders, and in putting down home 
broils and factions that raged like the old sav- 
ages. - In 1830 his second life entered upon its 
new term, and repeated against domestic trea- 
son the military strength and civic wisdom that 
it of old directed against English tyranny. In 
1832 and in 1861 he was again our soldier and 
statesman ; and he has been completing his cy- 
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cle of military and civic influence by sanction. 
ing our national defense and confirming and 
maturing our national polity. When Nulli- 
fication and Secession showed their traitorous 
front, Democracy hoisted without reserve the 
old Union colors, and Washington held the pen 
for Andrew Jackson when he signed the Union 
proclamation against Carolina in 1832, and he 
sailed with Winfield Scott into Charleston har- 
bor in the good ship Constitution. Washington 
stood by Anderson when he raised the stars and 
stripes on Fort Sumter in 1861, and with Gill- 
more when he put back that flag in its place 
He was with Abraham Lincoln when he called 


the nation to avenge their sulted standard, and 
recover their stolen forts and store-houses and 
treasure. Washington has gone with us through 
the war—teaching us to bear reverses patiently 
and successes calmly. He went with Farragut 
and Butler to New Orleans, with Meade t 

Gettysburg, with M‘Clellan to Antietam, with 
Sheridan to the Shenandoah, with Thomas to 
Nashville, with Grant to Fort Donelson 
Chattanooga and Vicksburg and Richmond, 
with Terry and Porter to Wilmington, with 
Sherman to Atlanta and Savannah and Colum- 
bia. He led in this second war, not of revolu- 
tion but of conservatism, and by his wisdom in 
council and valor in battle he defends the work 
of the first revolution and its organic fruit, the 
Federal Republic; and again he met the trai- 
tors at home, backed as of old by tyrants abroad. 
He trod down at once the insolence of the slave 
oligarchy and the British aristocracy, and in 
his outward work fights out again the old war 
with England, and in his inner work enacts 
again the Constitution of the United States. 
He held the pen when Abraham Lincoln signed 
the proclamation of emancipation, and when 
Andrew Johnson declared emancipation se- 
cured, and called on the nations to respect the 
power of the free and united republic. He has 
been the mighty though unseen enemy of the 
rebel chiefs who have been trying to undo every 
good work that he did, and to ruin the republic 
that he lived, and would have died, to save. It 
is a notorious fact that the leading fire-eaters 
of the South were long in the habit of making 
light of Washington’s old-fashioned Unionism, 
and Jefferson Davis took the lead in the merri- 
ment. His mighty shade hovered over the mis- 
erable Lord of Misrule, the leader of the insur- 
gents, as the avenging angel over the Prince of 
Darkness. Sherman and Grant, Thomas and 
Sheridan might strike, but an unseen power 
guided their arm»in defense of the nation against 
the traitor, as the archangel Michael struck 
down Satan : 


and 


* Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 
Unnamed in heaven, now plenteous, as thou seest 
These acts of hateful strife, hateful to all, 
Though heaviest by just measure on thyself 
And thy adherents—how hast thou disturbed 
Heaven's blessed peace, and into nature brought 
Misery, uncreated till thy rebellion? how hast thou in- 
stilled 
Thy malice into thousands, once upright 





—_—_————_—— 
And faithful, now proved fulse? 
Hence then, and evil go with thee along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, hell, 
hou and thy wicked crew." 


To the hell of baffled ambition the Confeder- 
ate Lucifer has gone, and he needs no curse or 
stroke of ours to bring him to his doom. With- 
out calling for his blood, we leave him to him- 
self and his friends. With the fall of the re- 
bellion and the return of peace the sword has 
been sheathed, not in token of the cessation of 
the national force, but of its rest and its health. 
The nation will not, can not lose its vital pow- 
er, bat will turn to new triumphs of peace the 
great organic strength, the vital loyalty, which 
has been so schooled in war. He who surren- 
dered his commission when his country was re- 
deemed and laid his sword at the footstool of 
law leads our destiny still, and in his name we 
shall be guided to deeds of enterprise, conser- 
vation, humanity, and religion that shall turn 
swords into plow-shares, spears into pruning- 
hooks, and make the arts of industry majestic 
and brilliant and brave enough to be marshaled 
by banners and drums and bugles and saluted 
with peals of bells and cannon. His influence 
is behind the marvelous developments of our 
peace, and a million of soldiers, repeating his 
lesson, have been absorbed in the ranks of in- 
dustry, no more an army of destroyers, but a 
host of producers. So Washington still holds 
yur sword and nerves our power in peace and 
in war. 

3. The Flag, as well as the Purse and Sword, 
of the nation follows the Manifest Destiny be- 
gun by our leader; and in our relation to other 
nations, as in our industry and our law, we are 
not to desert Washingtonian principles. Our 
flag—Washington first raised it aloft, and may 
every hand be confounded that would tread it 
lown!—our flag expresses our international 
policy as well as our national idea. It declares 
in its stars that we are many in one; and in its 
stripes it waves toward other lands the same 
large affinity that we ourselves cherish. Under 
yur flag we affirm that there are certain inborn 


and inbred differences of condition, and that | 
these ought to be reconciled or integrated by | 
We are | 


good citizenship and broad humanity. 
many in one, and we have borne all sectional 
feuds and jealousies with marvelous patience, 
and have resisted faction only when it became 
rebellion, and when turning the other cheek but 
invited injury. We have tolerated and defend- 
ed each other, and shall do it again as of old; 
again under the old banner, and over the abom- 
inated shreds of the rebel flag, that would inau- 


gurate the empire of slavery in the place of our | 


free republic, and put up the freebooter’s pagan 
signal instead of our Christian standard. 

Thus large and fraternal among our States 
and races, we are ready also to be amicable 
abroad, and act on foreign nations rather by 


our example of freedom and prosperity than by | 


meddlesome intervention. In this respect we 
are still of the school of Washington, and our 
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Government still holds his policy and keeps us 
at peace with Europe. Honor to the great rep- 
resentatives of this foreign policy, especially to 
Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, William 
H. Seward, and Charles Francis Adams, who 
have done so much to prevent Europe from as- 
sailing us, by the wise statesmanship of Wash- 
ington! Under him as our representative man 
we stand before the world, and we have no rea- 
son to hide our heads in presence of other na- 
tions with their imperial chiefs, the heroes of 
their history. Under him, in our Providential 
position, we are developing a certain character, 
that #® as yet by no means contemptible, and 
ought to be noble—a certain union of independ- 
ence and reverence, of individuality and fellow- 
ship, such as history has not seen. We ought 
to be as universal as the Frenchman in ideas 
without his imperialism, as independent as the 
German without his stubborn individualism, as 
| loyal as the Englishman without being so much 
of a fixture as he; to seek catholicity without 
Popery, Protestant freedom without self-will, 
fidelity to institutions without bondage to pre- 
| judices—many in all generous traits and aflini- 
ties, but one in loyal patriotism and humanity 
Such should all true Americans be, as we sit be- 
| neath our flag at home or sail under it around 
the world. True to this standard we honor the 
Father of his Country, and write in our own 
career and character the Second Life of Wash- 
ington. 

That life is now rounding itself; and soon, as 
already said, the term since his death will equal 
| the term of his natural life. This year, that com- 
| pletes his second cycle, will without doubt bring 
| new triumphs of his principles, and establish the 
great interests and institutions for which he la- 
| bored and lived. Our continental hero, he rep- 
| resents the solidarity and continuity of our na- 
tional life; and we forget him when we part with 
any element of our material welfare, our civic 
birth-right, or our human dignity. Our whole 
country, our whole rights, and our whole people 
—that is the true Washington platform, and 
there we stand, with God as our trust. 

The great questions that are perplexing us 
will be settled by the mighty working of our in- 
stitutions, the historical habits and indomitable 
instincts of our people, if our legislators will be 
content to leave time and God to do their work. 
The States will be free and equal, but not sov- 
}ereign; and the Union shall be sovereign, but 

not tyrant. Free labor will make its way south- 
| ward as westward, and the logic that reduces 
| idleness to starvation and brings industry to 
abundance will be stronger than any verbal ar- 
guments to cure the folly of slavery propagand- 
ists and the laziness of vagabonds, black or 
white. Our republic will dominate the conti- 
nent, and keep at bay the crowned Powers of 
Europe by its own prosperity and intelligence, 
| its liberty and order. The Monroe doctrine will 
prevail sooner under a calm and determined 
statesmanship than a rapacious filibusterism ; 
and the French will leave Mexico as soon as it 
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is clear that Germanic liberty, not Latin em- 
pire, is to be the rule of this continent. The 
strong arm must be always ready, indeed; and 
it will be all the stronger when lifted only in a 
quarrel that is just, and the arts of peace have 
been invoked in vain. 

Who can number the images and associations 
that rise before us as we recall those sixty-seven 
years of Washington's second life? The most 
memorable of all images and associations in our 
mind came to us in April 25, 1865, when the 
stately hearse bearing the body of Abraham 
Lincoln passed the statue of Washington in our 
Union Square, before the great multitu@e of 


uncovered heads, and attended by a vast escort | 


of soldiers and citizens. Then the two most 
remarkable men in American history met to- 
gether to our insight as guardians of the coun- 
try; and Washington and Lincoln, the progen- 
itor and regenerator of the nation, stood before 
the people, above the changes of time and the 
shadows of mortality, as good angels of the re- 
public and servants of humanity and God. Lin- 
coln, the President of the plain people, keeps 
near the common heart the principles of the 
stately chief who first ruled the land; and his 
death gives the majesty of tragedy to the annals 
of the office that Washington begun in his ca- 
reer of triumph and crowned with his death of 
peace. George Washington—Abraham Lincoln 
—and between them a line of Presidents un- 
equaled, on the whole, in integrity and efficiency 
by any dynasty of princes in history. The last 
name says Amen to the first; and in view of 
the whole array, with honor to nearly all and 
charity for the few most open to our censure, it 
is easy to say, Long live the republic of Wash- 
ington, and God bless Andrew Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States! 


TOO LATE. 


REMEMBER that Corinne was worse that 

afternoon, and I left her somewhat sadly. 
I hope that you will not throw aside all interest 
in my story when you learn that Corinne was 
my wash-woman and a quadroon. 

You do not understand how it could sadden 
me, this illness of hers, and her poor, thin face, 
and her slow slipping away out of my hauds into 
eternity? That is because you have never lived 
among these people as I did in that six months 
at Beaufort. To be sure, you might live among 


never touch at a single point; never take so 
much as a step of common ground together; 
never speak the one to the other a word of that 


hidden language which God Almighty has es- | 


tablished between soul and soul. But to live 
their life with them; to sorrow in their sorrows 
and weep at their tears; to be glad in their joys, 


to make all their little hopes, and plans, and | 
fears your hopes, your plans, your fears; to| 


help Chloe contrive Tom’s new jacket out of his 


father’s coat, to save Cesar’s earnings for him, | 


and go out with him to count the planks just 


bought for his cabin; to puzzle away with gray- 
haired Jake over his alphabet, and turn and 
twist the contents of your own pocket to buy 
Juno the doll promised as a prize in the spell- 
ing-class: this is what makes them dear 

And they were dear to me—every one, from 
Jake down to the funny little coal-black baby 
born last week. They were my people. Mine 
whom God had given to me to help over the 
rough places—my poor, sorrowful people. Was 
it not a blessing, even for that little time, to see 
their sad eyes brighten and their cramped souls 
grow? I think it was. 

Perhaps Corinne was my favorite—I do not 
claim to be infallible—bnut indeed she had stolen 
her way down into my heart before I knew it; 
she was such a pretty, sad-eyed creature. And 
she had such a story. She used to tell it to me 
sometimes: her patient head bent low upon her 
breast, her hands clutching at each other till it 
made my heart ache toseethem. The thought 
of her followed me into the school-room that 
night; nor could I shake it off when I sat down 
among the crowd of upturned, sable faces for 
the evening lesson. 

It was one of those quiet evenings, I remem- 
ber, when the very air seemed to be aslee; 
The light that slanted in through the windows, 
and lay golden on the school-room floor, was 
fading lazily away; at the door the scarlet blos- 
soms of a trumpet-vine peered in and hung mo- 
tionless ; over the sandy slope and the pine bar- 
rens the winds were hushed; I could see, as I 
sat at my desk, the purpling water, and beyond 
a bit of still, soft sky. A very rough, bare room, 
I suppose that school-room was; " to me, 
with the shifting pictures that the beautiful 
evenings painted beyond the open door, and the 
low, sweet winds that crept in at the windows, 
and the rows of happy, quiet faces that had 
learned to look their ‘*God bless you!” when I 
came in, it had become a very palace for fair- 
ness and dearness. Indeed, s something Bre ater, 
more holy than a palace—a sanctuary; for m 
humble work among these humble celia had 
brought, I think, richer blessings to me than to 
them. I used to fancy that certain silent pray- 
ers of mine for guidance had consecrated that 
little wooden step at the door into an altar. 

But it is not my story that you want to hear. 
You suspect there was a story about that going 
to Beaufort, since women are not prone to go 


| out into life to find a work, and that without a 
them a thousand years, and your soul and theirs | 


motive. It is possible. As to the title and the 
particular number of chapters, that is of little 


| consequence to you or toanyone. It is enongh 


that, if I went there full of bitter discontents 
and sharp rebellings, my steps were led straight 
toa Bethel. Iclaimed to be a teacher—J. It 
was I who was taught of this sorrowing people. 
It was I who stood as a little child, abashed be- 
fcre the mystery of their grief. 

But I started to tell you about Corinne and 
what happened that evening. 

I had set David and Cesar fairly at work in 
their new copy-books, observed with quiet de- 
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i 
spair the third capsizing of Chloe’s ink-bottle, | 
and brought Jake triumphantly through his first 
a-b—ab, when a shadow in the door-way ob-| 
structed my light, and I looked up. It is sin- | 
gular, and perhaps a specimen of the remark- 
able sense which usually accompanies such pre- 
sentiments, that when I looked up I expected 
to see Corinne. She not having left her bed | 
for weeks the clearness of perception exhibited 
in this expectation is apparent at once. So far} 
from seeing Corinne I saw a man. He was 
tall and erect; I think the most massively built 
man I have ever seen. He had courteously re- 
moved his hat, and was looking around the room 
with a look of inquiry. I hesitated for a mo- 
ment whether or not to pronounce him a white 
man. Before I had decided his eye fell upon 
me and he came into the room. I consigned 
Jake to the depths of his primer, and stepped 
out to meet him. 

“Good-evening, Madam.” 

‘“¢Good-evening, Sir—you were looking for 
the teacher ?” 

“IT was looking for the teacher.” 

“Can I be of service to you ?” 

“T should like to learn to write, if you please.” 

I started. I looked at his soft, curling hair, 
clear, dark skin, and regular features; also at 
the massive manliness of his figure, so erect, 
and towering above me. The hot, indignant | 
blood rushed into my face. He saw it, perhaps, 
for his own cheek flushed slightly ; he changed 
his hat from hand to hand. 

“T came here yesterday. 
from my—master.” 

I wish type could convey to you the biting 
bitterness of that word—a bitterness the more | 
intense from the smooth, low tones in which it 
was veiled. 

‘*Very well; here is an empty seat.” 

I saw that the laconic, business-like answer 
suited him. He did not come there to be com- 
passionated. He sat down in silence, and took 
up a primer that lay upon the desk. I took a 
chair beside him. 

**T know how to read, you see,” turning the 
leaves with a curious smile; a smile that sent 
the hot blood into my cheeks again. I folded | 
my paper, and took my pen from the desk. I} 
should have been thankful at that moment to | 
any power, natural or preternatural, that would | 
have transported me bodily to some ‘far island | 
of the sea,” any where, out of that Beaufort 
school-room. 

**You would like to—begin ?” 
the paper, gravely. 

“IT have picked out a few of the letters by 
myself; perhaps—” 

I took the paper from him and wrote a copy, 
somewhat more rapidly than ever copy was writ- 


I have just escaped 





He took up 


In that look I took the full measurement.of the 
man’s face. It was a face that I should have 
singled out in a crowd; finely moulded, but 
thin; the eyes deep sunken, restless, defiant ; 
lips defiant too, or curling into that curious 
smile, but never coarse ; there was not a shadow 
of coarseness about him. Neither did the de- 
fiance in doing its worst make it an evil face. 
Nevertheless, hardly the face of a saint. 

I wonder if you know what I felt, sitting 
there teaching that man to write; his hair had 
begun to turn gray years ago. Certainly my 
equal, possibly my superior, in such gifts as 
God had given him. A man who had 
never owned his manhood; and the manhood 
was made in the image of his Creator and mine. 
You spoke of property? One would never ob- 
ject to teaching one’s horse or one’s parlor chairs 
to write? <A rattle of marbles, in the corner 
where Plato and Cato were dog-earing one spell- 
ing-book together, called me away presently 

“*T will come back to you again,’’ I said. 
‘* Your name, if you please ?” 

** Herschel Du Bois,” scrawling the D over 
his sheet, absently. I pardoned him a faint 
flash of his restless eye. It was something to 
ownaname. How he came by it mattered not. 
It was his in Beaufort. 

The lazy light was dimming fast upon the 
floor, before I had gone my round among the 
dusky faces, and come back to him. I observed 
that every instant of the time had been dili- 
gently occupied; also; that his page was un- 
blotted. He handed it to me with a certain 
proud humility that fitted his face. 

“You like it?” I said. 

He answered, with his curious smile, ‘I 
want to learn. I used to be hungry for learn- 
ing, once—hungry.” Checking himself then 
into a sudden reserve. 

“You will not need my teaching long, Mr. 
Du Bois.” 

Must I beg pardon for such a mistake? I 
assure you that it was instinctive, unconscious, 
spoken quite as I should speak the word to 
other men. Being naturally absent-minded, 
perhaps you will excuse me that I did not re- 
member he was black? Be comforted; Ae had 
not forgotten it. 

His eyes caught mine quickly, his face flush- 
ing all over; then he turned it away. We un- 
derstood one another then. I pushed away the 
papers. 

**T wish you would tell me all about it.” 

He turned back, the defiance gone from his 
mouth, a certain tremor in it. 

‘*You—you are very good. But you hear 
so many of these stories.” 

‘*T wish you would tell me all about it.” 

The people had begun to disperse, breaking 


A man, 





ten before, Ifancy. Do you want to know what 
I wrote ?—‘“For the Lord will not hold them 
guiltless.”" Happening to be the only words 
that came to me just then. 

He looked up at me when he had spelled out 
the words, then down again upon the paper. 


up in merry groups; they left us quite alone 
|in that corner of the room before: he spoke. 
| Then, slowly, 

| **T haven’t any thing new to tell. I have 
| lived forty-five years with my master, Colonel 
| Du Bois; you know they often call us by our 
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masters’ names. You won’t be interested to| 
know how many times I went to the whipping- | 
house; how many spelling-books and Bibles he | 
\ook away from me. It’s just like all the rest. | 
I'm black.” 

His finely-moulded profile, the cheek and 
forehead almost as fair as mine, was turned 
toward me. 

‘* Well?” 

**'That’s pretty much all; only—” 

He turned abruptly from me, his eyes look- 
ing off through the window, some struggle in 
his face. Whatever was written in the dark 
places of this man’s life there was that in it 
which only he and God should ever know. The 
mere story he might tell me, as he did, his 
voice smothered, intense: 

*:T loved her—my wife.” 

Some birds chirped to each other in their 
nest in the cypress by the window; the faint 
twitter filled the silence. Then— 

**She was all I had—a//. And Colonel Du | 
Bois had a son.” 

He turned sharply around. His eyes startled 
me. You have seen eyes, perhaps, burned to a 
white heat ? 

**Colonel Du Bois had a son—Pierre Du} 
Bois. For some reason he always hated me. 
I found him alone one day by the cotton-field. 
I don’t know what I said. He struck me, and— 
Well, they sent me to the calaboose then. My 
master threatened to kill me. I wish he had. 
That was too good for me. He sold her. He 
sold my wife. I have never seen her since. I) 
suppose I never shall. That's all.” 

If I had dared to say one word! I only | 
looked at him, and then I hid my face on} 
the desk to hide the quick tears. At last I | 
said : 

“*You shail find her. 
won't forget you.” 

‘¢T suppose he has remembered me for forty- 
five years ; so Colonel Du Bois’s minister says. 
I hope He will forget me a while now. I should 
like to try it!” the still white heat in his eyes 
changing and flashing. 

I did not tell him that whom He will He 
setteth up, and whom He will He bringeth low; 
neither did I assure him that it was good for a | 
man to bear the yoke in his youth; nor did I 
comfort him by the eternal predestination of the | 
African race to fall into the keeping of benevo- | 
lent Southerners. I only said: 

**T do not understand about that. 
know any more about that than you do. 
know He loves you.” 

His face softened, possibly. 

**And now He has given you your free- 
dom.” 

** What do I care for my freedom ?”’ breaking 
into sudden vehemence. ‘*What use is my | 
freedom to me without her? Great God! if it 
had come five years ago!” } 

The faint, sweet sound of a distant hymn the | 
people were chanting floated in just then through | 
the open window : 


God can doit. He 


I do not } 


But I} 


| year? I am sorry not to agree with you. 


| used to sad stories at Beaufort. 
tell it to you. 


MAGAZINE. 

de dark-ome journey, 

de darksome journey, 
walking all alone, 

in de lonesome journey.” 


“ Along 
Along 
I'se 
Alone 


ea 


He turned around presently, his face quite gray 
and still. 

‘You are very good. Ihave troubled you.” 

I was so sorry for him I could have cried, 
wonder if I am foolish and tender-hearted—ijt 
hurts me so to see these lonely lives. 

The room was quite empty and nearly dark. 
He stood on the steps while I locked the doo: 
Just then Chloe and her husband—the happiest 
of lovers they were since their freedom—passed 
by, and in at their cabin door, nodding and 
smiling at me. 

The man’s face paled. 

*“*Tll hunt the earth over but I'll find her!” 
his breath coming fiercely. 

It came to me many times that night, and the 


| cry in the school-room, ‘‘Great God! if it had 


only been five years ago!” ‘Thinking it over 


| it grew unconsciously into a prayer: ‘‘ If it had 


only been five years ago, great God!” For was 
it not a pitiful cry, in a land where the name 
of Christ is dear? 

And we talk of recompense. And we count 
citizenship—nay, even the very rights of self- 
defense—too costly a gift to render to these our 
brethren. And we do not see it written in 
blazing emblems on God’s pure, truthful sky, 
that even unto the third and fourth generation, 
by His terrible mystery of justice our sin sha!! 
find them out. 

Recompense ! 

Corinne’s room was on the lower floor—a lit- 
tle room by the kitchen opening on the piazza. 
As I passed by the window the curtain stirred, 
and I caught a glimpse of her there alone in 
bed, her little dim lamp burning beside her. 
Her face was turned over toward it on the pil- 
low. Even with its poor, pinched cheeks, and 
bloodless lips, it was a fair face to look upon. 
She must have been very beautiful as a girl. 
There was a certain patient endurance about 


| her mouth, a certain sharpness of pain in her 


eyes, as seen in the faint light which struck me 
freshly. The picture fitted into my thought. 
Freedom could not give her back her life—the 
beautiful, glorious freedom which had come so 
late. ‘They were not murderers who worked 
the delicate creature there in the cotton-field a 
And, 
as I said, she had such a story—far sadder than 
the one I had heard that night. You see I was 
But I can not 
I can not even tell you what this 
woman had lived through. And she was as wo- 
manly a woman as God ever made. 

She heard my step upon the veranda and 
called me, feebly. I broke off a spray of the 
jasmine that clung to the pillars and carried it 
in to her. She loved flowers. She looked up 
to thank me, laying it all cool and dewy against 
her hot cheek. I saw her face more fully then. 

**Why, Corinne!” 
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*Yes’m. I am worse to-night.” romantic in Beaufort—at least in our part of it. 
I sat down by the bed and felt of her pulse. | We inhabited a venerable mansion on one of 


She watched me. the old plantations, which let in snow-drift and 
« Corinne, you must see the doctor.” tornadoes through the crack in winter, and del- 
‘¢] have seen him.” | uged us with mosquitoes in summer. So it was 
‘“‘ And he says—” necessary for me to blow out my lamp and take 
«“ Just what I knew before.” down the netting before I could sit down to 


I was silent. I looked at her face, so thin, | look out of the window. Under these practical 
and furrowed with such pitiful furrows—the | circumstances I had a little fit of meditation 
little gay flower touching it in such sharp con- It was all my own, and I am not going to tell 
trast.. It had been such a young, warm face | you about it, even if you want me to, which I 
once. Andso happy. For she had been hap- don’t suppose you do. Only this you may 
py once; a few years. I had often thought know, that if the old discontents and sharp re- 
how pretty she must have been in those few, bellings came up, we talked together there in 
vears; how her little fanciful name must have the dark, they and I; and I told them what I 
suited her. Very dear the name was then. | have told you—about that woman struggling 
For there was one to speak it who made all with death down stairs, and the man who had 


words music to her. Corinne! Corinne! gone out into his lonely freedom, seeking, and 
Ah, how the voice would call her now if it | seeking in vain, for all that would have made it 
could! bright—Corinne and Herschel Du Bois. I said 
Corinne! Corinne! the words over, as I liad said over many other 
Never to hear the voice again! To die, and such simple words before there in the dark, since 
never the voice again! I came to Beaufort. All weak sorrows paled 
While the thought was in my heart she start-| before the faces of those two. So the discon- 
ed, looking out nervously at the window. tents and sharp rebellings—if there were any— 
“T thought, I— Miss Nichols, did you! grew quict and hid themselves away: and just 
hear any thing?” then a mosquito bit me, and I forgot all about 
‘*No, lie down, Corinne.” them 
“T thought some one called me. I thought I think it was two days after that I took that 


itwas— I thought he said ‘Corinne! Corinne!’ | afternoon walk in the woods. The day was op- 
Oh, it’s so long since he said it—so long! He)! pressive almost to suffocation. I had stolen 
used to think it was a pretty name, Miss Nich-| away after school was over to be alone in the 
ols.” | shadow and stillness. The shadow was very 

I went to the window and out upon the! deep, down on the red-cup mosses and nodding 
piazza. There was no one in sight. Oh yes, | ferns; the stillness was very still up in the 
the stranger, Herschel Du Bois, pacing back | branches of the pines; there was only the sigh- 
and forth in the shadow of a little lonely road | ing of a sleepy wind and the song of summer 
that wound away from the house among the| bees to break it. That rare glow of Southern 
pines. I knew him by his massive shoulders. | skies was warm and golden through the leaves ; 


That was all. I came back to Corinne. | the Cherokee roses, like pale invalids, unfolded 
‘*T must live!” she said, looking up. their wax-like leaves to it, hanging motionless ; 


I came up and took both her hands in mine. | on the oaks, the great gray-beards of moss caught 
**You won't, Corinne, if you look so.” vines of holly and myrtle, twining among them 
**T didn’t want to live until to-night. I) dark, and rich, and green. Down the slope a 
wanted to die until to-night. Now I must live!” | broad belt of cypresses towered grim and gloomy 
**God will do right, Corinne.” against the sky. The soldiers had worn a little 
She threw her arms up over the pillow. path to it, coming to and from the barracks. 
“‘T’ve had to think that a// my life, Miss} There were beds of myrtle there too, and gay 
Nichols. I get so tired of it sometimes! If | green moss, and woodland berries of scarlet and 


He'd only give me any thing—any thing !” | black. 
Presently she caught my hand with a little} It would have made a pretty bit for Weber or 
sob. Chureh. I was thinking so, watching it lazily 


‘*T don’t know what I want to live for, and} half asleep there under the pines, when the 
it’s very silly in me, and I know He—Miss | sound of footsteps up the path broke into my 
Nichols—” | dreaming. Then voices; then silence; then a 

I knew what she wanted ; so, still clasping| few more steps; then silence again, as if one 
her hand, I knelt down by the bed, and asked | had stopped abruptly. 

Him who had always loved Corinne to do with; ‘‘Do you know wholam?' said a voice. I 
her as seemed unto Him good. | fancied I recognized it, and sprang up with a 

Looking back now—remembering that night} vague fear. A low growl was the only answer. 
and all that came after—I know that He did} Then again: 
with her and for her what seemed unto Him **Do you know who Iam? I never expected 
good. I know, too, that there is no seeming | to have such a chance as this, Pierre Du Bois. 
with Him. I’m not a saint. I'm afraid I can’t stand it.” 

I left her quietly sleeping at last, and went| And then I heard a laugh; and then there 
to my own room. One has no chance to be! came a cry, cleaving the sweet summer air— 
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long, and sharp, and terrible !—a fearful ery to 
hear on such a day, in such a still, fair place. 
Murder! 

A man in a rebel uniform, his lips ashy, his 
eyes, great with horror, fixed on Herschel Du 
Bois, who stood with his finger on the trigger 
of a pistol, and smiled. That was what I saw. 
It was what I expected to see. I looked up 
and down the path, and through the trees, but 
there was no other face in sight—and still 
Herschel Du Bois smiled that smile. I looked 
up and down the path, and through the trees, 
and my heart stood still. What could J do with 
a man who smiled like that? But I laid my 
hand upon his arm and looked into his face. He 
started, then laughed again. 

“This is my master—that’s all. They took 
him prisoner to-day. The sergeant told me to 
take him over to the barracks. He didn’t know 
he was my master. Now you'd better go, Miss 
Nichols. You'd better leave master and slave 
to themselves, when they haven’t seen each oth- 
er for so long.” 

I knew a word might madden hin, so I sim- 
ply kept my hand upon his arm and looked into 
his face. It was a fearful face! ‘The great 
veins stood out like iron on his forehead ; every 
drop of blood had left his dark, thin cheeks; 
his breath came like one in physical agony. 

**T tell you he’s my master! Where is my 
wife, Pierre Du Bois ?” 

Pierre Du Bois, reassured by the protecting 
presence of a woman, raised his sullen eyes 
from the ground and looked up angrily : 

**Confound your impudence! I don’t know!” 

The other laughed. I heard the trigger 
click a little 

**Give me back my wife! Give me back 
my wife! I don’t want your accursed blood on 
my hands—I want my wife!” 

**T don’t know how you're going to get her. 
J don’t know any thing about her. Darn their 
impudence!—putting a man under charge of 
his own niggers! Madam, I wish you'd oblige 
me by calling some of the Yankees. Since I’m 
so unfortunate as to be a prisoner, I prefer to 
be guarded by a white man.” 

“ His own niggers—” 

I sprang between them. 

‘*For God’s sake be still, if you value your 
life! Herschel Du Bois, do you mean to be a 
murderer ?”’ 

His breath, with its weight of agony, came 
sharper and harder. I could feel every nerve 
quiver where my hand touched his arm. 

**T don’t know! I don’t know!” gasping as 
if for air. ‘‘Oh,my God! Idon’tknow. She 
was my wife.” 

** Let me have that pistol.” 
trigger. 

**Pistol? Yes. Ican. YouseelI can doit, 
Pierre Du Bois. I can send you where you'll 
think of her throngh all eternity, and think of 
me, and think why I sent you there, and then—” 

**Herschel, let me have that pistol.” He 
looked at me. 


He clicked the 


| dozen times in my life—I, who didn’t hit any 


| dous fact in appropriate silence. 


| guard came up is a mild expression. 
| ecstasy. 
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‘*Let me have that pistol. Go and call the 
guard. I'll stay with him.” 

There was a long silence. In the silence 
the two men looked into one another’s eyes and 
neither spoke. Then Herschel turned away. 
trembling like a child. ; 

**T will go. You may thank Miss Nichols’s 
God, Pierre Du Bois, that you're not in hell.’ 

The other made no answer, but kept his eyes 
upon the ground. Then, without once pausing 
to look back, Herschel walked slowly and weak- 
ly away. Without once pausing to look back 
he passed over the myrtles, out of the sweet 
summer stillness of the slope where the bees 
were humming and the sunlight flickering, and 
out of sight behind the cypress-trees, 

If it had not been such a solemn thing to 
have felt that human life hanging on my poor, 
weak words, and if my face had not still been 
too white for a smile, I should have thought the 
second act of the drama supremely ludicrous. 
I, who had never fired a pistol more than half a 
thing when I did fire—I, who was frightened half 
out of my wits at that—ZJ left to guard a full- 
grown man! 

However, he was very accommodating, and 
made me no trouble at all. I thought it neces- 
sary to inform him, with the most au fait man- 
ner I could assume, that I supposed he need 
hardly be told that he would be a dead man if 
he stirred. 

*“*T am a gentleman and a prisoner,” replied 
he, looking up with a lordly air. 

I supposed I was face to face with genuine 
Southern honor, and reflected on the stupen- 
I might have 
felt impressed if I had not thought of that lost 
wife. To say that it was a relief when tli 
It was an 


Herschel came to school that night as usual. 
The story, of course, had gone about among the 
people, and they watched him curiously. His 
eyes were a shade sadder, but otherwise his 
face was quite the same. He lingered after 
school for me. 

‘‘T thank you,” he said; and then turned 
abruptly away. 

The next afternoon Chloe came to the schoo}- 
room, and called me out. 

‘Corinne is dying; an’ de poor critter she’s 
takin’ on drefful, and say she can’t die widout 
Misse Nichols noways.” 

So I dismissed the children quietly, and went 
up to the house. 

Corinne lay upon her little, low bed by the 
window, her eyes wandering off through the 
trees. She caught my hand when I came up. 

‘It’s come. I did want to live for some- 
thing, something—I don’t know—I—” 

It was such a pitiful, appealing look. 
presently, 

‘If I could only die out under the trees, 
Miss Nichols ?” 

I looked at the doctor. 


Then 











‘Ahem. It might shorten life by—perhaps 
an hour; but if the wish is so strong—” 

‘Tf I could only die out under the trees!” 

I could not bear it, or the look that came 
with it; to deny this poor worn life that had al- 
ways been denied, even the least of a longing 
now, seemed cruel. So we carried her gently 
‘ut, and laid her down under a great dark oak, 
where the shade was thick and cool, and there 
were glimpses of sky through hanging moss. 
The sea, too, distant and golden in the after- 
noon light, and the murmur of waves. Beyond, 
ranks upon ranks of pines, and the western sky 
that waited for the sun setting. Through all 
the sfill hours, as I sat beside her on the grass, a 
mocking-bird sang a little mournful tune in the 
branches overhead. I have never heard the 
bird since without living over that afternoon and 
the end with which it ended. 

It seemed so hard that such a life should meet 
such adying. It seemed so hard that she must 
pass into the mystery of Eternity without one 
look into eyes that she loved, one sound of the 
voice that had made all words music to her. 

Corinne! Corinne! 

Ah, how it would have cried unto her in this 
hour if it could—the long-lost voice! 

She was thinking of that, for she looked up 
once into my face. 

‘* Miss Nichols, if I could see him just once 
—only just once!” Was I foolish? I could 
not help it. I bowed my head hiding the quick 
tears, and asked that Corinne might see him 
just once. Even now; at the eleventh hour. 
For, was not He omnipotent—He who had wrung 
out waters of a full cup to Corinne so many 
years ? 

The sun stooped into the West, and the shad- 
ow slanted long and still. She cried out with 
a bitter cry: 

“*T can’t die! 
live.” 

Time to live! Time to live, at the end of such 
weary years, and such patient waiting for death ! 
I wondered at the words. I ceased to wonder 
when I knew what they meant and why they 
were sent to her. 

The sun was still stooping into the West, and 
the shadows slanted longer and more still. 

‘“‘T can’t die! I can not die!” And, indeed, 
I almost believed she might wrench her life back 
to her again with a face like that. I have never 
seen such a calm, determined struggle with death. 
Yet why she should have one single desire to 
live—why the end of her paig should not bring 
her perfect peace, she knew no more than I. 
At last she closed her eyes wearily and there 
was a long silence. Then, 

‘It’s no use. I guess He knows best. I 
won’t try any more.” 

After a pause. 

** Miss Nichols.” 

“Tou.” 

** If you ever find him.” 

** Yes, Corinne.” 

“Tell him I'll be his wife there; nobody’'ll 
VoL. XXXII.—No. 190.—I1 


I can not die! It is time to 
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ever take me away up tlere: do you think they 
will ?” 

The sun stooped lower and lower into the 
West, and the shadows slanted longer and more 
still. 

Corinne did not speak again. A fleck of 
sunlight struck her face through the leaves with 
its closed eyes and drooping hair. Even then 
the face was beautiful. The steps of her going 
heme had grown peaceful at last. 

And while the sunlight struck her face the 
wind caught the voices of some singers on the 
beach. ‘The words were the words of that lit- 
tle refrain of Tennyson’s, than which few things 

he 





more mournful were ever written since t 
cred pen first told their story. The air—you 
have heard it, perhaps—sings itself over to me 
now as the only thing I have ever heard that 
was too sad for earth. I think it might go 
wailing through the world of woe forever, and 
the very blackness of darkness find language in 
it. 
‘* Late, late! so late! and dark the night and chill 
Late, late! late! but we can enter stil 
Too late, too late! ye can not enter now. 


‘We had no light; for that we do repent; 
And hearjng this, the bridegroom will relent 
Too late,“too late! ye can not enter now. 


‘No light: so late! and dark and chill the night! 

O let us in, that we may find the light! 

Too late, too late! ye can not enter now. 
“Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet? 
O let us in, thougli late, to kiss his feet! 

No, no, too late! ye can not enter now. 


” 


It died away like a cry, and a footstep sound- 
ed on the grass. I looked up. Herschel Du 
Bois. Tye wail came up from the beach once 
more : 


**No, no, too late! too late! too late!” 


**Ts she dead ?” 

The happy sunlight flecked Corinne’s face, 
with its closed eyes and drooping hair. There 
was no sound or breath. The mocking-bird 
chirped faintly in the branches. 

Herschel Du Bois knelt down beside her. 

I took up one of the curls that lay lightly in 
her neck, and touched it to her lips. He caught 
it from me and held it; he held it like iron. 
Not a nerve of his hand trembled. It stirred— 
as faintly as it might stir over a baby’s dream. 

‘‘ Corinne! Corinne!” 
I never saw such a face. I never heard such 
a cry. 

**Corinne! Corinne !” 

The faint breath, like the breath of a baby's 
dream, was the only answer. 

He threw up his arms, as men will throw up 
their arms in battle. 

‘** Great God, she is my wife! 

She heard him. She opened her eyes and 
| looked up into his face—her husband's face. 
She only looked up into his face. She only 
smiled the shadow of a smile. And that was 
all. The man kneeling there had not moved 
or spoken. Upon the still face the happy sun- 
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light flickered through the trees. 
face the smile yet rested. 

We stole softly away, and left them alone to- 
gether. 


Upon the still 


The next day, when the twilight came, we 
carried her to a quiet grave down in the shadow | 
of the cypress-trees. The people followed her, 
their dusky faces touched with awe. It was as 
much, perhaps, at the sight of that solitary 
mourner as for the mystery of death. 

I do not think he had once left her. Food 
and sleep were quite forgotten. None had seen 
him shed a tear. His face— But I can not | 
tell you what his face was. I know no words | 
that dare touch upon that which looked out of it. 

There were flowers about the grave, and sun- 
light, and fresh winds; but the cypress shadow | 
lay dark upon it when we laid her down in her | 
slumber. Full in the cypress shadow he stood 
and looked upon her, and said no word. She 
was his wife, you know. He lovedher. Forty- 
five years had he waited, and toiled, and longed | 
for freedom. And freedom had come. And | 
freedom meant this. Forty-five years had he 
toiled and waited for this. 

While we stood there there was a sound of 
steps upon the road, and I looked uf. A pris- 
oner was passing by, strongly guarded. Pierre 
Du Bois. 

If Herschel Du Bois had seen him then ! 
he did not. 
he loved. 

Pierre Du Bois saw the grave; he saw the | 
solitary mourner. I hope he will see them as | 
long as he lives; I hope he will see them in his 
dying hour; I hope he will see them until he 
cries out in agony, and prays God {@ take the 
sight away. 

In the hush that followed the prayer the ne- 
groes chanted softly. The sweet, mournful har- | 
mony fitted the words: 


Sut 
His eyes were upon his wife whom 





“T walk in de moonlight, 
I walk in de starlight, 
To lay dis body down. 
And your soul and my’ soul shall meet in de day 
When I lay dis body down.” 


So she found her rest at last—this woman 
whose story I can not even tell you. Long sleep 
to the tired eyes—long, sweet sleep! Long 
bright waking to the happy eyes, and the touch | 
of the hand that wipes the tears away! 

When all the rest had gone reverently away I 
lingered. I could not bear to see that solitary 
figure standing there gazing into the grave. If 
there had been but a tear or a groan I should 
have left him. But to see him stand so! 

I went up and touched his arm. 

“The Lord God of heaven and earth has 
taken her. She will be very happy.” 

His hand clenched. 

‘*What right has the Lord God of heaven 
and earth got to take her? What right? She 
is mine!” 

** Corinne loves Him. She has gone to Him. 
She said she would be your wife there.” 
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He groaned aloud. 

**T’'m not fit—I’m not—” 

And then he broke down. He covered his 
face with his hands; he sobbed aloud—great 
choking sobs, as if they would wring the life. 
blood from his heart. It is a fearful thing to 
see a strong man weep. It is a fearful thing 
to see a man weep as Herschel Du Bois wept 
I turned away that the open grave might be } 


| only witness. 


He came to me presently, his face quite pale 
and still, and simply said, 

**Good-by!” 

I had not the heart to question him. I only 
watched him walking slowly away under the 
cypress shadow, his face turned seaward. Walk- 
ing slowly away and alone into his freedom. 
And I have never seen him since. I have oft- 
en searched the papers for the lists of the dead 
in battle and hospital, and hoped to find his 
name. 

Did you speak of recompense ? 


THE CUMBERLAND. 
YOME names there are of telling sound, 
h7 Whose voweled syllables free 
Are pledge that they shall ever live renowned; 
Such seems to be 
A frigate’s name (by present glory spanned)— 
The Cumberland. 
Sounding name as ere was sung 
Flowing, rolling on the tongue— 
Cumberland! Cumberland! 
She warred and sunk. 
That she was ended—quelled ; 


There’s no denying 


And yet her flag above her fate is flying, 
As when it swelled 
Unswallowed by the swallowing sea: so grand— 
The Cumberland. 
Proud a name as ere was sung, 
Roundly rolling on the tongue— 
Cumberland! Cumberland! 


What need to tell how she was fought— 
The sinking, flaming gun— 
The gunner leaping out the port— 
Washed back, undone! 
Her dead unconquerably manned 
The Cumberland. 
Noble name as ere was sung, 
Slowly roll it on the tongue— 
Cumbgland! Cumberland! 


Long as hearts shall share the flame 
Which burned in that brave crew 
Her fame shall live; outlive the victor’s name; 
For this is due. 
Your flag and flag-staff shall in story stand— 
Cumberland! 
Sounding name as ere was sung, 
Long they'll roll it on the tongue— 
Cumberland! Cumberland! 
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THE SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES ON THE PENINSULA. 


JUNE 26 TO JULY 1, 


[This paper, with considerable curtailments of detail, forms Chapter XIX. of ‘“ Harper's Prerorrar 
Hisrory OF THE Great REBELLION.” The title the 


1562. 


“Seven Days’ Battles” has been adopted, although 


the series of actions was wholly comprised within six days, beginning with the battle of Mechanicsville, 


June 26, and ending with that of Malvern Hill, July 


1. This account is based almost exclusively upon 


official documents; and it has been thought proper to give, either by full citation or by reference, the 
authority for every important statement.—The first velume of the ‘* Reports of the Operations of the 


Army of Northern Virginia” is mainly devoted to this period 


desides the Report of General R. E. Lee, 


it contains the Reports of each commander of a Confederate division, those of nearly gvery officer com- 


manding a brigade, with many re 





simental and even company Reports: in all more than 150. These, 


taken together, give a perfect representation of the operations on the Confederate side. These are cited 
as “* Lee’s Rep.,” with special note of the separate Reports when necessary. The Reports on the Union 
side are far less full. General McCleMan’s Rep wrt (cited as *“* McC. Renp.”) is vague and indeterminate 


as to actual operations; and few of the Reports of his subordinate commar 





lers have as vet been made 





accessible, But this deficiency is measurably supplied by their Testimony embodied in the Report of 


the Committee on the Conduct of the War (cited as 


constantly cited. Others are named when adduced. 


‘*Com, Rep.”).—The foregoing are the authorities 
The newspaper accounts of the time, with hardly 


an exception, abound in errors to such an extent as to render them of little historical value. ] 


MHURSDAY, June 26, had been fixed upon 

by both McClellan and Lee as the day when 
each was to commence an offensive movement. 
Neither was aware of the intention, and each 
was deceived as to the object and position, of 
the other. Lee presumed that McClellan in- 
tended to lay siege to Richmond by regular ap- 
proaches. ‘The city was in no condition to sus- 
tain a prolonged and close investment. It was 
not provisioned for a fortnight in advance, and 
its line of supply was liable to be interrupted at 
any moment. His object was simply to raise 
the siege. This he proposed to do by assailing 
McClellan at the point where he himself was 
most vulnerable: by threatening his line of com- 


* “The intention of the enemy seemed to be to attack 
Richmond by regular approaches. By sweeping down the 
Chickahominy on the north side, and threatening his com- 
munications with York River, it was thought that the en- 
my would be compelled to retreat or give battle out of 
intrenchments." (Lee's Rep, 5.)—** On the 25th, our 
bridges and intrenchments being at last completed, an 
advance of our picket line on the left was ordered, pre- 
paratory to a general forward movement.” ‘On the 26th, 
the day upon which I had decided as the time for our 
final advance, the enemy attacked our right, and turned 
my attention to the protection of our communications and 
dépéts of supply.” (MeC. Rep. 236, 239.) 

t The strength of McClellan's force at this time is fixed 
within a few hundreds by official evidence. McClellan 
(Report, 53) states its numbers, from which should proper- 
ly be deducted 1101 men with Colonel Ingalls, Quarter- 
master, at the White House, on the 20th of June, to have 
been, ** Officers and men, present for duty, 105,825." 
This is exclusive of Dix’s corps of 10,000 at Fortress Mon- 
roe, which was too far removed to take any part in the 
operations. The Report of McClellan's Adjutant-General 
of the same day (Com. Rep. 337) gives the apportion- 
ment of this force. From this number should be deduct- 
ed the losses by casualty and sickness for the week be- 
tween the 20th and the 26th. These, including the 600 
killed and wounded in the *‘ affair’ of the 25th, could not 
vary greatly from 1500, 

The Confederate force consisted of the divisions of Hu- 
ger, Magruder, Longstreet, A. P. Hill, and D. I. Hill, the 
reserve artillery of Pendleton, and Stuart's cavalry, in 
front of Richmond; J&ckson’s command, comprising the 
three divisions of himself, Ewell, and Whiting, coming 
down from the valley of the Shenandoah. To these are 
to be added a portion of Holmes's division and Wise's bri- 
gade, brought over from the other side of the James River 
near the close of the operations. —A. P, Hill (Lee's Rep. 














| strength wholly by estimate. The pre 


munications with the York River, whence, 
Stuart’s raid had shown, his supplies were wholly 
drawn. McClellan’s purpose was to attack Rich- 
mond by direct assault.* 

The armies by which these two plans were 





to be carried out were almost equal in number, 
character of troops, and equipment. Each con- 
sisted of a little more than 100,000 effective men, 
present for duty. Making every allowance for 
defective reports on either side, the difference 
could not have been more than 5000. Ina 
contest between forces so nearly balanced the 
victory would rest with that which was most 
ably commanded. ‘The general who made the 
fewest errors would win.f 

173), D. H. Hill (7bid. 187), and Holmes (Ibid. 15!) ¢ 
the number of their force. Longstreet does not state his, 
but four of his six brigade commanders (Ibid, 330, 331, 
346, 353) give the number in tl brigades, which en- 
ables us to fix very nearly the stre 












rth of the whole divi- 
sion. Magruder (/bid. 190) gives his, and (1bid. 191, 202) 
enables us, in connection with the statements of two of his 
four brigade commanders (1bid, ), to fix very near- 
ly that of Huger. Pendleton (10 ) enumerates fit- 
teen batteries as constituting the reserve artillery ; to e 
of these we assign 100 men. Stuart's cavalry ([bid 
consisted of six regiments and three les 















however, of little consequence, as the cavalry was not act- 
ually employed on either side. The main source possible 
of error in estimating the Confederate force consists in 
fixing the strength of Jackson's command, of which we 
find no official statement. The lowest probable estimate 
is 27,000, the highest 35,000; we put it at 30,000, not 
merely as a medium between the two, but as the one 
which, upon careful examination, appears to be the closest 
approximation to the truth, 

From the foregoing data we educe the table on the next 
page, representing the effective force upon each side on the 
20th of June. 

Besides this effective force, ‘* present for duty,” each 
army contained many sick. Of these, on the 20th of June, 
there were in McClellan's army 12,225, probably increased 
on the 26th to 13,000; moreover, there were nearly 30,000 
reported as “absent,” a considerable portion of whom 
were undoubtedly away on sick-leave, We have no means 
of ascertaining the number of these in the Confederate 
army ; but scattered incidentally through the Reporte are 
evidences that it was very considerable. It is clear, how 
ever, that Lee brought into the field every effective man 
at his disposal. 

The Confederate force in Virginia previous to the ‘* Sev 
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HARPE ER's 


Lee’s plan of operations was c: arefully el: ab. 
orated by himself and Jefferson Davis, and car- 
ried into execution under the eye, and by the 
direction of both, 
under fire at the most decisive points. A chance 
shot might at any moment, by killing either, 
have changed the whole course of the war.* 


NEW MON 


} ahominy above the extreme 
who were on the field, and | 


| t 
| 


The whole scheme of operations was set forth | 


on the 24th, in 
Lee, in which 
were carefully 
street, and D. 


the movements of each “divis sion | 
prescribed. <A. P. Hill, Long- 
i. Hill, with 34,000 men, were 
en. Days” has been variously estimated, and: alw ays over- 
stated. The following statement, furnished, at the re- 
quest of the writer of this chapter, by General J. E. John- 
ston, gives the force under his command, at different pe- 
riods from September, 1861, to June, 1862, when he was 


wounded and succeeded by General R. E. Lee: 


* January 3, 1866. 
**In September, 1861, the effective lanl ngth of the army 
my command in Northern V ia was about 
it occupied Leesburg, Centreville, and Manassas, 
and the Lower Occoquan. 

**On the 3ist of December it had been increased, by 
improved health and the addition of Loring’s and Holnies’s 
troops, to 54,000, including Jackson's command. Jack- 
son's 8000 were near Winchester and Romney. There 
we 2600 at Leesburg: 31,800 at Gentreville and Manas- 

7000 on the Lower Oc coguan and near Dumfries; 

5000 about Fredericksburg. This army was much 
reduced during the winter by the effect of what we called 
the *‘ Bounty and Furlough Law,’ but received some re- 
cruits from the South in the early spring. When, in 
April, it moved to Williamsburg, its strength (effective) 
was about 50,000, of which 6000 were left with Jackson, in 
the Valley, and 6000 with Ewell, on the Rappahannock. 

‘The remaining 38,000 were sent to the position near 
Yorktown in two bodies. Iaccompanied the second, which 
arrived on the 17th of April. Magruder’s own force was 

it 15,000, making our army at Yorktown near 53,000, 
lusive of cavalry. Sic kness and the fight at Williams- 
burg reduced this number by 6000. Our loss at Williams- 
burg was about 1800. 

** According to the above numbers the strength of this 
army, when it reached the neighborhood of Richmond, 
was about 47,000. To this were added, near the end of 

Anderson's and Branch's troops—about 13,000—and 
three brigades of Huge r’s division—not quite 70 00. If the 
off ct of sickness is not considered, this would make the 


under 
37,000. 


Union Forces 


DSi 


17 
18,810 
14,610 
19,960 
19,495 

9,514 


Heintzetman’ 8s Corps .... 
Keyes's Corps Denielvg divas 
Porter’s Corps ..... 
Franklin's Corps. . 
McCall's Division ; 
McClellan's Staff, Engineers, C avalry Divi-) 
sion, Provost Guard, etc 
Deduct lo 


| Entire Force, June 26 


» June 20 to 26 (say) 


an was submitted to his Excellency the Pre 
ident, who was repeatedly on the field in the course of its 
execution.” (Lee's Rep. 5.)—The presence of Davis is 
repeatedly mentioned in the reports of different officers. 
We find him on the 26th giving directions for the battle 
at Mechanicsville ; on the 27th and 2Sth we find him on 
the field; and on the 30th at Frazier’s Farm, where “‘ the 
fight was commenced by fire from the enemy’s artillery, 
which swept down the road, and from which his Excellency 
the President narrowly escaped accident.” (Jbid. 177.) 

+ The following are the most important portions of the 
General Orders of Lee; *“*No. 75; June 24 (Lee's Rep. 
44, 4D): 

‘General Jackson's command will proceed to-morrow 
from Ashland toward the Slash Church, and will encamp 
at some convenient point west of the Central Railroad. 
Branch's brigade of A. P. Hill's division will also, to-mor- 
row evening, take position on the Chickahominy, near 
Half Siuk. 


* “The pl 


an elaborate General Or Jer from j 





| 
| 
| 
| 


} table 


| General Jackson will 


| Chickahominy, and take 


| time open upon the batteries at Mechanicsville. 
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to march from before Ric hmond, cross the Chi 
right of the Un 
with 30,000, 4 
Half of the ca 
hickahominy, (¢ 
the river were left only Hug 
and Magruder’s divisions, numbering 
and the rese:ve artillery and the remaining ; 
alry, about 3000 in all: making less than 30.0 
men of all arms on that side.+ This plan 
volved one error which sl} 

destruction 


lines, and join Jackson, wl 
coming down from the north. 
alry were also to cross the ¢ 


he south side of 


oO, 


10uld have insured 


It was made on the : 


a 
army amount to 67,000 at the time of the 
Oaks and Seven Pines. On that occasion 
f G. W. Smith’s division were en 1 
and at Seven Pines, D. H. Hill's four 
street's, were engaged on the — of Ma 

ing of June 1 there were nine Confederate 
Fair Oaks, five of them fire Peet thirteen at 
seven of them fresh—that is t which had n 
1 the day before.” 

At the close of Octobe 51, when its actual fore: 
thus shown to have been between 40 and Met 
lan (Rep. 46) estimated it at not less than ** 150,000 stron 
well drilled and equipped, ably comman led, and strong 
intrenched.” When, in the spr f 186 
Manassas, he estimated it (Ibid. 1 
of 50, its actual strength. At Yorktown, April 
thought he “‘ should have on his hands the whole force 
the enemy, probably not less than 100,000 men, and 
sibly more” (Com 


On the 


Seven Pir 
say, tt 
er oe 
r, 18¢ 


50.000, 


000. 


Rep.) ; whereas, ten days later, wi 
Johnston himself had arrived with reinf 
wh sive of ¢ 
months after (Report » he says that * 
strength of the enemy a e time of the 
Yorktown was from 100,000 to 120,000." 

and June, he constantly supposed himself outnumbered, 
whereas the utmost numbers of the enemy at the 
of May, sick and well, was 67,000, his own being 

30, 112 “000, June 20, 117,000, well 
about 117,060. And on the 25th of June, the day befor 
the first of the “ Seven Days,” when the Confederates h 
been lar strengthened, he puts their force at 
(Repo 38), or at least 180,000 (/bid. 239), whereas 
ibered barely 100,000 effective 


rcementsa, t 


ole force was only “53,000, exelu avalry.” 
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road leading t 
rch, communicating 
who will immediately cross 
the road leading to Mechanics- 
ville. As soon as the movements of these columns a1 
covered, General A. P. Hill, with the rest of his divisior 
will cross the Chickahominy near Meadow Bridge, an 
move direct upon Mechanicsville. To aid his advance, th 
heavy batteries on the Chickahominy will at the proper 
The en- 


Pale Green [Walnut Green] Ch 
march to General Branch, 


r 


j 


| emy being driven from Mechanicsville, and the pass 


| across the bridge opened, 


| 
| 
| 


General Longstreet, with his 
division and that of General D. H. Hill, will cross the 
Chickahominy at or near that poigs—General D. H. Hill 
moving to the support of General Jackson, and General 
Longstreet supporting General A. P. Hill—the four di- 
visions keeping in communication with each other, 

moving en echelon on separate roads, if practicable. 


At 3 o'clock, Thureday morning, 26th instant, | left division in advance, with skirmishers and sharp- 
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sat the bulk of the Union army was still on the | Union pickets before him. <A. P. Hill, with the 
wth side of the Chickahominy, whereas, of the | rest of his division, waited at their post for h« 
100,000 men of which it was composed, only | also momently expecting the approach of Jack- 





:0.000 were on that side; the remaining 70,000 son. Three ‘o’clock came, and yet no tidings 
id already crossed, and were strongly posted Jackson had been delayed by the Union skirm- 
n the south side.* While thus ailing the | ishers spread out along his line of march. Hill 
Union army on that side with double its force, | resolved to cross at once, rather than hazard 






Richmond open to assault from more | the failure of the whole plan by longer deferrit 
1an twice the number by “ee it, was defend- | the execution of his part of it. The crossing 
1 Sut the very m: agnit ude of the error pre- , was effected without serious opposition, and the 


ited its being suspected. Neither McClellan | bulk of the division, Branch belie yet far behind, 
nor one of his Generals ever imagined that | pressed down toward Mechanicsville. Here, but 
Richmond was practically uncovered. It is | on the south side of the stream, Longstreet and 
urious to find that during the 27th—the de- | D. H. Hill were in waiting, and after a little de- 
isive day—while on the north side of the river | lay in repairing the bridge also crossed the Chic! 

» Confederate force was two to one, and on | ahominy, the Union advance falling back f 
the south side the Union force two to one, the | the village for a mile to a position beyond Bea- 

mmanders on both sides, and at all points, | ver Dam Creek. 
believed themselves to be oe with or con- This was held by two divisions of Mc 





Pennsylvania Reserves, who had joined McClel- 
lan a fortnight before. The position was a 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26.—MECHANICSVILLE.+ strong one—the creek curving around Me- 
During the evening of the 25th—at almost | chaniecsville for a aio the water, waist-deep, 
the hour when McClellan was awakened from | was five or six ys ard s wide, with steep banks. © It 
his dream of rejoicing over what he thought the | was impassable for artillery except by bridges 
successful result of the advance of his I icket line | on two roads, one crossing at Ellison’s M 
preparatory for the final advance of his whole | near its mouth, the other a mile above. TI! 

] 

l 





fronted against superior numb 


ir ag 





army on the fol r 
idings that Jackson was close at hand, threaten- | commanded by artillery, and the who 

¢ his right and rear—A. P. Hill had marched the north bank was defended by rifle-pits an 
northward and concentrated his whole division felled trees. The position could be carried in 
ear Meadow Bridge. Branch’g brigade had | front only by a superior force, and with hi 
ne still further in order to communicate with | loss. But it could be turned on the right; 
Jackson, who was to be at that point at early | A. P. Hill supposed that this had been a 
vn; the whole movement being entirely hid- | done by Jackson, who would then have inter- 
en by the formation of the ground from the | posed his force between McCall and Porter, cut- 


owing day, by the unwelcome | roads and oe open fields between th m W 
? » ir 
i int n 











view of the Union pickets on the opposite side | ting off both retreat and reinforcements. Wi 
» Chickahominy.t Two and three hours | out waiting to ascertain whether this had been 
r midnight Longstreet and D. H. Hill com- | accomplished, Hill mare! his whole divisior 
menced their still longer march, through mud | across the open fields, swept by the Union 
und darkness, in the same direction, reaching | teries. The main stress of his attac 
their assigned positions in front of Mechanics- | first yo ected upon the Uni 
ville at eight in the morning.§ Branch waited | road, which was held by Reynolds. 
for six long hours for the approach of Jackson. | federates s advanced g rallantly under a murderous 
At ten word was sent that he was close at hand. | fire, and reached the edge of the creek. A few 
Branch then crossed the Chickahominy andj} even succeeded in er — above Reynolds's 
moved slowly down its north bank, driving the | position, and gained a lodgment on the oppo- 





} 








shooters extending in their front, will sweep down the | ders had been executed “ there were but 
Chic k ahominy and en drive the enemy from his | tween the enemy's army of 100,000 and Richmond.” H 
position above N Br ; General Jackson, bearing | understates the actual force of all arms by some 3000. 
well to his left, turning Bes aver Dam Creek, and taking * Lee seems never to have discovered this error, for in 
the direction toward Cold Harbor. They will then press | his Report, prepared eight months later, he says 


25,000 men he 























forward toward the York River Railroad, closing upon the | “‘ The principal part of the enemy was now (June n 
enemy's rear, and forcing him down the Chickahominy. | the north side of the Chickahominy.” 
Any advance of the enemy toward Richmond will be pre- + The battle of Thursday, June 26, is usually led bs 








vented by vigorously f sMto wing his rear, and crippling and | Federal authorities that of Beaver Dam, from the small 
arresting his progress. The divisions of Generals Huger | stream on whose banks it was fought; Lee, and all Cor 

and Magruder will hold their positions in front of the en- | federate authorities, more properly call it that of Mechan 
such demonstrations, Thurs- | icsville.—Lee calls the battle of the 27th that « f the ¢ h 
day, as to discover his operations. Should opportunity offer, | ahominy; by the majority of Union authorities it is stybed 
the feint will be converted into a real attack; and should | that of Gaines’s Mill: but we follow all other Confeder 
an abandonment of his intrenchments by the enemy be | ate Reports, and designate it as the battle of Cold Har 
lisecovered he will be closely pursued....Commanders of | bor.—Various names have been given to the action of 
divisions will cause their commands to be provided with | June 30, such as Glendale, Charles City Cross Roads, and 
three days’ cooked rations. The necessary ambulances | White Oak Swamp; we follow Lee and all cther © 
and ordnance trains will be ready to accompany the di- | erate Reports, and call it the battle of Frazic 








emy against attack, and ma 























visions, and receive orders from their respective com- | that being the place where the sharpest fig r Of 
manders.” curred. 
Magruder states (Lee's Rep. 191) that when these or t Lee's Rep. 173, 258 § Ibid. 122, 1 
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site side; but ing effected nothing. Elsewhere | that his communications nal 1 pro bably — 
the assault was repulsed, the assailants suffering 
fearfully. 


Davis and Lee, who were watching the fight 


cut 
off, and even Yorktown might be recaptured 
the case was a desperate one, but he would d 
his best to outmanceuvre, outwit, and outfight 
from different positions on the other side of the | the enemy.t The Quarter-master at West Point 
Chickahominy, ordered D. H. Hill to send for- | was directed to send supplies to the front to th 
ward a brigade to the support of the division | last moment; to hurry the remaining stores up 
which had been roughly handled. Ripley's was| the James River, burning every thing which 
dispatched, and a little before dark aided A. P.| could not be got off—to prepare, in fact, for a 
Hill in a furious assault upon the Union left at | change of base, from the York to the James 
Ellison’s Mill, which was held by Seymour. | River—a change which should have been mac 
The attack failed even more disastrously thah | weeks before. More than a week before, McClel- 
that upon the right. At 9 o'clock, the Confed- | lan had made some arrangements looking to this 
erates, repulsed at all points, fell back beyond | movement. Had it been undertaken in time, 
artillery range, and the firing gradually cease d.| the whole course of the campaign must hav: 
This action was fought on the Union side been changed. Lee, instead of raising the sieg 
wholly by Reynolds’s and Seymour's divisions, | of Richmond by threatening the line to th 
numbering 6000, and five brigades of the Con- | York River, must have assailed McClellan in his 
federates, numbering about 12,000. ‘The Con- | intrenchments, or subjected the ill-provision 
federate loss in killed and wounded was about | city, with its immense protecting army, to the 
1500, of which two-fifths fell upon Ripley’s sin- | hazard of a siege or of direct assault. This 
gle division. 'The Union troops had every ad-| change of base demanded that the whole arm, 
vantage in position, and their loss was not more | should be united on the south side of the Chick: ' 
than 300.* |hominy. McClellan thought that Jac keoas 
From the moment when McClellan learned | whose force was supposed to be the whole, in- 
of the approach of the enemy on his right he | stead of less than half, of that opposed to him 
wisely gave up all idea of maintaining his posi- on the right—was so close that the trains could 
tion on the north bank of the Chickahominy. | be saved only by accepting battle on the north 
At noon of the 26th he telegraphed to the Sec- | side. He did not expect to win a decisive vic- 
tary of War that his pickets were being driven | tory. His utmost hope was to hold his own for 


, he euppose d by Jackson’s s advance -guard ; | a few hours.§ The battle was to be fought by 





° *F or the data upo m whic h th 1¢ losses in this and subse- 
quent battles are estimated, see Note at the end of this 
chapter.—The Reports of the various Confederate Com- 
manders are very minute, and fully set forth the com- 
pleteness of their defeat. 

Lee says (Report, 6): **Jackson’s march on the 26th 
was longer than had been anticipated, and his prog ress 
also being retarded by the enemy, A. P. Hill did not | 
his movement until 3 p.m., when he crossed the river anc 
advanced upon Mechanicsville. Longstreet and D. H. Till 
crossed the Mechanicsville bridge as soon as it could be re- 





and also from Gegeral D. H. Hill. Night coming on, and 
it being deemed important to attack the position at once, 
the advance was ordered along the whole line. We di 
back the enemy from his advanced positions, and closed 
| upon the batteries and their heavy infantry supports 
of which poured upon our troops a heavy and incessant 
fire of shell, canister, and musketry. The ground wa 
rugged and intersected by ditches and covered with abat 
tis a short distance in front of the position to be ass: vulted } 
A mill-race, with scarped banks and in some places w 
| deep in water, ran along the front of the enemy, at a dis 
-d, but it was late before they reached the north bank. | tance ranging from fifty to one hundred yards. To this 
HL Hill's leading brigade, under Ripley, advanced to | position our troops succeeded in advancing, notwithstand- 
> support of the troops engaged, and at a late hour united | ing the fire of the enemy was exceedingly severe. The 
with Pender’s brigade of A. P. Hill's division in an effort | loss was heavy in the extreme, amounting in the 44th 
to turn the enemy's left; but the troops were unable, in | Georgia to 335, and in the 3d North Carolina to 142 
the growing darkness, to overcome the obstructions, and | Some time after nightfall our troops were withdrawn. 
after sustaining a destructive fire of musketry and artil- | The fragments of the 3d North Carolina and the 44th 
lery at short range were withdrawn.’ Georgia were rallied some distance in the rear, unde: 
D. Hi. Hill (Ibid. 180) s uys: **T had received several | some difficulty, owing to the loss of all their field and many 
messages from General Lee, and one from the President of their company officers." In this assault of hardly an 
of the Confederate States, to send forward a brigade. In | hour's duration Ripley's single brigade of 2566 men lost 
advancing this brigade I met General Pender, whose bri- | 574 in killed and wounded—more than one-fourth being 
gade had just been roughly handled, who told me that, | killed outright. 
with the assistance of two regiments of Ripley's brigade, | 
he could turn the position at Ellison's Mill by the right, | 
while two regiments should advance in front. General | 
Ripley was ordered to co-operate with Pender, and the at- | 
tack was made about dark. The enemy had intrench- | 
ments of great strength and development on the other 
side of Beaver Dam, and had the banks lined with his 
magnificent artillery. The approach was over an open 
plain, exposed to a murderous fire of all arms, and an al- + Ibid. 241, 243—‘* The superiority of the James River 
migt impassable stream was to be cross The result was, route, aga +o of atted k and supply, is too obvious to need 
as might have been anticipated, a disastrous and bloody | exposition.""—Jbid. $ 
repulse. § “Our retreat was a contingency I thought of; but 
tipley (Tbid. 230) says: ‘*I was informed by General | my impression is, that up to the time of the battle of 
A. P. Hill that the enemy had a strong and well-served | Gaines’s Mill, I still hoped that we should be able to hold 
battery and force in position near Ellison's Mill, to attack | our own.” (McClellan, in Com. Rep. 435.)—** By despe- 
which he had sent Pender’s brigade by the right, and | rate fighting our right wing inflicted so severe a loss upon 
other troops to the left; and it was arranged that my bri- | the enemy as to check his movement on the left bank of 
gade should co-operate. While the troops were in motion | the river, and give us time to get our maieriel out of the 
I received orders to assault the enemy from General Lee, way.”"—Ibid, 434, 


v 





















A. P. Hill (/bid. 174), after describing the several as- 
saults made by his division, and their * failure with heavy 
loss,” adds: **It was never contemplated that my division 
alone should have sustained the shock of this battle; but 
such was the case, and the only assistance I received was 
from Ripley.” Each of Hill's four brigade commanders 
who were engaged in this action speak of heavy losses in 
| their ——— t McC. Rep. 240. 
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Porter, and McClellan wished to give him all 
the reinforcements which could be spared from 
the other side of the river. He asked each com- 
mander of a corps on the south side how many 
men he could spare to reinforce Porter, after 
retaining sufficient to hold his own position for 
twenty-four hours. The answers showed that 
not one of them imagined that the greater part 
of the force of the enemy which had confronted 
them had been withdrawn and was now on the 
other side. Keyes wanted to keep all the men 
he had, *‘if the enemy is as strong as ever in 
front;” Heintzelman would undertake to hold 
his intrenchments with four brigades, which 
would leave two disposable for service on the 
other side of the river. The afternoon of the 
next day, when the battle of Cold Harbor hung 
in even scale, Franklin, half of whose corps had 
already been sent over, did not think it prudent 


to take any more troops from him ; and Sumner 
| win the battle of Gettysburg, the true turning 
his eight brigades; and even that would be haz- | 


ventured only to say that he could send two of 


ardous.* These two brigades were sent, but an 
hour too late to change the fortune of the day. 


™ 


hey were too late to take part in the battle; 


but just in time to prevent a sore defeat from | 


becoming a total rout. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27.—COLD HARBOR. 


The position at Beaver Dam Creek was far 
in advance of the main force and easily turned. | 
During the night the force which had held it 
was quietly withdrawn, leaving only enough to 


serve as a blind, and they were to retreat as the 
enemy advanced. A new line was taken up five 
miles below. 
been placed in batteries between these two posi- 
tions were removed across the Chickahominy, 
with nearly all the wagons of Porter's corps, 
and New Bridge, the upper one on the stream, 
was destroyed behind them. “This was done 
during the night, and as the morning of the 27th 
broke, hot and sultry, Porter and McCall, freed 
from all impedimenta, stood ready for action. 
The position was a strong one. A small un- 
named stream, curving sickle-wise, empties into 
the Chickahominy, The banks are in most 
places fringed with a belt of swamp, but in 
places they rise steeply, and the bed of the 
stream forms a ravine. On the eastern side 
the land rises in a gradual slope crossed by 
gullies, about fifty feet above the swamp, and 
spreads into a flat table-land, with here and there 
a gentle swell. Patches of woodland dot the 
plain, which is mostly cleared and cultivated, 
the farm-houses standing alone each in the midst 
of its own fields. Two places find names on the 
map: New Cold Harbor, nearest the Chickahom- 
iny, and Cold Harbor a mile northward. Each 
consists of two or three dilapidated houses, a 
rifle-shot apart. Cold Harbor was the centre 
of Porter's line, which thence turned sharply 
eastward for a mile. The whole semicircular 
line covered the heads of the bridges crossing 
the Chickahominy. Hasty preparations had 


The thirty heavy guns which had 





been made for defense. The trees in the 
swamp had been felled; rifle-pits and barri- 
cades had been flung up on the hill-side; and 
the crest was crowned by the artillery, which 
could thus play over the heads of' the infantry 
upon an advancing enemy; but the elaborate 
earth-works, which now seam the region, were 
the work of Grant, almost two years later. The 
plain over which was the approach to the front 
of this line was also swept by the heavy guns 
two miles away on the other side of the Chicka- 
hominy. 

Butterfield held the extreme left of this line, 
extending to the swamps of the Chickahominy ; 
next came Martindale—both of Morell’s divi- 
sion—-then Griffin's division ; then Sykes, with 
his regulars: all of these, of Fitz-John Porter's 
corps, formed the firsg line. Behind this was 
McCall's division: Mé@ade, then commander of 
a brigade, who was a year and a week after to 


point of the war, was on the left; next Rey- 
nolds, in a few hours to be a prisoner of war, 
then Seymour, who a few hours before had 
crushed Ripley and Pender at Beaver Dam, as 
reserve behind the second line. Stoneman’s cav- 
alry were miles away to the north; they could 
be of no use on this ficld, which must be con- 
tested by infantry and artillery. Porter, fear- 
ing that Stoneman would be cut off by the ad- 
vance of Jackson, sent orders to him to retreat 
to the White House, and afterward rejoin the 
army as best he could—where, no one knew. 

Ifa battle was to be fought here by these forces, 
no stronger position could have been chosen, 
and no better dispositions made. Porter ex- 
pected to be hard pressed in front; he hoped to 
hold his position without aid long enough to 
cover the retreat of the army; but he asked that 
some division on the other side should be held 
ready to support him.t 

At dawn of the 27th the Confederates at 
Mechanicsville were astir.. They had been 
aroused by a sharp artillery fire, and expected 
a renewal of the fight at Beaver Dam. After 
an hour they discovered that the firing was a 
ruse to detain them, and that the Federal forces 
had retired. Another hour was spent in repair- 
ing the bridges so that the artillery could cross ; 
and then the divisions took up the line of march, 
as prescribed in Lee’s order. D. H. Hill bore 
to the left to unite with Jackson, who was still 
behind. He had encamped for the night with- 
in sound of the cannonade. A. P. Hill and 
Longstreet—Hill in advance—kept to the right, 
following the road along the Chickahominy. 
The march was slow and cautious, for on 
rounding any swell of land they might come 
upon their enemy in foree. Noon had passed 
before five miles had been accomplished. Pass- 
ing Gaines’s Mill, where a slight skirmish oc- 
curred, from which has been given one of the 
names to the whole battle, they came in sight 
of the Union force drawn up upon the hill-side 
across the unnamed creek. Between them lay an 





 * *=MeC, Rep, 250-253. 


t McC. Rep. 246-253. 
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open plain a quarter of a mile wide, swept by | 
aftillery from the crest in front and from the 
other side of the Chickahominy, and bounded 
by a wood tangled with undergrowth, and tray- 
ersed by a sluggish stream which converted the 
soil into a dense morass. Here a slight delay 
occurred to form the line. 

It was past two o’clock* when Hill was di- 
rected to begin the assault. Longstreet was 
held back, because it was thought by Lee that 
Jackson's approach on the left, which was every 
moment expected, would cause the extension 
of the Union line in that direction. Hill's 
brigades dashed across the plain, floundered | 
through the swamp, and pressed up the oppo- 
site slope in the face of a fierce fire of artillery | 
and musketry. Some brigades advanced close 
to the infantry lines; g few regiments even 
pierced them. But tWey were soon forced 
back. For two hours the battle raged with 
equal obstinacy on either side. The Federal 
troops gained ground, and from being owery 
became the assailants. Hill was defeated, 


crushed, and almost routed. Some of his regi- | 


ments stood their ground; others threw them- | 
selves fiat on the earth to escape the withering | 
fire; others rushed from the field in disorder.t 

Longstreet’s division had been drawn up in 
the rear of Hill, covered from fire by a low 


* There is a general discrepancy between the Union 
and the Confederate notation of the time of the different 
points of the whole series of actions; the latter making them 
usually about an hour later than the former. 

t The completeness of the defeat at this point is fully 
shown in the Confederate Reports. Lee (/'sp. 8) and 
Hill (7bid. 176) affirm it in general terms.—Archer (Ibid. | 
256) says: ‘+ My troops fell back before the irresistible fire | 
of artillery and rifles. The obvious impossibility of carry- 
ing the position without support prevented me from at- | 
tempting to check the retreat. Had they not fallen back | 
1 would myself have ordered it."—Pender says (Ibid. 253): 
**My men were rallied and pushed forward again, but did 
not advance far before they fell back; and I think I do 
but justice to my men when I say that they did not com- 
mence it. The enemy were continually bringing up fresh | 
troops, and succeeded in driving us fiom the road.” 
Whiting, of Jackson’s command, who came to the relief 
of these troop (Ibid. 154): ** Men were leaving the 
field in every direction, and in great disorder; two regi- 
ments, one from South Carolina and one from Louisiana, 
were actually marching back from the fire. The 1st 
Texas were ordered to go over them, and through them, 
which they did. ...Near the crest, in front of us and lying 
down, appeared the fragments of a brigade. Men were 
skulking from the front in a shameful manner; the woods 
on our left and rear were full of troops in a safe cover, 
from which they never stirred. . .Still further on our ex- 
treme right our troops appeared to be falling back. ...The 
troops on our immediate left I do not know, and I am glad 
I don’t. Those that did come up were much broken, and | 
no entreaty or command could induce them to come for- | 
ward, and I have great reason to believe that the greater | 
part never left the cover of the wood on the west side of | 
the ravine.""—Whiting does great injustice to the troops 
of Hill. They were, indeed, defeated and broken, but it | 
was after two hours of desperate fighting, under every | 
disadvantage of position, against a force quite equal to | 
them, as the record of their losses shows. Thus, the regi- | 
ment from South Carolina, which “was actually march- 
ing back under fire,’ must have been the “1st Rifles, 
S. C. Volunteers." Of this regiment its Colonel, Mar- | 
shall, reports ([bid. 502): “In that charge we sustained 
a loss of 76 killed, 221 wounded, and 58 missing; and on | 
the next morning I had only 149 officers, non-commis- 
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ridge. Lee, finding Hill sorely worsted, or. 
dered Longstreet to make a feigned attack up 
the left, hoping to divert a part of the Union 
force to that direction, and thus relieve H 
Longstreet soon found that the force here was 
too strong to be disturbed by a mere feint, ar 


iu 


| that to be of service he must make a real attack: 


with his whole force. Jackson now came into 
view; D. H. Hill, who had joined him, in ad 
vance, on the extreme right, Ewell and Whiting 
on the left, and Lawton a little in the rear. 
The line was now complete, and a general ad 
vance along its whole extent was ordered. 
Porter, in the mean while, seeing the im- 


mense force advancing upon him had two hours 


before asked for reinforcements. Slocum’s di 
vision of Franklin’s corps had been all « 
kept in readiness on the south side of 
Chickahominy for this purpose. They had, in- 
deed, been ordered over at daybreak; and had 
begun to cross; but when half-way over 
order was countermanded. They were now 
hurried over, and came upon the field at half 
past four, when the general Confederate attacl 
had been fairly commenced. Porter's whole 
line was so severely pressed at every point that 
he was forced to divide Slocum’s force, sending 
parts of it, even single regiments, to the points 


| most threatened.t 


sioned officers, and privates for duty. Early on the morn- 
ing after the battle I made a detail from each company t 


| bury their dead, and so severe was the work of death in 


some of the companies that it took the detail all day to 
bury their dead ;" and of those “* missing” in the morn- 
ing all but four rejoined their regiment. (Ibid. 505.) 

Hill states the case fairly. After acknowledging the re- 
pulse, he says (Ibid. 176): ** My division was engaged full 
two hours before assistance was received. We failed to 
arry the enemy's lines, but we paved the way for the 
essful attack afterward, and in which attacks it was 
necessary to employ the whole of our army that side of 
the Chickahominy. About four o'clock reinforcements 
came up on my right from General Longstreet, and later 


suc 


| Jackson's men on my left and centre, and my division was 


relieved of the weight of the contest.” 

t McC. Rep. 243-251.-—McClellan says (Rep. 248): ** At 
3.30 Slocum's division reached the field and was immedi- 
ately brought into action at the weak points of our line.” 
It is clear that he places the arrival of Slocum a full hour 
tooearly; for at 3.25 he telegraphed to Porter (Ibid. 251) : 
“Slocum is now crossing Alexander's bridge with his whole 
command.” To finish the crossing, form, march up the 
bank, and reach the field of action, must have required an 
hour or more.—There is some confusion as to the recall of 
Slocum's division in the morning. McClellan says (Rep 
243): **General Franklin received instructions to hold 
General Slocum’s division in readiness by daybreak of the 
27th, and if heavy firing should at that time be heard in 


the direction of General Porter, to move it at once to his 


assistance without further orders ;” and (Ibid, 251) ** Slo- 
cum's division commenced crossing the river to support 
Porter soon after daybreak on the morning of the 27th; 
but as the firing in front of Porter ceased, the movement 
was suspended.” Franklin testifies (Com. Rep. 622): 
** At seven o'clock in the morning of that day I was 
dered to send Slocum's division to assist Porter. This or- 
der was countermanded about nine o'clock, after a part of 
the division had crossed the Chickahominy. The crder to 
send the division over was signed by Colonel Colburn, and 
I sent back some word, I do not remember what. General 
Marcy answered that he hardly supposed the General 
commanding could have intended to send the division 
over; that there must have been some mistake about it, 
he thought. Then about nine o'clock, perhaps nearly ten, 














The general Confederate assault was com- 
menced by D. H. Hill upon the extreme Union 
right, held by Sykes with his regulars. He 
opened by a sharp artillery fire; but in half an 
hour the battery was withdrawn badly crippled. 
Meanwhile he could hear, by the direction of 
the fire on his right, that the Federals were 
forcing A. P. Hill and Longstreet back. The 
assault must be made hand to hand. In the 
face of a fierce fire, by which his force was 
sorely galled, and some of the regiments thrown 
into disorder, he succeeded in passing the swamp 
in his front, and pressed up the opposite slope, 
only to be forced back. Ewell had come up on 
Hill’s left, and attempted to carry the position 
in front of him; but most of his command gave 
way under the fierce fire which they encounter- 
ed. ‘* We were attacked,” he says, ‘‘in front 
and flank by superior numbers, and were for 
hours without reinforcements.” The ‘ hours” 
were less than an hour, and the ‘‘ superior num- 
bers” existed only in the imagination of the as- 
sailants, justifiable indeed by the terrible fire to 
which they were exposed. ‘Trimble, of this di- 
vision, led his brigade toward the Confederate 
right; he met two regiments coming out of the 
field in confusion, who cried out, **‘ You need 
not go in; we're whipped; you can’t do any 
thing!” “Get out of our way!” his men re- 
plied ; ‘*we will show you how to do it!” and 
they charged at a run across the field against the 
Union lines.* Still Ewell was losing ground, 
when Lawton’s brigade came upon the field. 
This brigade, 4000 strong, composed wholly of 
Georgian troops, was a part of the force sent 
from Richmond a fortnight before to join Jack- 
son, and ** mask his withdrawal from the Val- 
ley.” Jackson had incorporated this brigado 
with his ‘*own” division, and it held the rear 
of his entire command. It was ordered for- 
ward from the place where it had been halted, 
two miles from the battle-field. Lawton went 
as rapidly as possible over a road blocked up 
by artillery and ambulances. Coming upon 
the field he learned that Ewell ‘‘was sorely 


” 


pressed, and that reinforcements were prompt- | 


ly needed.” Here he met two regiments stand- 
ing in the open field, who had just been driven 
from the open woods. ‘*I moved,” he says, 
‘*through the interval between these regiments, 
promptly formed line of battle, and accepted the 
position which they had abandoned. A con- 
tinuous line of 3500 men moving forward in 
perfect order, and at once opening fire along its 
entire length, chiefly armed with Enfield rifles, 





the order was countermanded, the order countermanding | 


h I do not remem- 
son for ordering the 


coming from General McClellan, tho 
ber who signed it. What was the re 
division back I do not know.” 

* Lee's Rep. 309. 

+ Lee's Rep. 124, 355. 

§ Confederates: Jackson, Longstreet, A. P. Till, D. H. 
Hill, 64,000 ; deduct losses, thus far, 8000—56,000.— Union: 






+ Ibid. 270. 


Porter, 19,000; MeCall, 9090; Slocum, 8000—36,000; de- | 





duct losses, thus far, 3000—33,000. These are g 
ly as a close approximation to the actual number 
moment. 

{ Jackson in Lee's Rep. 
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promptly marked the preponderance of muske‘ry 
on our side.” This long line advanced toward 
the thickest of the fight. In the wood Ewell 
He shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah for Georgia!” 
as he saw Lawton’s long line advancing.t 

It was now half past six, an hour before sun- 
set. "The whole Confederate force on this side 
of the Chickahominy, with the exception of 
Kemper’s single brigade of ‘‘ 1433 muskets,” of 
Longstreet’s division, which was held in re- 
t was brought into action. Opposed to 
them were only Porter’s corps, McCall's division, 
and Slocum’s sent over from the other side. 
Making allowance for losses om each side up to 
this time, the Confederate force on the field 
numbered about 56,000: the Union force 
83,000.§ The Confederates, at a fearful sac- 
rifice, had crossed the swamp at all points, and 
thus neutralized the former great advantage of 
position against them. The Union line was 
pressed along its whole length by a force of al- 
most two toone. The crowning attack was made 
half an hour before sunset, and the Union line 
gave way almost simultaneously on the right, 
centre, and left. Where it first broke no one 
can say. Each Confederate commander be- 
lieved that his troops gave the decisive blow. 
In our judgment the most decisive blow was 
struck near the centre, where Hood’s Texans, 
of Whiting’s division, charged upon a battery 
which was so posted that it had done fearful 
execution all through the fight. ‘In this 
charge, in which upward of a thousand men 
fell, killed and wounded, before the fire of the 
enemy, and in which fourteen pieces of artillery 
were captured, the Fourth Texas, under the 
lead of General Hood, was the first to pierce 
these strong-holds and seize the guns.”|| About 
the same time Longstreet, on the extreme left, 
had driven back the Union force opposed to 
him, and was pressing them toward the brink 
of the Chickahominy. Five companies of cav- 
alry, who had been kept in reserve, charged 
upon the pursuers, but were scattered at the 
first fire. 

D. H. Hill, on the Confederate left, had been 
annoyed by an isolated battery which swept the 
road by which he proposed to attack in flank the 
Union right. A sudden charge by two of his 
regiments captured this battery; it was held 
only for a few minutes, then retaken, and the 
Confederates driven back, the regiment which 
had captured the guns losing half its number in 
the work. Brief as the time was, it was enough. 
The temporary silence of the terrible battery 


was seen. 


serve, 











This slight cav- 
tively 


 (McC.'s Rep. 248; Lee's Rep. 124) 
alry affair is the only one in which that arm wa 
ged on either side during the seven days, with the 

exception of a Confederate charge two days later, which 
McClellan (Rep. 258) calls “a sharp skirmish with the en- 
emy’'s cavalry but Bowers, the commander of the Con- 
federate cavalry regiment, tells the exact story. He says 
(Lee's Rep. 417) that he charged upon the Federal cav- 
alry, but was beaten back, carrying with him two officers 
| and eleven privates wounded, but leaving behind two 
more officers and “ forty-six non-commissioned officers 

{and privates?) missing, being wounded, killed, and 

thrown from their horses." 
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enabled the rest of Hill’s division to advance. 
The extreme right of the Union line gave way; 


it rallied, and was again forced back, not with- | 


out disorder, toward the river bank. Till 
serts* that it was ‘‘ this final charge upon their 
right flank which decided the fortunes of the 
day.” The truth is, that the Union line, now 
pressed along its whole length by a twofold 


as- 


force, who had at a fearful sacrifice overcome | 


the advantage of position, gave way on every 
point almost at once, and fell back toward the 
bluff which here. bounded the Chickahominy. 
They were followed, though cautiously, by the 
enemy in the twilight which was fast closing in. 

It was not a rout, though fast threatening to 
become one. The core of every division re- 
mained solid, but fragments were flying off, like 
sparks from an iron under the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer. But all, soldiers and fugitives, pressed 
toward the bridges which stretched through 
swamp and over river, beyond which lay safety. 
All at once a great shout rent the murky air, 


and French’s and Meagher’s brigades—Meagher, | 


they say, leading in his shirt-sleeves—dashed 
up the bluff, driving through the stragglers, who 
were thronging toward the bridge, and advanced 
to what was now the front. Their presence 
gave heart to the fugitives, who rallied behind 
them and marched up the hill. The Confeder- 
ates paused in the pursuit, and after delivering 
a few ineffectual volleys withdrew, as night set 
in, and the battle was over. An hour earlier 
and these two brigades alone would have turned 
the wavering scale and won a victory. As it 
was, they were just in time to prevent a great 
defeat from becoming a disastrous rout. D. H. 
Hill, moralizing afterward, says: ‘* A vigorous 
attack might have resulted in the total rout of 
the Yankee army and the capture of thousands 
of prisoners. But I was unwilling to leave the 
elevated plateau and advance in the dark along 
an unknown road, skirted by dense woods, in 
the possession of the Yankces.”’t 

When morning broke the whole Union force 
was safely across the Chickahominy, and the 
bridges behind them were down. ‘Three regi- 
ments, at different points, had been isolated by 
the Confederate rush, were surrounded and made 
prisoners. Many stragglers, scattered through 
the wood, were picked up next day by the cav- 
alry who scoured the region. In all, the Fed- 
erals lost about 2000 prisoners, among whom 


* Lee's Rep. 183. + Ibid. 181. 

+ **During the battle at Gaines’s Mills I was on the 
right bank of the river, at Dr. Trent's house, as the most 
central position.”—McClellan’s testimony, in Com. Rep. 
435. 

§ McClellan writes (Report, 252) “ from 3 pieces.” This 
is probably a simply clerical error, for Franklin testifies 
(Com. Rep. €22) : ** We had put up a work during the night 
of the 26th. The enemy opened upon that work and such 
of our artillery as he could see, early on the morning of 
the 27th, and there was a very severe cannonading, with 
80 guns on each side, I should judge, lasting about an hour. 
Their object appeared to be to drive us away from Gold- 
ing’s, but it was evidently a diversion to prevent our send- 
ing assistance to Porter. There was no infantry fighting 
till about dark.” 
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| was General Reynolds, who, three days later, at 
Richmond, met his division commander, McCal] 
captured in a subsequent battle. The Union 


loss in this action was about 4000 in killed 
and wounded; that of the Confederates 9500. 
The Federals also lost 22 guns, of which 20 were 


captured by the enemy; the others were run off 
the bridge while crossing. 

During the whole of this action, while Lee 
was with his troops controlling their movements 
and directing the fight, McClelian was on the 
opposite side of the river.t He was kept in 
alarm by the messages sent to him hour by hour 
from different positions on that side. At half 
past eight, Smith, on the extreme right, reported 
that six or eight regiments had moved down to 
the woods in front of Sumner. At eleven, Sum- 
ner telegraphed that the enemy threatened an 
attack on his right, near Smith; and an hour 
and a half later, that there was sharp shelling 
on both sides; and two hours after, that there 
was sharp musketry firing in front, to which he 
was replying with artillery and infantry, and the 
man on the look-out reported that there were 
some troops—how many could not be made out 
—drawn up in line of battle opposite his right. 
Then, at intervals, Franklin reported. In the 
morning the enemy were massing heavy columns 
on his right; then, an attack had been begun 
there on Smith, which proved to be an artillery 
fire ;§ but his own shells were bursting well, and 
Smith thought Sumner would soon have a cross- 
fire upon the enemy which would silence them. 
At a quarter past five Franklin, half of whose 
corps, under Slocum, were across the river, 
thought it not prudent to take any more troops 
from him at present. ‘Ten minutes after, McClel- 
lan replied that Porter was hard pressed, and 
it was not a question of prudence, but of possi- 
bilities, if Franklin could possibly hold his posi- 
tion until dark with two brigades, he should 
send one to support Porter. This last order 
seems not to have reached Franklin, for he says 
that during the whole day he did not know that 
a battle was going on across the river. || 

All the movements by the Confederates, on 
this side of the Chickahominy, are detailed at 
length by the different commanders. ‘The sub- 
stance is, that with pickets, skirmishers, and ar- 
tillery, they felt the Union line along its whole 
length, showing themselves at points here and 
there, and then the force vanished, to reappear 





{ McC. Rep. 251-253. — Franklin testifies (Com. Rep. 
623): ** At my position at Golding’s the woods were so 
dense between Fitz-John Porter and myself, that we did 
not hear a musket or heavy gun of his all day. We did 
not know that there was any infantry fight going on. We 
saw some of the enemy's infantry going up to attack what 
we supposed to be his position, and we shelled them as 
well as We.could from our side. I was about two miles 
distant from the field of battle at Gaines’s Mills.”"—Gen- 
eral J. E. Johnston reports a similar occurrence at Fair 
Oaks. Though not more than three miles from the battle- 
field of May 31, he did not hear the carnonading, which 

was yet distinctly audible at the Federal head-quarters, 

ten miles or more distant, across the stream. Johnston sup- 

posed that this was occasioned by some peculiar condition 
| of the atmosphere. 














at a differeut spot, thus trebling their apparent 
numbers. ‘The nature of the ground afforded 
facilities for these operations. There was a se- 
ries of swamps, forests, low ridges, and ravines, 
which shut out all sight of what was passing at a 
few hundred yards’ distance. Ifa body of troops 
showed itself at any point, no one could say 





whether it was a single regiment or the head of | 


a full division. So an artillery fire upon any 
point might be a mere feint, or the prelude to 
an attack in force. All the shows of force which 
had all day long disturbed McClellan were but 
feints. The only real attack on that day, south 
of the Chickahominy, was just at sunset, when 
Toombs, anxious to distinguish himself, sent 
two small infantry regiments, reinforcing them 
terward, to force the Union pickets. The at- 
tempt cost dearly. Half of the Georgia Second 
went into action 271 strong, and lost 120; the 
Fifteenth carried in 370, and lost 70, in killed 
and wounded. ‘Toombs claims that after ‘‘ two 
hours of fierce and determined conflict” the Fed- 
erals were ‘‘ driven back and repulsed.” Frank- 


f 





lin says: ‘‘ There was no infantry fighting until | 


about dark, when two brigades of the enemy at- 
tacked Hancock’s brigade, which was in position 
as the advance of the picket line. 
sharp engagement for about three-quarters of an 
hour, when the enemy was driven back. It was 
then entirely dark, too late to make any pur- 


sit 22% 





Toward midnight McClellan held a council 


he 


of war—the only one, apparently, during t 
campaign. Even then he seems to have had 
some purpose of recrossing the Chickahominy 
and risking another battle on that side. If the 
purpose was a serious one it was sdon aban- 
doned, and orders were given fur a retreat to 
the James River.t He then wrote a bitter 
letter to the Secretary of War: He knew the 
whole history of the day. On this side of the 
river, the right bank, we repulsed several strong 
attacks; on the left our men did all that men 
could do, but they were repulsed by vastly su- 
perior numbers soon after he had brought his 
last reserves into action. If he had 20,000 or 
even 10,000 fresh troops to use to-morrow he 
could take Richmond; but he had not a man 
in reserve, and he should be glad to cover his 
retreat and save the material and personnel of 
the army. A few thousand more men would 
have changed this battle from a defeat to a vic- 
tory; as it was, the Government could not hold 

* Lee's Rep, 280; Com. Rep. 622. 

Golding’s Farm is the only affair which in any way justi- 
fies McClellan's assertion (Report, 257): ‘*On the right 
bank we repulsed several strong attacks.” 

+ Of this council Heintzelman testifies (Com. Rep. 
355): **At about eleven o'clock I got a telegram that 
General McClellan wished to see me immediately at his 
head-quarters, about a mile and a half off. I found them 
all packed up and ready to move. The General stated 
the situation of affairs and what he proposed to do.. One 
thing was to move across to the James River. The other 
plan was to collect all the troops from my side of the 
Chickahominy and have a battle the next day, and throw 
every thing upon the result of that battle. I asked him 
what would be the result if we lost. He said that if we 








He had a| 
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him responsible for the result. ‘If I save this 
army now,” he concludes, ‘*I tell you plainly 
that I owe no thanks to you or to any other per- 
sons in Washington. You have done your best 
to sacrifice this army.”} : 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28,—THE RETREAT. 

Lee had indeed won a formal victory, but at 
a fearful cost. In the two actions he had suf- 
fered a loss in killed and wounded of almost 
10,000 men, double that which he had inflicted. 
He had indeed driven the enemy from the field 
of battle, and across the river; but this cross- 
ing was just what his opponent was endeavor- 
ing to effect. He had cut McClellan’s line of 


| communication and supply with the York River; 


but that line had been already given up, and a 
far better one chosen. ‘To accomplish this he 
had placed his army in a position which, had his 
opponent known it, rendered its destruction in- 
evitable. Two-thirds of it, 54,000 strong after 





| its losses, was on the north side of the Chicka- 


hominy. 
straight line, was before Richmond. 
them, and more than equal to both, the Union 
army, at last united, lay like a solid wedge. 
The river, which McClellan had so long found 
to be an impassable barrier, lay right between 
Lee’s two wings, which he could unite only by 
retracing his two days’ march up the left bank 
to Mechanicsville, then down the other side to 
Richmond. Had McClellan on the 28th or 29th 
struck at Richmond with his whole available 
force, the city must have fallen in five hours. 
The bridges being down, 25,000 men could have 
held the whole line of the Chickahominy from 
Bottom’s Bridge to New Bridge, leaving fully 
70,000 for the assault of Richmond, which was 
defended by only 27,000, along a line of nearly 
ten miles. 


The other third, ten miles away in a 
Between 





The fall of Richmond must have 
involved the destruction or dispersion of the 
force across the Chickahominy; for at Rich- 
mond were his only dépots of supplies. His 
men had marched out with only three days’ ra- 
tions, and were followed by a very small train. 
The rapidity of Jackson’s march, and the nature 
of the country traversed, show that he could have 
only a meagre train. ‘There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that, away from Richmond, 
the Confederates had within a hundred miles 
provisions sufiicient to supply Lee’s 54,000 men 
for five days; and without supplies an army in 
that time becomes a disorganized and paralyzed 


were defeated the army would be lost, but he was inclined 
to risk every thing upon that battle. I told him the 
was of vital importance to the country, I thought, to save 
that army ; that we were ruined if that army was lost; 
and that I thought it was better for us not to fight that 
battle, but to fall back from there to the James River; 
that we could reach there with a loss, perhaps, of a few 
pieces of siege artillery and some wagons—and then we 
could receive reinforcements, He said that was his opin- 
ion; still he felt inclined to risk every thing on a battle 
The next day we commenced to retreat. That was the 
first time I was consulted in that campaign, any thing 
more than by mere conversation.”—See also McC. ep. 


254, 255. 








+ MeC. Rep. 257, 258. 
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mass, incapable of offense or defense. If McClel- 
lan had but known his own position and strength, 
and that of his opponent, he could hardly have 
wished that Lee should have placed his troops 
in any other position than that occupied by 
them just after the battle of Cold Harbor. Ma- 
grader, who was in chief command on the left 
bank, appreciated the sore peril of the Confed- 
erate capital and cause. He saw that a vigor- 
ous attack upon him could not be other than 
successful. * 

3ut McClellan had resolved, instead of giv- 
ing battle to Lee on the left side of the Chicka- 
hominy, or of assaulting Richmond on the right, 
to abandon the whole position and retreat with 
his whole force to the James River. The dif- 
ferent commanders were ordered to load the 
wagons with ammunition and provisions, and 
the necessary baggage of officers and men, and 
to destroy every thing which could not be carried 
off. The sick and wounded, who could not 
march or be carried, were to be left behind. 
These were fewer than might have been expect- 
ed. Of the 13,000 on the sick list, and the 
3000 wounded in the two previous days, about 
2500 in all were thus abandoned. 

The problem of the ‘‘ Change of Base” was, 
after all, a very simplé one. It was merely to 
march an army for fifteen miles with no enemy 
in front, but with one, erroneously supposed to 
be superior, in its rear, and upon one flank. 
The main difficulty was to carry off the guns 
and trains of supplies and ammunition. The 
country over which the march was to be made 
favored the retreating army. The retreat must 
indeed be slow, for the roads were few and dif- 
ficult; but the pursuit must be slower, for these 
roads could be obstructed at every step. 

Some three or fow miles from the extreme 
left of the Union position White Oak Creek 
empties into the Chickahominy. This creek is 
bordered by aswamp. For five miles the stream 
has some volume, and the swamp is narrow, 
three or four hundred yards wide; then it spreads 
out for eight miles toward Richmond, to a 
breadth of three miles or more. From the 
Chickahominy to the head of the swamp it was 
crossed by only two roads. Southward, toward 
the James, the ground rises slowly, and becomes 
a dry flat instead of a wet flat, but with swamps 
along the sluggish streams, covered with scrub- 
by forests, with here and there a clearing. The 
maps show roads in abundance and intricate 
confusion, but they are mainly mere paths, over 





* Magruder, in Lee's Rep. 191: **From the time at 
which the enemy withdrew his forces to this side of the 
Chickahominy and destroyed the bridges to the moment 
of his evacuation—that is, from Friday night until Sun- 
day morning—I considered the situation of our army as 
extremely critical and perilous. The larger portion of it 
was on the other side of the Chickahominy; the bridges 
had all been destroyed, and but one was rebuilt, the New 
Bridge, which was fully commanded by the enemy's guns 
from Golding's ; and there were but 25,000 men between 
his army of 100,000 and Richmond. I received repeated 
instructions during Saturday night, from General Lee's 
head-quarters, ining upon my command the utmost 


some of which no wheeled vehicle had pass 
for years. Three roads, however, starting f 
Richmond, spread out like the sticks of a fan. 
and then unite half-way between the sway 
and Malvern Hill, the point to which McC) 
lan directed his retreat. ‘Thence they bran 
out in every direction : toward the lower brid, 
of the Chickahominy, some miles below the r 
road, and toward the rich plantations which } 
der the James. Just skirting the swamp is the 
Charles City Road, then the Central or Darby 
town, then the Newmarket. It was by the. 
roads that Longstreet and A. P. Hill, who, h 
ing recrossed the Chickahominy and tm 
the head of White Oak Swamp, marched 
make their attack on the 30th upon the ret: 
ing column; and Magruder, coming from n 
Richmond, reached Malvern, where he was s 
disastrously beaten back on the Ist of July. 

McClellan’s retreat was in the following 
der: At noon on the 28th Keyes, who lay near- 
est, crossed White Oak Creek and took posit 
on its opposite bank, to cover the passage of t] 
other troops and trains. These, which would ha 
stretched for a distance of forty miles if dy 
up in single line—accompanied by a herd of 
2500 cattle—were got safely over, and proceed 
on their way, Keyes’s corps guarding the ad- 
vance. They reached the James River with- 
out molestation on the morning of the 30th 
Franklin and Porter followed from the rear, b 
the same route, and were over on the mornin 
of the 29th. At daybreak of this day Heint- 
zelman and Sumner evacuated their works 
front, falling back toward Savage's Station, wh 
they were to hold until night, and then to er 
the swamp by the upper road. A part of thes 
several corps were to keep a line of battle front- 
ing toward the creek to check pursuit from tl 
rear; while others were to take positions acros 
the three roads, and so fronting toward Rich 
mond, in order to protect the trains passing be- 
hind them from assault in flank. McClellan, 
having given general directions for the move- 
ments and positions of the troops, rode to the 
James to select the best position on that river 
and to consult with the naval commander 
there.t 

On the morning of the 28th Lee was wholly 
at a loss what next todo. There was no force 
in front of him on‘his side of the Chickahom- 
iny; but still McClellan might propose to cross 
the river lower down, and give battle, in orde 
to preserve his communications with the York 


vigilance, directing the men to sleep on their arms, and 
to be prepared for whatever might occur. I passed tl 

night without sleep, and in the superintendence of th 

execution. Had McClellan massed his whole force in col- 
umn, and advanced it against any point of our line of 
battle, as was done at Austerlitz by the greatest captain 
of any age, though the head of his column would have 
suffered greatly, its momentum would have insured him 
success, and the occupation of our works about Richmond, 
and consequently the city, might have been his reward. 
Our relief was therefore great when information reached 
us that the enemy had evacuated his works, and was re- 
treating.” t McC. Rep. 255-265. 
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er. The cavalry, with Ewell’s division of 
Jackson’s command, were sent down to the rail- 
ad to observe the state of things there, 
they approached, the few troops guarding the 
railroad passed the river, burning the bridge 
hind them. Ewell remained until evening, 
d then rejoined his command. Stuart, with 
his cavalry, dashed down the railroad toward 
White House, which they reached next 


morning. With him was the proprietor of that 


state, Fitz-Hugh Lee, son of the Confederate 
The house was in flames; nearly | 


ymmander. 
11] the immense quantity of stores accumulated 
xere had been removed, and were on their way 
» the James.* The abandonment of the rail- 
road and the destruction of the bridge showed 
that no attempt would be made to hold that 
line; but still it might be McClellan’s purpose 
ither to move upon Richmond or to reach the 
lower bridges on the Chickahominy, cross the 
tream, and retreat down the Peninsula. Lee 
was therefore forced to wait until the intent of 
his opponent was developed. During the night 
it was evident that the Union army was in mo- 
tion, and the Confederate pickets failing to de- 
tect any approach to the lower bridges, it be- 
came evident that the retreat was toward the 
James River. So, early on the morning of the 
th, Longstreet and A. P. Hill were ordered to 
ross the Chickahominy by the New Bridge, 
which had been rebuilt by Magruder during the 
ight of the 27th; and, crossing in front of Rich- 
mond, to move down by the Central Road; Ma- 


99 


gruder and Huger were to move by the Charles | 


City Road, thus taking the Federal army on the 
flank, while Jackson at a iater hour was to cross 
by the Grapevine Bridge and move down near 
the right bank of the river, thus threatening the 
rear.t 

At dawn Magruder discovered that the Fed- 
eral works at Fair Oaks were abandoned, and 
Sumner and Heintzelman were slowly falling 
back toward Savage’s Station. The works on 





* Stuart (Lee's Rep. 402) gives a glowing account of the 
juantity of munitions and stores destroyed here. He says: 
‘* The conflagration had raged fearfully at the White House 
( g the night previous, while explosions of shells rent 
I was informed that 5000 men held the place. ... 
Provisions and delicacies of every description lay in heaps, 
and the men regaled themselves on the fruits of the trop- 
ics as well as the substantials of the land. Large quanti- 
ties of forage were left also. Nine large barges loaded with 
stores were on fire as we approached. Immense numbers 
of tents, wagons, and cars in long trains, loaded, and five 
locomotives ; a number of forges; quantities of every spe- 
cies of quarter-master’s stores and property, making a to- 
tal of many millions of dollars—all more or less destroyed.” 
—Ingalls, the Quarter-master at the White House, how- 
ever, testifies (Com. Rep. 448): “* There were no stores of 
any importance destroyed. There was some pork de- 
stroyed, and some whisky, belonging to the Commissary 
Department. There were also the stores on one of the 
trains that I was going to send out at the time the rebels 
got possession of the road. Most of the stores on that 
train were abandoned. All the vessels, with the excep- 
tion of two or three barges which had been got close to 
the shore, were got off.” 


t Lee's Rep. 10. t Ibid. 169, 285. 


§ This retreat of Heintzelman has occasioned much | 


censure. He himself (McC. Rep. 261; Com. Rep. 356) 
gives reasons for his movement which seem hardly recon- 


As | 


the extreme right were held a little longer. 
attack was made upon them, but it was repulsed, 
with a loss of 150. Magruder, in the mean- 
time, followed cautiously down the railroad, open- 
ing a distant fire at intervals—Sumner’s retir- 
| ing troops turning occasionally, and then keep- 
ing on the retreat. Late in the afternoon they 
had fallen back nearly to Savage’s Station, from 
the front and the right. Sumner and Heintzel- 
man had been ordered to hold this point until 
nightfall, the positions of each being assigned to 
them by McClellan. But Heintzelman aban- 
doned his position before the time, and crossed 
the swamp by the upper road, giving orders for 
the destruction of the ammunition and stores re- 
maining at Savage’s Station, which could not be 
carried off by the trains. 
sions were piled up in a great pyramid and set 
on fire. The ammunition and shells were heaped 
upon a train, which, with steam up, was sent 
down the railroad tothe Chickahominy. Fire was 
set to the train, and before it reached the site of 
the bridge it was ablaze, and the shells b 
explode. So great was the momentum, that the 
engine and first car leaped clear across the chasm 
and landed on the « At the same 


The stores and provi- 


wT 


pposite side. 


instant the whole mass of powder exploded, and 
the remaining cars plunged, shattered, into the 
mud of the river.§ 

Magruder in the mean time had been delayed 
|by various contradictory orders; but at length 





}came in sight of Sumner’s corps, drawn up a 
| little in front of Savage’s Station, and about 
| half past five o’clock opened a sharp attack with 
| artillery, supporting it by infantry. He had 
| ons heavy gun mounted on a railroad car, pro- 
| tected from cannon-shot in front by a sloping 
iron roof, and from rifle-shot oy the sides by 
thick walls of wood, lined ‘with iron. This con- 
trivance, which the Confederates named ‘the 
land Merrimac,” was used with considerable 
| effect. The action continued hot for more than 
ewe hours, when darkness coming on, the firing 
| 


cilable with each other. Sumner, he says, had taken a 
| position in advance of that ordered, and ‘** this movement 
of General Sumner uncovering my right flank, it became 
| necessary for me to retreat.” But immediately after he 
| says that after having been ordered to hold his position by 
Sumner, who was the commanding officer on the ground, 
| he said that Sumner and Franklin had ‘* more troops than 
| could be brought into action judiciously,” and “ the reason 
I left with my corps was that the ground was so constructed 
| that there were absolutely more troops there than could 
| find room. The roads in their rear were filled with artil- 
lery and wagons..... I knew that General Sumner had as 
many troops as were necessary, and my corps, in case of a 
| forced retreat, would only have rendered it more d 
| trous..... Sumner and Franklin had a very sharp action 
that afternoon, and repulsed the enemy.” Sumner (McC. 
| Rep. 260) says: ‘* When the enemy appeared on the Will- 
iamsburg road, I could not imagine why General Heintzel- 
man did not attack him, and not till some time afterward 
did I learn, to my utter amazement, that General Heint- 
zelman had retreated with his whole corps (about 15,000 
men) before the action commenced. This defection might 
have been attended with the most serious consequences ; 
and although we beat the enemy signally, and drove him 
| from the field, we should certainly have given him a more 
crushing blow if General Heintzelman hac been there with 
ris corps.” —It is clear that not half of Sumner’s force was 
raged: 
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ceased as if by common consent, neither side 
gaining any perceptible ground from the other, 
though the action was so close that firing was 
sometimes suspended on account of the impossi- 
bility of distinguishing friends from foes. The 
numbers actually engaged on either side were 
small. Magruder brought fairly into action only 
McLaw’s two small brigades, numbering togeth- 
er 2250 men; of these 345 were killed and 
wounded. His entire loss was about 400. The 
Joss on the Union side was considerably larger. 
Early next morning Magruder was ordered by 
Lee to cross over to the Newmarket Road in 
order to join in the flank attack of that day. 
Lee had counted in this action upon the co-op- 
eration of Jackson; but he was delayed by the 
necessity of rebuilding a bridge in order to cross 
the Chickahominy. Sumner’s stand had effect- 
ed its object of delaying the enemy; and before 
midnight his foree was on its way to White Oak 
Swamp, leaving behind 2500 sick, wounded, and 
their attendants in the hospital at Savage’s Sta- 
tion.* 


MONDAY, JUNE 30.—FRAZIER’S FARM. 

On the morning of the 29th Longstreet and 
A. P. Hill recrossed the Chickahominy at New 
Bridge, and after passing through the deserted 
Union lines, and going almost within sight of 
Richmond, headed the White Oak Swamp, went 
down the Darbytown Road, and encamped with- 
in striking distance of the centre of McClellan’s 
retreating column. They had made a forced 
march under a fierce sun, and many of the men 
dropped from the ranks in utter exhaustion. 
Magruder and Huger were marching to the 
same point by parallel roads. Jackson and D. 


H. Hill crossed the Chickahominy en the 30th, | 


and followed straight’ upon the line of McClel- 
lan’s retreat to White Oak Swamp. In the 
mean while Holmes, whose brigade was at Fort 
Darling, on the opposite side of the James Riv- 
er, was to cross with all his disposable force and 
join in the attack. McClellan's whole force 
was stretched in a line ten miles long from the 
swamp to Malvern Hill, on the James; pro- 
tected by this line, his artillery and trains were 
slowly floundering over difficult roads, 


Lee’s plan of battle for this day was an illus- | 


tration of grand strategy—the only one deserv- 
ing the name during the whole campaign. His 
purpose was to make an attack in column upon 
McClellan’s long line, break through it at the 
centre, hurl the left back upon Jackson, and 
assault the right in the rear. To accomplish 
this plan his whole strength—more than 80,000 
men—were so situated that they might appar- 
ently be concentrated at the right moment upon 
the given point: Jackson upon the rear, all the 
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rest upon the flank. The plan failed because 
the force could not be brought together in time: 
and instead of the attack being made by the 
whole, the action on his side was confined wholly 
to Longstreet and A. P. Hill, with 18,000 men: 
and in place of a grand and decisive battle there 
were a series of combats, in which each brigade 
on both sides engaged almost without concert. 
From the accounts, more or less at variance 
and all incomplete, we have to attempt to set 
forth the leading points in this fierce but de- 


sultory conflict.t 


Holmes, joined by Wise, crossed the James 
with 7000 men, mostly fresh North Carolinians, 
and on the morning of the 30th came within 
sight of McClellan's retreating right, upon whom 
in the afternoon he opened fire from a distance. 
A few rounds of artillery and a few shells from 
the gun-boats scattered his force, the cavalry 
and artillery breaking into a wild stampede, 
and riding over and through the infantry. Two 
were killed, forty-one wounded, and several oth- 
ers seriously hurt by being run over by the cay- 
alry and artillery. Holmes and Wise made no 
further appearance in this campaign; but the 
day after the battle of Malvern marched quietly 
back to their encampments across the James. 

Jackson reached the White Oak Bridge at 
noon. He found the bridge destroyed and the 
approaches covered by artillery from the oppo- 
site side. In vain he attempted to repair it all 
through the afternoon. The men would not 
work under the heavy fire to which they were 
exposed. He was but two miles distant from 
the fierce battle in which Longstreet and Hill 


were engaged, and the noise of it could be dis- 


tinctly heard ; but he was powerless to aid the 
attack in which he had been expected to bear so 
prominent a part. 

Longstreet and A. P. Hillresumed their march 
down the Darbytown Road in the morning, and 
about noon came in sight of a part of the Union 
line drawn up, its centre at Frazier’s Farm, near 
a point where a road leading to the James Riv 
crosses the roads coming from Richmond, by 
which they were advancing. Huger was sup- 
posed to be coming down the Charles City Ro: 
two miles on the right. 

The whole Union line was so long that it was 
unoccupied in portions. At this point McCall 
was in the centre, with Kearney on the left, and 
Hooker, then Sumner, on the right. McCall 
was somewhat advanced, and upon his division, 
weakened by the two battles in which it had 
been engaged, the first onset fell. 

After some skirmishing at about four o'clock 
Longstreet made the onset with the fiery im- 
petuosity which he ever manifested. The first 
attack was made by Kemper’s brigade, which 





* McC. Rep. 259-262; Lee's Rep. 10, 160, 193, 290, 295, 
298.—No reliance can be placed upon the Confederate es- 
timates of the Union loss in this action. Thus Magruder 
(Lee's Rep. 195) says: “I estimate the loss of the enemy 
to be not less than 3000 killed and wounded; Semmes 
[who lost 53) reporting not less than 400 dead in his front 
alone ;"" while Kershaw, who was more hotly engaged, 
turns (/bid. 29°) with pride and satisfaction to 500 dead 


of the enemy left on the field,” as evidence of the prowess 
of his troops. 

t Our authorities are: Lee (Lee's Rep. 10), Longstreet 
([bid. 125), A. P. Hill (Ibid. 177), Jackson (Ibid. 134), 
and Reports of the several Confederate brigade command- 
ers engaged, all given in Lee's Report; McClellan's Re- 
port (pp. 265-269); the testimony of Heintzelman, Sum- 
ner, and McCall (Com. Rep. 357, 365, 586). 
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had not yet been engaged, it having been the 
only one held in reserve at Cold Harbor. The 
brigade was driven back, losing 250 killed and 
wounded, and nearly 200 prisoners—a quarter 
of its whole number. Its place was taken by 
others, who, in greater force, dashed upon the 
same point. ‘They swept in the Union line for 
aspace, but were checked by Hooker and forced 
back. This was on McCall's left. All the 
force of Longstreet and Hill now rushed in, 
each brigade commander apparently acting for 
himself. Foiled at one point they dashed upon 
another, determined to break the line some- 
where. At last, Wilcox’s Alabama brigade 
leading, they poured over a swampy stream 
and through a dense wood, and across an open 
field upon McCall's right, straight in the teeth 
of his batteries.* 

The battle raged with almost equal fury along 
the whole line. Hill, on the Confederate left, 
pressed forward his brigades in a mass, and 
gained ground at first, capturing two full bat- 
teries, which he retained; but he was unable to 
gain any ground permanently, and it at last be- 
came apparent that Hooker and Kearney, on 
their right and left, were slowly gaining, while 
the earlier repulse of McCall's flanks had been 
retrieved, and his centre remained unbroken. 
Lee, indeed, says :t “The enemy had been driv- 
en with great slaughter from every position but 
one, which he maintained until he was enabled 
to withdraw under cover of darkness. At the 
close of the struggle nearly the eutire field re- 
mained in our possession.” Longstreet reports: 
‘The enemy was driven back, slowly and stead- 
ily, contesting the ground inch by inch. He 
ucceeded in getting some of his batteries off 
the field, and, by holding his last position till 
dark, in withdrawing his forces under cover of 
night.”” Sumner errs equally on the other side. 
He says:§ ‘‘ After a furious contest, lasting till 
dark, the enemy was routed at all points, and 
driven from the field.” There was no rout; 
though, as most of the Confederate brigade 





le 
* Here, with abridgments, are the accounts given by 


the opposing commanders of this charge: 

McCall (Com. Rep. 558) says: “On the right, Randall's 
battery was charged upon by the enemy in great force, 
and with a reckless impetuosity I never saw equaled. 
They advanced at a run over a space of six hundred yards 
of open ground. The guns of the battery mowed them 
down, yet they never paused. A volley of musketry was 
poured into them at a short distance by the 4th regiment, 
in support of the battery, but it did not check them for an 
instant; they dashed on and pistoled and bayoneted the 
cannoniers at their guns. Part of the 4th regiment gave 
way; the remainder, however, with part of the Tth regi- 
ment in their rear, then coming forward, stood their 
ground like heroes. As I was with the battery at the 
time it :vas my fortune to witness, in the bayonet fight 
that there took place, such a display of reckless daring on 
the part of the Alabamians, and of unflinching courage on 
the part of the Pennsylvanians, as is rarely beheld. My 
men were, however, overpowered and borne off the ground. 
The battery was taken, but immediately after abandoned 
by the enemy, who rapidly retired. Just before sunset 
Cooper's battery in front of the centre was, after several 
charges had been repulsed, finally taken by the enemy, 
but only to be’retaken by the 9th regiment in a most 
glorious charge." 


commanders report, their brigades were greatly 
shattered. <A. P. Hill!| gives the true account 
of the condition when darkness closed the strug- 
gle: ‘‘On our extreme right matters seemed to 
be going badly. Two brigades of Longstreei’s 
division had been roughly handled, and had 
fallen back. Archer was brought up, and sent 
in, and in his shirt-Sleeves leading his gallant 
brigade, affairs were soon restored in that quar- 
ter. About dark the enemy were pressing us 
hard along our whole line, and my last reserve, 
General J. R. Anderson, was directed to advance 
cautiously. Heavy reinforcements to the enemy 
were brought up at this time, and it seemed that 
a tremendous effort was being made to turn the 
fortunes of the battle. The volume of fire that, 
approaching, rolled along the line was terrific. 
Seeing some troops of Wilcox’s brigade who had 
rallied, they were rapidly re-formed, and, being 
directed to cheer long and loudly, moved again 
to the fight. This seemed to end the contest, 
for in less than five minutes all firing ceased, 
and the enemy retired.” 

The Confederates captured in the earlier part 
of the action about 20 guns, and lost about 300 
prisoners. ‘Their loss in killed and wounded 
exceeded that of their opponents. Their two 
divisions kept a part of the field after their ene- 
my had retired, thus holding the honors of the 
battle ; but they were so fearfully shattered, 
here and before, that not a man of them was 
brought into the greater fight fought next day 
at Malvern. <A. P. Hill had crossed the Chick- 
ahominy four days before with 14,000 men, and 
at Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, and Frazier’s 
Farm had lost 4000 in killed and wounded. 
Longstreet had crossed with 10,000, and at Cold 
Harbor and here lost 4200. Some of his bri- 
gades had more than half their number killed 
and-wounded. Wilcox carried 1850 into action 
at Cold Harbor; in the two battles he lost 1035. 
Pryor had 1400, and lost 850. 

Accounts current at the time represent the 
division of McCall as having been thoroughly 

Wilcox (Lee's Rep. 342) says: “*The enemy's battery 
had an open field of fire, the ground being perfectly level. 
The 11th Alabama advanced, and, entering upon the open 
field, came on the battery, which began a rapid fire of 
grape and canister. The regiment did not halt an in- 
stant, but continued to advance, steadily and rapidly, 
without firing until it approached within two hundred 
yards of the battery, when it gave loud cheers and mad: 
a rush for the guns. Halting in front of it for an instant 
they fire upon the battery and infantry immediately in 
rear of it, and then make a successful charge upon and 
take it....The enemy, at first repulsed and driven from 
the battery, retire to the woods and deliver a terribie and 
destructive fire upon this regiment. With its ranks sadly 
thinned, it heroically stands its ground. The enemy, now 
seeing this regiment isolated and unsupported, advance 
from their cover against it. The sword and bayonet are 
freely used; many of the men received and gave in re- 
turn bayonet wounds. There are no supports for them; 
no reinforcements come, and they are at length forced to 
yield and retire to the woods in the rear, having left upon 
the field and around the battery in dead alone eight offi- 
cers, of whom seven were captains or lieutenants com- 
manding companies, and forty-nine privates.” 

+ Lee's Rep. 11. t Ibid. 126. 

§ McC. Rep. 268, 1 Lee's Rep. 177. 
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routed on this field. Parts of it were, indeed, | 
shattered and broken; but, as a division, it 

fought bravely and held its ground firmly. Of | 
the whole army it alone had fought in two bat- 
tles—Mechanicsville and Cold Harbor. Here 

it was opposed to the first onset and the severest 

brunt of the fight. Meade, then leading one of 

its brigades, and a year after, lacking two days, 

to command the whole Army of the Potomac 

down to the close of the war, claimed for this | 
division no more than its rightful due when he | 
wrote: ‘*It was only the stubborn resistance | 
offered by our division, prolonging the contest | 
till after dark, and checking till that time the | 
advance of the enemy, that enabled the concen- 

tration during the night of the whole army on 

the James River, which saved it.”* After the 

battle was over McCall, riding out into the dark- 

ness, fell in with a regiment of the enemy and | 
was captured. He had been almost the whole | 
day under the hottest fire, escaping unharmed, 
though every one of his staff was killed or 
wounded. 


TUESDAY, JULY 1.—MALVERN HILL. 

The battle at Frazier’s Farm was hardly over 
when the Union forces again took up their re- 
treat toward Malvern Hill, the point selected | 
for resisting the further advance of the enemy. 
The rear of the wagons and reserve artillery had 
arrived there at about four in the afternoon. 
Soon after daylight the last division was in, 
and the post of each was assigned. 


The position was admirably chosen for a de- 


fensive battle. Malvern Hill is an elevated 
plateau a mile and a half long and half as| 
broad, the top nearly free from woods. It 
slopes gently toward the norili and east down 
to the verge of a thick forest; westward it faiis | 
more abruptly into a ravine, which extends to 
the James River. All along the front are ra-| 
vines, rendering the approach difficult except by 
the roads which cross them. On the crest of | 
the hill seven heavy siege guns had been placed | 
in position, and the reserve artillery was so 
posted that a concentrated fire of sixty guns 
could be brought to bear upon any point in 
front or on the left, the direction from which 
the enemy must advance to the attack. Here 
the main force was massed. The right, less 
strongly held, curved backward through a wood- 
ed region to the James. Both flanks thus rest- | 
ed upon the river, and were protected by the | 
gun-boats. Porter’s corps was on the left; then 
Heintzelman’s, a part of Keyes’s, Sumnev’s, 


| front of Hooker, near the Union centre. 
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acetate —. 

F ranklin s, and last, on the extreme right, the 
remainder of Keyes. 

Jackson crossed the White Oak Creek, and 


| followed in the track of the retreating army. 


At Frazier’s Farm he found Lee, who ordered 
him to press forward; at 9 o'clock, coming jp 


| sight of the Union line, he took up his position, 


Whiting on the left, then Ewell; D. H. Hill 
being on the right, who was thus brought in 
Hill 
was within range of the artillery on the plateau, 
and suffered severely. 
was roughly handled, he being wounded and 
borne from the field.” The division was then 
halted and the Union position reconnoitred.+ 
‘*The Yankees,” says Hill,t ‘‘ were found to be 
strongly posted on a commanding hill, all the 
approaches to which could be swept by his ar- 
tillery, and were guarded by swarms of infantry, 
securely sheltered by fences, ditches, and ravines, 


** Anderson’s brigade 


| Tier after tier of batteries were grimly visible 


on the plateau, rising in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. We could only reach the first line of 


| batteries by traversing an open space of from 


three to four hundred yards, exposed to a mur- 
derous fire of grape and canister from the artil- 
lery, and musketry from the infantry. If that 
was carried, another and another, still more 
difficult, remained in rear. I had expresged 
my disapprobation of a further pursuit of the 


| Yankees to the commanding General and to 


Generals Jackson and Longstreet, even befored 
knew of the strength of their position. An ex- 
amination satisfied me that an attack would be 
hazardous.” 

3ut Lee was resolved that his grand stroke of 
strategy should not fail. He sent a note to each 
of his division commanders, ordering an assault. 
That brief note of forty words cost him more 
than 4000 men.§ 

Huger had been directed to march down the 
Charles City Road and join Longstreet and A. 
P. Hill in the battle of the 30th. He failed to 
reach the point in time. Next day he tried to 
move forward, but got entangled among the 
other divisions, and finally lost his way. He 


| had had the same misfortune a month ago at 


Seven Pines; and now when his divisions came 
up, they were one by one taken from him and 
given to Magruder, and formed a part of his 
command during the battle. At first he was in- 
clined to ignore the arrangement, and even di- 
rected one of his brigade commanders not to 
place himself under Magruder ;|| but his order 
was disregarded, and he could only remonstrate 





* Com. Rep. 589. 

t+ McClellan thus describes this part of the engagement: 
“ About 3 p.m. a heavy fire of artillery opened upon Kear- 
ney’s left and Couch’s division, speedily followed up by a 
brisk attack of infantry on Couch’s front. The artillery 
was replied to with good effect by our own, and the in- 
fantry of Couch's division remained lying on the ground 
until the advancing column was within short musketry 
range, when they sprang to their feet, and poured in a 
deadly volley, which entirely broke the attacking force, | 
and drove them in disorder back over their own ground. 
This advantage was followed up until we had advanced 


the right of our lines some seven or eight hundred yards, 
and rested upon a thick clump of trees, giving usa stronger 
position and a better fire. Shortly after 4 o'clock the fir- 
ing ceased along the whole front, but no disposition was 


| evinced on the part of the enemy to withdraw from our 
| front."—McC. Rep. 271. 


+ Lee’s Rep. 185. 

$ Lee's note, given in Report,212. See also pp. 185, 199. 
‘* Batteries have been established to act upon the enemy's 
lines. If they are brokenfas is probable, Armistead, who 
can witness the effect of the fire, has been ordered to 
charge with a yell. Do the same.” 

| Lee's Rep. 200, 212, 368. 





afterward against the slight which had been put 
upon him, not for the first time. After the bat- 
tle was over he was suffered to direct his divi- 
sion in removing the wounded and burying the 
dead.* 

The afternoon was now wearing away when 
Lee ordered the artillery attack, he 
hoped would break the Union lines. ‘‘ But in- 
stead of one or two hundred pieces only a single 
battery opened, and that was knocked to pieces 
in a few minutes; and one or two others shared 

"the same fate of being beaten in detail.” Hill 
knew not what to do. He ‘‘ wrote to Jackson 
that the firing from the batteries was of the 
most farcical character ;”f and received for re- 
ply that he must advance, as ordered, upon hear- 
ing the shout from Armistead. At length he 
heard shouting and firing on his right, and sup- 
posing this to be the signal, urged his whole 
division forward. He shall tell the story of his 
charge in his own words, somewhat abridged : 

**We advanced alone, neither Whiting on 
the left, nor Magruder or Huger on the right, 
moved forward an inch. The division fought 
heroically, but fought in vain. Garland, in 
my immediate front, showed all his wonted 
courage, but he needed and asked for reinforce- 
ments. I found Toombs’s brigade in our rear, 
ani ordered it to support Garland, and accom- 
panied it. The brigade advanced handsomely 
to the brow of the hill, but soon retreated in 
disorder. Gordon pushed gallantly forward 
and gained considerable ground, but was forced 
back. Ripley’s brigade was streaming to the 
rear. Colquitt’s and Anderson’s brigades had 
also fallen back. Ransom’s brigade had come 
up to my support from Huger; a portion of it 
had come, but without its brigadier. It moved 
too far to the left, and became mixed up with 
the mass of troops there, suffering heavily, and 
effecting little. Winder was sent up by Jack- 
son, but he came too late, and also went to the 
same belt of woods already overcrowded with 
troops. Finally Ewell came up, but it was after 
dark, and nothing could be accomplished. I 
advised him to hold his ground and not to at- 
tempt a forward movement.’’t Hill lost in this 
action, lasting only an hour and a half, of his 
own division, 336 killed and 1373 wounded.§ 

McClellan thus describes this part of the en- 
gagement : 

** At six o’clock the enemy suddenly opened 
upon Couch and Porter, with the whole strength 
of his artillery, and at once began pushing for- 
ward his columns of attack to carry the hill. 
Brigade after brigade, formed under cover of 
the woods, started at a run to cross the open 
space and charge our batteries; but the heavy 


which 


* “My brigades were, during the action, under the im- 
mediate command of General Magruder. As they were 
sent forward into the battle at Malvern Hill, I was di- 
rected to report them to another commander. As I was 
treated in the same manner at Seven Pines, I can only 
hope this course was accidental, and required by the neces- 
sities of the service. I therefore make no report, and re- 
fer to reports of others for details of the battie of Malvern 
Hill. After this battle, as required, the division was occu- 
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fire of our guns, with the cool and steady vol- 
them 
ground 
In several in- 
stances our infantry withheld their fire until the 
attacking columns, which rushed through the 
storm of canister and shell from our artillery, 
had reached within a few ya 
They then poured in a single volley and dashed 
forward with the bayonet, capturing prisoners 
and colors, and driving the routed columns in 
confusion from the field.’ 

Hill was mistaken in supposing that ‘ Nei- 
ther Magruder nor Huger moved forward an 


inch,” a 


leys of our infantry, in every case sent 
and covered the 


wounded. 


back reeling to shelter, 
with their dead and 


of our lines 


} 
I 


nd in afterward reiterating, ‘‘So far as 
I can learn, none of our troops drew trigger ex- 
cepting McLaw’s, mine, and a portion of Hu- 
ger's.” McLaw’s division was a part of Ma- 
gruder’s command; and all this time Magruder, 
with the whole of his own and Huger’s forer, 
was engaged in a fierce conflict on the right. 
From them came the shouting and firing which 
Hill supposed to be the signal for his own ad- 
vance. To this attack by Magruder, as well as 
to that by Hill, belongs McClellan’s account 
just quoted. ‘y in space and 
time that, viewed from the opposite lines, they 
appeared as parts of one movement. 


So close were th 


Magruder, after a weary and harassing march 
from the battle-field at Station, was 
ordered by Lee to attack on the right of Hill, 
who was in position. He found Armistead, of 
Huger’s division, awaiting the arrival of art’ 
ery. Magruder sent back to hurry it up, an 
pushed on some of his troops within range of a 
heavy fire. Just then he received a copy of 
Lee’s note, ordering him as soon as he heard 
the yell from Armistead to ‘‘ do the same” and 
charge. Armistead had driven in some skirm- 
ishers, and yelled. Lee supposing that the 
Union line was broken, and that the troops were 
retreating, wrote to Magruder to advance and 
cut them off.§ He attempted to carry out the 
order. His plan was ‘‘to hurl about 15,000 
men upon the enemy’s batteries and supporting 
infantry ; to follow up any successes they might 
obtain ; and, if unable to drive the enemy from 
his strong position, to continue the fight in front 
by pouring in fresh troops, and in case they 
were repulsed, to hold strongly the line of battle 
where I stood, to prevent serious disaster to our 
own arms.’** But in a short time his whole 
force was engaged, breasting a terrific fire of 
artillery and musketry. ‘The battle-field,” 
says Magruder, “‘ was enveloped in smoke, re- 
lieved only by flashes from the lines of the con- 
tending troops. Round shot and grape crashed 
through the woods; and shells of enormous 


Savage’s 


pied, under my orders, in removing the wounded and bury- 
ing the dead.""—Huger, in Lee's Rep. 149. 
t D. H. Hill, in Lee's Rep. 186. t Ibid. 
§ Lee's Rep. 307. i McC. Rep. 271. 
Lee to Magruder, in Lee's Rep. 210: ‘* General Lee 
expects you to advance rapidly. It is reported that the 
enemy is getting off. Press forward your whole line and 
follow up Armistead’s successes.” 
** Magruder, in Lee's Rep. 200. 
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size, which reached far beyond the head-quar- 
ters of our gallant Commander-in-chief, burst 
amidst the artillery parked in the rear. Bel- 
gian missiles and Minié balls lent their aid to 
this scene of surpassing grandeur and sublimi- 
ty.” This determined attack failed in making 
any impression upon the Union lines, or in dis- 

turbing a single battery. The Federal troops 

had no occasion to leave their strong position. 

It was quite sufficient to mow down the enemy 

with artillery as they advanced. When dark- | 
ness set in, Magruder ‘concluded to let the 

battle subside,” and his wearied men sank down 

to sleep on the spot they had reached. Some 

of them were within a hundred yards of the 

Union batteries. 

Of these closing scenes, as viewed from the 
other side, McClellan writes: ‘* About 7 o'clock, 
as fresh troops were accumulating in front of | 
Porter and Couch, Meagher and Sickles were 
sent with their brigades to relieve such regi- 
ments of Porter’s corps and Couch’s division as 
had expended their ammunition, and batteries 
from the reserve were pushed forward to replace 
those whose boxes were empty. Until dark the 
enemy persisted in his efforts to take the posi- 
tion so tenaciously defended; but, despite his | 
superior numbers, his repeated and desperate | 
attacks were repulsed with fearful loss, and 
darkness ended the battle of Malvern Hill, 
though it was not until after 9 o’clock that the | 
artillery ceased its fire.”* 

The Confederates were indeed repulsed fear- 
fully—and, had McClellan only known it and | 
followed up his advantag re—disastrously. + But | 
the superior forces of the enemy ex isted, as they 
had for months, only in the imagination of the | 
Union commander. Neither Longstreet nor 
A. P. Hill had a man in this action. Jackson’s 
own command was not engaged in the attack, 
though all of it was within the range of our | 
guns, and suffered a loss of just 41 killed and | 
863 wounded by the distant fire.t D. H. Hill's 
division, reduced to less than 8000, and Magru- 
der’s and Huger’s, then not exceeding 20,000, | 
were all.§ 

General Trimble thus describes the condition | 
of the Confederate army on the morning after 
the battle:|| ‘‘The next morning, by dawn, I} 
went off to ask for orders, when I found the 
whole army in the utmost disorder. Thousands | 


| C. 


| > ?——>_ Pm 
pa 


a 
of straggling men were asking every passer- -by 
for their regiments, ambulances, wagons, and 
artillery obstructing every road, and altogether, 
in a drenching rain, presenting a scene of the 
most woeful and heart-rending confusion.” The 
very show of an attack upon such an army by 
the unbroken Union force must have defeated j it. 
But there was in the mind of its commander no 
thought of an attack. When in the morning 
the Confederates looked up the hill which they 
had so vainly attemp ited to scale, they saw nota 
| trace of the grim batteries and serried lines 
| which had confronted them the night before. 
| In the storm and darkness the Union army had 
fled from a victory as though it had been a rout. 

So closed the ‘‘ Seven Days’ Battles,” and 
with them, in effect, the Peninsular Campaign. 
Never in all history was better fighting, and 


never worse generalship, on both sides. ‘‘In a 


| contest between forces so evenly balanced, the 
| commander who makes the fewest errors must 


win.” Lee won the object at which he aimed, 
and had good right to say: ‘The siege of Rich- 
mond was raised, and the object of a campaign 
which had been prosecuted, after months of 
preparation, at an enormous expenditure of men 
and money, was completely frustrated.” 


The plan on the opposite page indicates, in a general 
way, the positions and movements of the armies fi 
June 25 to July 1. 


A. A. U ni ’M pos sition at Mechanicsville, June 2 

B. B. Cold Harbor, June 27. 

c. Savage's Station, June 29, 

| D. D. rrazier’s Farm, June 30. 

| E. E. “ Malvern Hill, July 1. 

F. F. % Harrison's Landing, July 4. 

|G. G. Union intrenchments before Richmond: a. Keyes; 
b. Heintzelman; ¢. Sumner; d. Franklin. 

Porter and McCall, after crossing the Chickahominy. 

Jackson's and D. H. Hill's march. 

>>> = Longstreet’s and A. P. Hill’s march, 

Magruder’s and Huger's march. 

Holmes's and Wise’s march. 


as 


“ 


H. H. 


The retreat of the Union army was by the same line as 
Jackson's march, after crossing the Chickahominy. 


LOSSES FROM JUNE 26 TO JULY 1. 

After the retreat to Harrison's Landing the losses of 
each division of the Union army, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, were summed up; but no attempt was made to 
give the proportion in each engagement (McC. Rep. 272). 
If any confirmation of the accuracy of the statement were 
needed, it would be found in a comparison of the official 
reports of June 20 and July 20 (McC. Rep. 53; Rep 
33T, 344). 

Of the Confederate commanders, Jackson, D. H. Hill, 


Com. 





* McC. Rep. 272. 

t Some days after the retreat from Malvern Hill McClel- | 
lan proposed to renew the movement upon Richmond, if | 
he could have a reinforcement of 20,000 men. In reply | 
to the question, In what do you consider your chances | 
of success would have been greater, with the addition of 
20,000 to the number which you had at Harrison’s Land- | 


was a force of 26,000 or 28,000 under my orders engaged 
and under fire." But he must have considered himself in 
command of the whole field, and so have included D. H. 
Hill's division. For he repeatedly states that his own 
division and that of Huger together numbered, at the out- 
set, only 25,000; of these fully 800 had been killed and 
wounded at Golding's, Price's, and Savage's Station; and 





ing, than they were when you were in front of Richmond, | many of his men gave out in the march before reaching 
and before Jackson had formed a junction with the rest Malvern Hill. As one example out of many scattered 
of the rebel forces ?’ he answered: “I should have count- | through the minor Confederate reports, General Howell 
ed upon the effect of the battles which had just taken | Cobb says (Lee's Rep. 279) that his brigade ‘* commenced 
place upon the enemy. We had then strong reason to | the march on the morning of the 29th of June with 2700 
believe that the enemy's losses had been heavier than our men, but fatigue and exhaustion had so reduced our ranks 
own, and that portions of his army were very much de- | that less than 1500 were carried into the battle of the 1st 
moralized, especially after the battle of Malvern Hill.""— | of July." Of his own division and Hnger’s, Magruder 
Com. Rep. 488. + Lee's Rep. 807. could not have had more than 18,000 or 20,000 at Malvern 
§ Magruder, indeed, says (Lee's Rep. 202) that “there | Hill. i Lee's Rep, 314. 
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Longstreet, A. P. Hill, Holmes, and Pendleton, give their 
exact losses. The losses of Magruder and Huger can be 
made up very closely from the reports of their brigade 
commanders. Barksdale (Lee's Rep. 296) says that ‘* one- 
third of his brigade fell upon the field: it numbered about 
2400, which would make the loss 800. Cobb (Jbid. 279) 
puts his loss in killed and wounded at “‘nearly 500." 
McLaws (Ibid. 161, 164), 97 killed, 456 wounded. D. R. 
Jones (Ibid. 172), 103 killed, 708 wounded, Ransom (Ibid. 
370), 69 killed, 354 wounded. Mahone (/bid. 872, 378), 63 
killed, 216 wounded. Armistead (Ibid. 438, 439, 448, two 








~ Untom. 
|Killed.| Wounded 
1240 
1076 
1051 
50T 
2450 
1313 
62 
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7 7709 ) 
The losses in the separate battles can be given only | 
approximately, by considering the troops engaged in each, 
and the nature of the fighting, aided by a few indicia scat- 
tered here and there through the various Reports of Con- 
federate Commanders. 
Keyes was engaged mainly at Malvern Hill; we put his 
entire loss in that battle.—Sumner was engaged at Savage 
Station, Frazier's Farm, and Malvern; we divide his loss 
between those three engagements.—Heintzelman at Fra- 
zier’s Farm and Malvern; we divide his loss between 
them. McCall was at Mechanicsville, where he lost about 
300, and at Cold Harbor, and the Farm, losing about 
equally in each. Porter was chiefly engaged at Cold 
Harbor and Malvern: we put three-fourths of his loss at 
the former. 


KILLep AND WOUNDED IN TIE 
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Mechanicsville 
Cold Harbor 
Savage's Station 
Frazier’s Farm 
Malvern Hill 
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Of Franklin's corps, half with Slocum was at | 
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regiments estimated), 320 killed and wounded. Wright 
(Ibid. 397), 55 killed, 243 wounded. ~— In all, 3984: , 
whom 656 were killed, and 3328 wounded. Of the cay 
and reserve artillery we find mention of about 20 k 
and 104 wounded. 

The missing in A. P. Hill's division are not given: th, 
number was evidently small, probably about 100. J; 
Magruder’s command we find about 400 missing in abou: 
two-thirds of the brigades ; we set down the whole 

From the foregoing data we have compiled the following 
table of 


¢ 


led 


at 600 


KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING. 





DERATE. 


Killed.) Wounded. } 
Bie 


5 | 1,899 
714 3,192 | 
768 | 3,429 | 
619 | 3.251 
€56 | 3,328 

3 | 
20 


BI5L | 15,255 
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A. P. Hill 

8 |Magruder and Huger... .. 
BED cc gcenkpdet onde oe 
Artillery and Cavalry .... 


___ Total... 


Cold Harbor, the other half with Smith at Garland’s and 
Price's Farms, and elsewhere; we put two-thirds of his 
loss at Cold Harbor, dividing the remainder among th 
other engagements. 

Jackson was engaged at Cold Harbor and slightly at 
Malvern; D. H. Hill at Mechanicsville, Cold Harbor, and 
Malvern; both of these distinguish between their k 
in each engagement. A. P. Hill was at Mechanicsy 
Cold Harbor, and Frazier’s Farm. We estimate his lone 
in the first at 750, in the last at 900, leaving the remain- 
der for Cold Harbor. Longstreet was at Cold Harbor and 
Frazier’s Farm; we put his loss in the latter battle at 
1100, leaving the remainder for Cold Harbor. 

From these data we construct the following 
mate table of 


¥ 


appr 


SEVERAL ENGAGEMENTS. 
. CONFEDERATE 


a inded 


Wo 
r, 250 


~ Killed. 

250 | 

1500 | 
75 

325 

900 

101 


3151 


Total 
1,5 
9,500 

400 
2.025 
4.400 

581 


7 19,405 


0 


_ 16,25 255 





SUMMER LONGINGS. 


OFTLY falls the feathery snow 
Over the valley and on to the hills, 
Into the silent lake below, 
As the delicate shower the wide air fills, 
Dropping so gently without a sound, 
And lying so white on the frozen ground! 


Pure and beautiful seems the snow, 
Falling so noiselessly out of the sky; 
But I long for the winter days to go, 
For the barren months to hasten by, 
And bring me the Summer, fresh and green, 
When the woods are hung with their leafy scrcen. 


I long to walk by the meadow brooks, 
To haunt the fields and the woods once more, 
To loiter long in the shady nooks, 
To tread the paths I have trod before, 
Or under the spreading boughs to lie 
And watch the clouds in the azure sky. 


Close to me there will the wild bee hum 
His drowsy tune in the meadow grass, 
And the wandering winds will go and come, 
Gently fanning my cheek as they pass; 
Then haste, sweet Summer, my whole heart longs 
For the beaatiful flowers and the birds’ gay songs. 


Oh, glorious Queen of the haleyon year! 
By vernal paths of the joyous Spring, 
On rosy footsteps, my love, draw near; 
Oh, haste, sweet Summer! hasten and bring 
The warmth that lives in the sunbeam’s light, 
And the dews which drop from the lids of night 


Oh, regal Summer, I long for thee 
As the turtle-dove for its mate when away! 
Sweet is the scent of thy breath to me: 
So come in thy beauty, nor long delay, 
But bring the joy of thy honeyed hours, 
The birds’ gay songs and the beautiful flowers. 


Oh, hasten with showers of silver rain, 
Bright, flashing rain from the skies above, 
To ripen the fields of bearded grain, 
And teach us the lesson of God's great love! 
Oh, glorious Summer, Queen of the year, 
On the viewless pinions of Time draw near! 


With crimson and gold will the sunsets burn 
Far down in the west at the close of day: 
Oh, haste, sweet Summer, haste to return! 
Ah, when will the Winter pass away? 
My heart with a passionate yearning longs 
For the beautiful flowers and the birds’ gay songs. 





WHAT HOPE BELL FOUND IN HER 
STOCKING. . 
I. 

UST outside Mrs. Bell’s boarding-house, 
ey three little maids, of five, and six, and sevy- 
en, were discussing the approaching Christmas 
with all the ardor of their years. 

‘* We're going to have a tree!” exclaimed one 
of the small damsels with an accent of triumph, 
which was very aggravating to the other small 
damsels who were not going to have atree. But 
Janey Evans, the eldest of the party, was equal 
to the emergency. 

‘* Pooh, we've had a hundred trees!’’ she re- 
turned with a cool disdain which quite quenched 
the triumphant assertion. Her hearers didn’t 
stop to question the overwhelming statement of 
a hundred Christmas’s in the lifetime of a seven- 
year-old, so Miss Janey had the full benefit of 
a conqueror. 

“It’s so much nicer, hanging up your stock- 
ing,” Janey proceeded, ‘‘ and to wake up in the 
morning and find it crammed full!” 

** Yes; but then there’s the beautiful candles, 
and the music, and the dancing!” put in the 
other again, valiantly. 

But Janey was not to be routed from her po- 
sition, and away she went on the full tide of 
imagination, describing such glories in stocking- 
hanging as quite dazzled her auditors. Yet 
Janey was very far from feeling all she said, 
though she wouldn't have acknowledged it even 
to herself; for the beautiful candles, the music, 
and the dancing, had great charms for Janey. 

“Isn't it a great deal nicer to hang up your 
stocking, Miss Hope?” she asked Miss Bell, con- 
fidentially, pursuing the vexed question half an 
hour after at the tea-table. 

‘*A great deal nicer than what, Janey ?” 

‘* Than Christmas-trees!” and Janey looked 
up eagerly into Hope’s face, for ‘‘ Miss Hope” 
was a famous ally of hers. 

‘* Well, I used to like it better than any thing, 
though Christmas-trees are very nice, Janey,” 
answered Miss Bell, pleasantly. 

Janey was radiant, and only wished that May 
Franklin could have heard that first part of the 
sentence. 

‘*Shall you hang up your stocking, Miss 
Hope ?” the little girl asked, with animated inter- 
est. 

‘1? oh, I’m too old for 


that, Janey. I 
haven’t hung up my stocking for a long, long 
time.” 

As she concluded these words there seemed 
to steal into her tones a sad and wistful accent, 
which even Janey noticed. 


“e } 


h, 
old!” 

Hope laughed now at the earnest commiser- 
ation the little girl displayed. 

‘But I’m sure I am, Janey; and then no- 
body would think to put any thing into my stock- 
ing. It's only the little folks, like you, dear, 
whose stockings are remembered.” 


Miss Hope, I’m sure you're not too 
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This conversation had been carried on in 
quite a low tone of voice ; for Janey’s place was 
between her mother and Miss Hope, and higher 
up the table there was a gay, skirmishing talk, 
which covered every thing else. Butjust round 
the corner, at Miss Bell’s right, sat Mr. Wey- 
mer, and all at once Janey appealed to him in 
a way that disclosed to Hope that she had had 
another listener than her small companion. 

Janey, in glancing up after that last remark 
of Hope’s, had caught Mr. Weymer’s eye and 
an amused smile which went sliding round his 
mouth ; so she appealed to him forthwith : 

‘*Mr. Weymer do you think Miss Hope is too 
old to hang up her stocking ?” 

“T don’t know Miss Hope’s age,” Mr. Wey- 
mer answered, a little mischievously. 

‘¢Tt is more than three times Janey’s,” Hope 
answered, with a faint smile. 

“Three times mine; and I’m seven!” 

‘* Now for your multiplication table, Janey,” 
said Mr. Weymer, with his glimmer of fun. 

Janey ran it over in her mind, with moving 
lips and a knot in her brow, and presently broke 
out in triumph: ‘*Three times seven is twen- 
ty-one. Oh, but how much more, Miss Hope ?” 

Hope laughed outright at this. ‘‘ Three more, 
Janey, now how much does that make ?” 

‘*Twenty-four!” almost shouted Janey in 
her excitement of success. Then in a moment 
Janey’s bright countenance fell. 

‘‘ Why, Miss Hope, you’re pretty near as old 
as my mother! I heard aunt Jane say the other 
day that mamma was twenty-six, and that is 
only two years older than twenty-four.” 

Hope blushed the least bit at Janey’s solemn 
way, but said, smiling : 

‘Well, that spoils me for hanging my stock- 
ing, doesn’t it ?” 

‘‘No,” answered Janey, stoutly; ‘‘ nothing 
spoils you.” 

‘* Not even twenty-four years, eh ?” Hope re- 
turned, a trifle mirthfully. ‘‘I can remember 
when twenty-four seemed very old to me, too, 
Janey,” she concluded, in a musing way, but 
still smiling. 

*¢ And doesn’t it now, Miss Hope?” 

‘Yes, sometimes; perhaps it 
Janey.” 

Hope had forgotten for the last few sentences 
that there was any other listener than Janey, 
for she spoke as she was often in the habit of 
speaking with this little companion—half to her- 
self, as it were. Lifting her head, she caught 
the keen gaze of Mr. Weymer, and then she 
wondered if Mr. Weymer’s next neighbor, Mr. 
Camden, had heard her, and she blushed slight- 
ly as she wondered. But she could not have 
told why she wondered, nor why she blushed. 
She did not care whether Mr. Camden had 
heard her conversation or not, yet it interest- 
ed her to wonder about it. And with these 
thoughts, which were half annoyance, she was 
annoyed still more by his suddenly raising his 
eyes and meeting hers fixed upon him. He 


does now, 


| smiled pleasantly—and a smile on Harry Cam- 
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den’s lips was certainly one of the pleasantest 


Hope laughed, faintly, ‘‘ Young and pretty, 
things you could meet—and, smiling, leaned 


and inexperienced. Now, mother, I'm neither 
forward a little and said something. It was a véry young, nor very pretty, nor inexperienced, 
very small something—just a word or two—but and every year would remedy those defects, too. 
it sounded gracious and complimentary, as all | But don’t let us talk of it, mother. I can’t go 
his words to women did, and Hope felt pleased | away from you when you need me, if I could 
to hear it. A while after, she stood in the hall, get a school, and it breaks my heart to hear 
giving some direction to a servant, and think- you talk of dying.” Hope’s voice was hyster- 
ing, in a weary sort of way, of the bills she | ical, and Mrs. Bell changed the subject, as she 
must make out for her mother that night, when | noted this fact. The Bells had never been yery 
Harry Camden came stepping slowly down the | rich, but they had been what is called “ well off” 
stairs, dressed for the opera, and whistling ab- | before Mr. Bell died ; well off, and though nei- 
sently the drinking song in Lucrezia, while he | ther aristocratic nor fashionable, in a good posi- 
leisurely pulled on a pearl-tinted glove. Hz: ltion. But after Mr. Bell's death it was found 
stopped at the foot of the stairs as he saw Miss | that there was very little left, when his business 
Bell, made a pleasant remark or two, smiled | was settled up, for his wife and daughter to live 
that old smile of his, all the time looking at her | upon. Mrs. Bell was an energetic woman, with 
with the handsomest eyes she had ever seen, and a great deal of courage, so she set about what 
then, with a good-night, went out. Hope had | she knew must be done sooner or later—opening 
noted his elegant attire—quiet, yet perfect in| a boarding-house. This was when Hope was 
style—his degagé air, and even the delicate | sixteen; and from that day to this, Hope had 
perfume, so faint as scarcely to be perceptible, | been her mother’s dependence in all manner 
which hung about him as he stood there for| of ways. Yet, in spite of this, Mrs. Bell would 
that moment; and she smiled bitterly as she | have been glad to have had Hope in a school 
went up to her room, and said to herself: long ago; but Hope never would consent to 
‘* What business have I to please myself, for a | making an application, for besides being doubt- 


go. 
bod] 


moment even, with that youth’s graces? We 
live in two different worlds.” And then she 
sat down to her task of making out bills for her 
mother, while Mrs. Bell was busy at the same 
table over a basket of mending. Mrs. Bell 


looked up as Hope began her work, and no- 


ticing her weary face, said: ‘‘I wouldn’t do 
those to-night, Hope; you look tired.” 

**Oh, it isn’t that; I don’t think I’m tired— 
only a little out of sorts, mother.” 

** What's put you out of sorts, Hope ?” 

**Oh, somebody else’s rose leaves prove my 
thorns, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Bell knew well enongh what Hope 
meant; she was used to Hope’s figures of 
speech when she was a little bitter. 

‘“* Hope,” she said, after a minute’s pause, ‘I 
wish you would apply for a school.” 

** Now, mother, I have made you think I am 
very unhappy and discontented by my black 
looks, and my grumbling speech. I'm only 


cross, that’s all: and as for the school—in the | 
first place, I couldn’t get one if I should try; | 


and, in the second place, I want to stay at 
home with you. 
bills for you, and go a-shopping, and a hun- 
dred other things, you dear little old lady, you ?” 

Mrs. Bell smiled, but she sighed, too. Pres- 
ently she began again, in a graver and more de- 


termined tone: ‘‘ Hope, I know you're a help | 


to me, but it worries me all the time. I think 
every day, if I should die, what’s to become of 
Hope—what would she do? Now, don’t turn 
it off, Hope; we ought to look out for such 
things.” 

** Well, mother, I have thought of that, too; 


and why couldn’t I stay on here, with Aunt) 


Hannah, or Aunt Nancy for a matron, if—” 


** Oh, Hope, it would never, never do. You're | 


too young, and too pretty, and inexperienced.” 


Who's going to make out | 


| ful of success, she wouldn’t leave her mother. 
| It was a wearing life—the more so, perhaps, 
| that both Hope and Mrs. Bell were proud, and 
sensitive, and refined. 

| 

I, 

| Proud and sensitive and refined, Hope looked 
| all that when she went out the next day to do 
|some shopping. It wasn’t fineries Hope was 
| going to buy, but table-linen, and other house- 
| keeping articles for her mother. As she passed 
| down the street Harry Camden met her, and 
lifted his hat to her with that charming grace of 
| his and the pleasant smile. 

He was always meeting her in this way. It 
was but that morning that she came upon him 
in the parlor, and he had kept her talking with 

| him until Mrs. Evans appeared. He had been 
| particularly agreeable and genial in that talk, 
and Hope had enjoyed it with a pleased sense of 
flattery ; and then there had crossed her a vague 
doubt which thrilled her with mortification, as 
Mrs. Evans entered. For at that moment Mr. 
Camden ceased his talk, and immediately ad- 
dressed himself to the latter lady. Two or three 
times this same kind of thing had happened, or 
perhaps Hope wouldn’t have noticed it; but now 
it had begun to give her a disagreeable suspi- 
|cion of Mr. Harry Camden. It looked as if he 
didn’t care to be observed téte-a-téte with his 
landlady’s daughter. And then, ten minutes 
after, felt ashamed of her suspicion, he was so 
suave and courteous. Altogether, perhaps Hope 
interested herself more than was good for her, 
in the ways of this handsome Harry Camden. 
She was by no means in love with the young 
gentleman, but he had touched her oer 
with his grace and fine looks, and that air Of a 
cavalier there was about him. Well, this morn- 
ing she went about her shopping with that 
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glance of handsome Harry’s haunting her now 
and then, and making her a little less heedful 
of her work in hand. It was near dinner-time 
when she had finished, and as she hurried out 
to catch her car at the next square she was over- 
taken by the storm which had been impending 
for hours. It was a cold, driving rain, and she 
had no umbrella. A mile from home, one car 
Jost, and fifteen minutes before another. Here 
was a predicament. 

‘‘If {had only an umbrella I would not mind, 
bu; I shall ruin my bonnet,” she thought, de- 
spairingly. But at this junciure who should 
come round the corner but Mr. Camden and 
Mr. Weymer? Handsome Harry had his arm 


linked in Mr. Weymer’s, and he was walking un- | 
der Mr. Weymer’s umbrella, while he carried | 
his own closed under his other arm. He stopped 

| compliment, if it was in his way to pay compli- 


suddenly at sight of Hope : 
‘¢ Out in this rain, Miss Bell! How fortunate 


that I should meet you, for you have no um-| 
brella, and you see I have an extra one, thanks | 
to Weymer! Will you take this?” and he hand- | 


ed his extra one to her, and, bowing with his 
cavalier grace, turned to Weymer again. 

A queer look came into Hope's face at this, 
and, glancing accidentally at Mr. Weymer, she 
saw her queer look reflected, as it were ; and in 
the next moment the latter gentleman had put 
his own umbrella into Harry’s hands, and ap- 
proached her with an ‘* Allow me, Miss Bell ?” 
And almost before she knew it he had her arm 
in his, and he was carrying her two or three 
troublesome little packages, and holding the um- 
brella over her head. 

Hope gave a little laugh, which was partly 
embarrassment and partly amusement, and Mr. 
Weymer met it with a smile which brightened 
his grave face wonderfully. 

She had always liked Mr. Weymer, but had 
never quite understood him. She had thought 
him a gentleman certainly, but one who wasa lit- 
tle wanting in affability and graciousness. And 
the contrast between him and Harrv Camden just 
now was curious, if nothing more. And how 
his face had lighted at her laugh! Something 
possessed Hope—I think it must have been her 
good angel, though she did not know it—to fol- 
low up this laugh with a flow of her easiest, 
happiest talk. Mr. Weymer, to her astonish- 
ment, met her more than half-way in this at- 
tempt. He was so genial and pleasant that 
Hope was astonished, and she forgot her shy- 
ness and pride enough to say gayly, as they ap- 
proached her home: ‘‘Why, Mr. Weymer, I 
think I never got acquainted with you before to- 
day.” 

And he answered, quickly: ‘It wasn’t my 
fault, Miss Bell.” 

Hope blushed, for she knew how she had al- 
ways looked the other side of Mr. Weymer 
when handsome Harry sat there, and it morti- 
fied her a little to think of it now. But Hope 
was greatly puzzled at Harry Camden’s demean- 
or. Shortly after this street encounter she sud- 
denly seemed to have become more valuable in 


his eyes, and he treated her with much more 
empressement. One day the secret came out. 
I won't let it come out here, but wait until Hope 
finds out what was in her stocking Christmas 
morning. 

Only four weeks to that Christmas morning, 
and Janey talked every day about it, and quoted 
Miss Hope at every turn. ‘‘ And you must be 
sure and hang up your stocking, Miss Hope, for 
Iam going to put something in it,” she said, with 
a great air of mystery, one night at the table. 

And to satisfy her, Hope promised, laughing 
as she caught Mr. Weymer’s eye, and asking 
mischievously:‘* You're sure you don't think 
I'm too old, Janey ?” 

‘*No, indeed! Is she, Mr. Weymer ?” 

But Mr. Weymer only smiled, yet his eyes 
looked at Hope as if he might have paid her a 


ments; and Hope blushed at the look more than 
she would at any words. 

Hope was getting better acquainted with Mr 
Weymer every day now, and she found him the 
kindest of friends; and certainly not wanting, 
as she had thonght, in affability or graciousness, 
though he was not such an é/égant as Harry Cam- 
den. Harry Camden, you see, still held Hope's 
fancy in a measure ; for Hope was imaginative, 
and he looked so like a hero she couldn't give 
up the idea that he must be one. Twenty-four 
years old, and not inexperienced she thought 
herself, yet Hope was making some strange mis- 
takes. 

Mrs. Bell had never got over that ** worry” 
about Hope's future, though she didn't speak of 
it again. It was always in her mind what would 
become of Hope if she should be taken away. 
And between this worry, and that other worry 
of pleasing twenty different people; the poor 
lady actually got sick at last of a fever. 

Hope came down stairs the morning her mo- 
ther gave out with a heart as heavy as lead, and 
a face that betrayed her heart. Harry Camden 
met her with his gracious speeches, and never 
noticed her depression. And when she told him 
that her mother was sick, with that low, stifled 
tone of apprehension, handsome Harry was very 
sorry, very sorry indeed, and he said so two or 
three times in the nicest phrases imaginable ; 
but somehow he seemed an endless way off to 
Hope then, and his nice phrases made her im- 
patient. And then it was, when she felt deso- 
late and aching for some sympathetic word, that 
Mr. Weymer came up, unfolding his morning 
paper, with his grave face full of serious inquiry, 
and asked, earnestly: ‘‘ What is it—what is the 
matter, Miss Bell ?” 

‘*My mother is sick.” Three little words 


| sadly and very quietly said; but Mr. Weymer 


knew all they meant to Hope Bell. He too 
said, ‘‘I am very sorry.” The same words that 
Harry Camden had said, but his tone and man- 
ner were so near and cordial, that Hope felt as if 
a hand had been stretched out to help her over 
this dark way. And it was so. Through the 
three anxious, weary weeks of waiting and 


— 


ier 
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watching and working which followed, this | 
grave, quiet man, who never made any show or 
fuss about any thing, was of infinite service and | 
consolation to Hope. Always making her way | 
easier in some manner; always ready with ad- 
vice, or sympathy, or assistance. 

**T don’t know what I should have done with- 
out you, Mr. Weymer,” she said, in a little burst 
of gratitude, one day, at the end of the three | 
weeks, when her mother began to mend. 

His face lighted. ‘‘ I am very glad if I have | 
been of use to you, Miss Bell, but it is very lit- 
tle I have done.” 

“Oh, it was every thing to me; you have 
been a real friend, and I can never thank you— 
never.” 

** Don't speak of thanking me, Hope. I” — 
But just here, through the folding-door, Mr. 
Camden appeared, and Janey followed him. 

There were signs of emotion on Hope's face 
which Mr. Camden did not fail to mark with an 
inquiring glance, and the interruption might 
have been awkward but for Janey’s childish pres- 
ence. Janey was in the greatest state of excite- 
ment, for to-morrow was Christmas. 

** And you'll hang up your stocking, won't 
you, Miss Hope?” she cried out, as she came 
running in after Mr. Camden. 

‘What's that about a stocking?” exclaimed 
Mr. Camden, glad of Janey’s matter-of-fact sub- 
ject just at this moment. 

**Oh, don’t you know to-night is Christmas- 
eve, and Miss Hope has promised to hang up 
her stocking; haven't you, Miss Hope?” and 
Janey went on ina voluble chatter, ending up 
with: **Oh, Mr. Camden, you put something in 
Miss Hope’s stocking, won't you?” 

** Indeed I will,” declared Mr. Camden, laugh- 
ing. but looking at Hope as if he meant it. 

Janey did not ask Mr. Weymer to put some- 
thing in Miss Hope’s stocking, for she had asus- 
picion that Mr. Weymer thought Miss Hope was 
too old for that. 

‘‘But where shall I hang my stocking, Ja- 
ney?” Hope asked, smilingly. 

*Oh, on the door, Miss Hope—then you 
won’t know any thing about it until to-morrow 
morning. I always lie awake, oh, ever so long! 
waiting and watching, till mamma gets all out 
of patience with me.” 

Hope laughed outright at the thought of Ja- 
ney’s allowance for her curiosity ; but Janey was 
unconsciously a truer prophet than Hope had 
been aware, for in spite of herself Hope lay 
awake a long, long time; and, lying awake, she 
could not help wondering if Mr. Camden had | 
been in earnest when he had said the last thing | 
to her. ‘Be sure and hang up your stocking, 
Miss Bell.” 

And then she remembered Mr. Weymer’s earn- 
est eyes bent upon her, when she had colored 
a little at this, and she remembered it with a | 
great deal of annoyance, and wished as she lay | 
there thinking, over and over again, that she | 
hadn't that foolish habit of blushing at nothing: 
* What woald Mr. Weymer think?” 
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What Mr. Weymer would think seemed to 
trouble Hope more than any thing that night. 
But after a while she dropped asleep, and lost 
all her troubles and weariness and cw iosity. It 


| was a blessed sleep of rest and peace after her 


three weeks’ anxiety, and she awoke with a feel- 
ing of childlike refreshment to hear the sweet 
chimes from the old Catholic tower on the next 


street ringing in the Christmas morn. Inyol- 


| untarily a prayer of thankfulness rose to her lips 


for the merey which had made this Christmas 
morn so peaceful to her. Three weeks ago her 
soul had been in a tumult of fear and anxiety; 
now the fear was over. That dear mother was 
getting well. She thought of nothing else but 
this for a while; then, all at once, Janey’s admo- 
nition to hang up her stocking, and Mr. Cam- 
den’s reiteration of it flashed into her mind. 
She sprang up softly, laughing, yet curious as 
Janey herself, and cautiously opening her door, 
reached out her hand for the stocking she had 
hung to keep her promise. It was a dainty lit- 
tle stocking, and white as drifted snow—not 
at all an unfit receptacle for the daintiest gifts, 
and very dainty indeed was the pretty scarf she 
drew out first—Janey’s gift she knew from the 
slip of paper pinned on it whereon Janey had 
printed in round, childish letters: ‘‘To my dear 
Miss Hope, from her loving Janey.” 

But there was something else. Had Mr. 
Camden really ?—Yes, it must be. Slowly she 
drew it forth—a long and slender package. 
What! yes, a charming party fan, such as Hope 
might have carried once when she was sixteen, 
for Hope had got out of the way of parties since 
that time. They were too expensive affairs, 
even if her friends chose to remember her. She 
sighed a little as she looked at this pretty toy— 
white and pearl laid and perfumed—and thought 
to herself, perhaps, that it would be pleasant to 
need such a thing; but of course she shouldn't. 
Wait a moment, Hope; do not be too hasty ; 
you can not tell what you may need. 

She laid the fan down, thinking it was very 
kind of Mr. Camden, for she knew it was from 
him by the card lying in the bottom of the box 
with ‘* Mr. Camden’s compliments and a Merry 
Christmas” written on it. Very kind and very 
graceful of him; but an odd thought stole into 
her mind, that Mr. Weymer wouldn't have cho- 
sen such a gift for her. She lay there thinking 
of this, when she saw there was still something 
else in that little stocking. Mr. Camden wasn’t 
content with his compliments! But that isn’t 
Mr. Camden’s writing, and there is something 
in the note. Another Christmas gift! How 
fortunate she is! As she opens this note out 


| rolls a ring—an old-fashioned ring of ruby and 


pearl, and this is what the note says about it : 


“This ring was once worn by my mother, and her name 
was Hope—Hope Weymer. For some time I have wished, 
how ardently I can scarcely tell—that it might be worn 
again by one who would be another Hope Weymer. And 
with this wish I send it to Hope Tell. Will she wear 
ity 


As Hope read this note, there came into her 
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eyes a light such as never shone on sea or land ; 
for, before to-day, Hope had made the discovery 
that Mr. Weymer was of a great deal more im- 
portance to her than she would have cared to 
own. With this light in her eyes, and turning 
the beautiful old ring round and round upon her 
finger, she forgot all about Mr. Camden and his 
gift. But he was recalled a little later. She 
had stolen softly into her mother’s room with 
her beautiful ring, and the story it told. 

‘Oh, Hope, this is too good to be true!” 
cried Mrs. Bell.’ ‘*I couldn’t wish any thing 
better for you; and to think I was so afraid all 
the time that you were thinking too much of 
Harry Camden's meaningless gallantries!” 

A smile flashed over Hope’s face. 


‘“‘T am afraid I did think too much of hand- 


some Harry’s gallantries, as you call them, mo- 
ther; but when I began to know Mr. Weymer 
better, I began to see Harry Camden clearer—I 
suppose by the contrast. And I began to see 
that Harry was more a hero in his looks than in 
his nature, and that, like a great many vain 
young men, he valued persons a good deal at 
another’s valuation. He dazzied and puzzled 
me for a time, till I found this little secret out; 
but after that—”’ 
ly, and looked down upon the beautiful ring that 
shone upon her finger. Mrs. Bell watched her 
as she went out, with a great thanksgiving at 
her heart. She shouldn't worry about Hope 
any more. And as Hope went out she met 
Harry Camden upon the stairs, and thanked 
him for his gift. He was as graceful and gra- 
cious as ever, but Hope could see he was a lit- 
tle disappointed that she did not seem more 
impressed by that gift. How could she, with 
that beautiful ring upon her finger? And then 
Janey came flying down. 

“Oh, Miss Hope, how lovely of you to give 
me such a doll!” and with Janey expatiating 
upon her doll, and a mutual expression of hap- 
py thanks, they went into the parlor together. 
And there Hope met Mr. Weymer. He came 
forward a step or two, with an anxious look in 
his eyes. But when she put out her hand to 
meet his Christmas grecting, and he saw the 
glimmer of his mother’s ring, the anxious look 
gave place to such sudden joy that Mr. Camden 
could not fail to see it. He looked at the two 
a moment, and saw it all—the ruby ring upon 
Hope’s finger, and the shy gladness in Hope’s 
face. In that moment they had forgotten him, 
bat when Mr. Weymer recalled himself and re- 
linquished Hope’s hand, Mr. Camden was ready 
with a graceful, gracious speech of congratula- 


tion; and as Hope listened to it, and looked at | 
the gracious, graceful person—though she felt | 


kindly enough toward the young man—she was 
very grateful for the power that had enabled her 
to discover the true hero, and still more grateful 
that this hero should choose her out of all the 
world; for Hope, with the pretty exaggeration 
of love, thought the world must be all open to 
Mr. Weymer. 

** Now, ain’t you glad you hung up your 


And here Hope laughed soft- | 


stocking, Miss Hope?” asked Janey, as she 
hugged her new doll, and watched the prepa- 
rations for May Franklin’s Christmas-tree across 
the way. 

‘*Very glad, Janey,” answered Miss Hope, 
looking into Mr. Weymer’s face with an elo- 
quent glance. 

And then the old Catholic tower sent out 
the merriest peal you ever heard, and Hope’s 
heart thrilled with thankfulness again; and, al- 
together, it seemed to her the most wonderful 
Christmas that had ever dawned. 

A CHRISTMAS VOYAGE ACROSS 

THE ATLANTIC, 
os UT are you not afraid of crossing the 
Atlantic at such an inclement season 
as this?” was the query put to me four years 
ago thismonth. I write this in December. 

“‘ Certainly not,” I replied; ‘*a man who has 
been twice round the world —twice rounded 
Cape Horn—need surely fear no other voyage ; 
and, moreover, what is a 3000 miles’ passage in 
a large and powerful steamer but a few days’ 
short trip ?” 

And yet that few days’ short trip, which I 
was ready to undertake with such easy indiffer- 
ence, turned out the most trying voyage I ever 
undertook, and never wish to experience again. 

I had come to America from New Zealand in 
“a return whale-ship, and after several months’ 
residence in the States, took my passage home 
to Great Britain in a large steamer which still 
runs from this port of New York to Liverpool. 
I went on board one Wednesday, December, 
1861. I had taken a steerage passage, as my 
funds were then nearly run out. I went on 
board at 11 o’clock in the morning, and found 
all in the bustle and turmoil of a start. At 
noon exactly we got under way, but had not 
steamed out of dock above an hour when a 
dense fog came on, and we were compelled to 
stop. All that afternoon and the succeeding 
night we remained in the same place, ringing 
an alarm-bell every few minutes, and it was not 
until near mid-day on Thursday that we were 
enabled once more to make a start. This delay 
was the more vexatious to me from my having 
lost nearly the whole of my luggage, owing to 
the carelessness of an express-man, to whom I 
had intrusted it for conveyance from the hotel 
to the vessel. I found, some weeks afterward, 
that it had been placed on board a ferry-boat by 
mistake; and after, Heaven only knows, how 
many wanderings and adventures, it arrived at 
last, some time in the following summer, in 
England, the boxes broken open and deprived 
of the most valuable of their contents. 

I fretted and fumed, then, over the delay of 
the steam-packet, so near the shore, as I thought 
I should have had more than sufficient time to 
recover my missing effects. 

On Thursday, at noon, we once more got 
under steam, favored, as well, by a good, stiff, 
fair breeze. A motley mob of passengers for- 
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ward, consisting of some thirty males, and four- | row space between our berths, singing hymns. 


teen of the opposite sex: two or three returning 
from California, laden with golden spoil; three 
ex-militiamen,* and a Birmingham man, who 
came on board hugging a demijohn of whisky, 
the which he applied most assiduously to his 
lips, with scarce any intermission; several 
Irishmen, and one or two Scotchmen, and 
myself, the only Englishman, except Brum- 
magem, as we called him, who was almost a 
cosmopolitan. Among the other sex were two 
actresses, and a popular vocalist. 

Thursday and Friday we made good way 
and every thing seemed to promise a fair, 
speedy, and successful voyage. 
we were all disturbed by Brummagem, who 
had drunk himself into an attack of delirium 
tremens, and aroused us and alarmed his fe- 
male neighbor in the cabin, separated from him 
by a thin wooden partition, by violently kicking 
down the partition aforesaid, considerably to 
the damage of his feet, and then tumbling out 
of his bunk with an open-bladed bowie-knife, 
threatening to cut all our throats. I rushed 
off for, and returned with, the doctor. After 
some delay, and at the cost of a good deal of 
coaxing, we prevailed upon him to return to 
his berth, where, after taking a large dose of 
laudanum, he fell asleep, while we carefully re- 
moved all weapons of an offensive nature from 
his person. The jug of whisky he had already 
emptied: beneath his pillow were a quantity of 
Next 


English sovereigns—some fifty or sixty. 
morning when he awoke, his first look-out was 
for his bottle, and we found him snuffing at the 
empty hole. 

‘* Throw it overboard,” 
Irishman; ‘‘ shure it’s a marine.” 


said his neighbor, an 


‘*No,” he replied; “I will keep it for the 
good it has done”—that good being well-nigh 
his death. 

Of all the characters I ever met with his 
was the strangest. The cool, quiet way he 
related his adventures in California, told, as 
they were, with such an evident simplicity 
as to bear the impress of truth; and yet, be- 
ing some of the most horrible records of mur- 
der, theft, and almost every conceivable crime, 


Friday night | 





more to himself than for the delectation of oth- 
ers—him we called, by general consent, “Old 
Dad.” The last character was my chum—the 
one who slept in the berth below me—a young 
Irishman named Conolly, from Chicago, where 
he had been an employé as clerk on the railway, 


| on his road home to Ireland to claim some prop- 


erty—a small farm in the neighborhood of the 
city of Dublin. He was a brisk, business-like, 
and yet gentlemanly fellow. 

Our neighbors, the ladies, after their recovery 
from sea-sickness, mostly spent their time in 
singing; and here, by-the-way, let me observe, 
as surely as we had an extra spell of singing, 
so surely there followed a gale of wind. Over 
and over again we observed this to be the case: 
within twenty-four hours of a night of song 
we had a gale—a meteorological phenomenon [ 
leave Admiral Fitzroy and Lieutenant Maury 
to explain. 

All Friday, Saturday, and Sunday we pro- 
gressed fevenahiy ; ; strong, steady breeze, and 
full steam, going, according to the almost pro- 
verbial nautical myth, sixteen knots an hour; 
although I must confess my experience has sel- 
dom or never really exceeded ten knots an hour. 
We spent our time in narrating, each in turn, 
our personal adventures. For example: 

‘*Well, chaps, I suppose it’s now my turn” 
(Brummagem /oquiter). ‘*I’m no hand much 
at what you call tale-making, but I can tell you 
what once happened to mein Francisco. I was 
green then, just arrived, in fact, and not up to 
the dodges as I now am. I’m a printer by 
trade, and a rare good ’un it is at times. Yes, 
Sir! I tell you I've made many a pile, ay, and 
spent them asfastas made. Well, I'll tell you, 
my first job was at the newspaper office—type 
setter—and I made thirty dollars a week. [I 
chumed with another young fellow who had been 
at the diggings. One day we wenton a spree, and 
both got blessed tight—so tight I got wild ; Ido 
sometimes.” (We all believed him, for we had 
seenaspecimen.) ‘I don’t know how it happen- 
ed, but a fellow at the bar began to fight me. I 


| tell you my blood was up, and I quickly had my 


| knife into him; see, this was the knife. 


Ican never forget ; and yet, amidst all was a sort | 
of careless deviltry and good temper, and occa- | 


sional outbursts of generosity. 


specimen of the ‘* Green Isle,” 
moment tipsy and sinning, and very shortly af- 
ter sober and repenting; continually uttering 


vows and making resolutions, the next moment | 


to be broken; your warmest friend one hour, 
and wanting to break your head the next. Andy 
was his name. 


That fel- 
low ain’t the last I guess it hastouched. I believe 
he died, but I ain’t sure, for you see I got sobered 


| like at the row they kicked up, so made a bee-line 
Another character we had was a genuine 


impulsive, one | 


| 
| 
} 


for home, and packed up a few traps, and we—I 
and my chum—made a start of it for some new 
diggings he’d heard of. Well, we got there, but it 
wasn’t in my line, do you see; my hands ain’t 
used to such hard work as it turned out, and the 


| grog-shops were a long way off. Bob, however, 


made out pretty well; and I stuck toit as well as 
I could, until one day we agreed to go down to 


I must mention two more of my fellow-pas-| the bar for a drink; and we went, and a jolly 
sengers before I proceed with the account of | time we had of it for a day or two, until one 


our voyage. 


One was an old, God-fearing | night, the third night I think it was, mates, we 


man, from Rahway, in New Jersey, cheery, | both got warm like at a game at Hooka [sicj, 


pleasant, always having a kind word, ever | and he called me a 


liar, and then we 


ready to do a kind deed, and when not other- | | fought and I quieted him; and then I cut for 


wise employed, walking up and down the nar- | | it, but I got his belt. 


I'm sorry now, d’ye see, 
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I hurt him ; but it was just here, if I didn’t do it 
to him he would have to me. I then made my 
way back to Francisco, and took up my old 
trade. I’m now bound for home.” 

I can not give, nor should I like to try to give 
the whole account of his adventures; and yet 
this man-murderer, and what not he had been 
in the course of his life, had some touch of soft- 
ness in his heart, was not altogether bad (as 
who is?); for on our arrival at Glasgow the 
following morning he called me into his bed- 
room (he was then far advanced in a consump- 
tion owing to his habits), and told me he wanted 
me to go out with him, and help him to buy a 
new suit of handsome black clcthes, and a gold 
watch and chain, saying he would not leave 


Glasgow until he had got them; ‘‘ for my folks | 
are somewhat more than common, and up in | 


the world, and I would not like them to be 
ashamed of me, or their neighbors think me be- 


neath them.” And so he staid three days in | 
Glasgow, until the clothes were made ; the gold | 


watch and chain I saw bought myself; and 
doubtless he was received by his brother as one 


well to do—an excellent example of well-earned 
success, to be shown off to the admiring neigh- | 


bors in his full-blown glory of watch, chain, and 
dress. 

Monday morning, at 7 o'clock, I was lying 
carelessly in my berth, lazily smoking a short 


clay pipe, until O’Conolly had finished his ablu- | 
tions, and done with soap, dish, and towel, and 


left me room to commence mine. For so we 
arranged it, turn and turn about, one morning 
he first, the next morning myself. He had fin- 


ished and at length gone out on deck. I still | 
procrastinated, not liking to give up my pipe | 
just as I was in the full relish of it, and so an- | 
other quarter or half an hour passed in a smoky, | 
dreamy state of quiescence, out of which I was | 


abruptly startled by ghe sudden entrance of 
Conolly, pale, agitated, and flurried. 

**Hollo!” I cried out, ‘* what’s up, man, to 
scare you that way? Is the ship going to the 
bottom, or have you seen Jim’s ghost?” (Brum- 
magem’s chum’s ghost, which he said always 
haunted him.) 

“TI believe, Drummond,” said he, ‘* upon 
my soul I do, that she is going to the bottom— 
that—that we are sinking.” 

“Nonsense, man,” I replied; ‘‘ why there’s 
not wind enough to turn a child’s toy. How 
can she sink ?” 

He said no more, but again went out, and 
in about ten minutes again returned, so evident- 
ly frightened that I caught the infection, and, 
leaping out of my bunk, began to hurry on my 
clothes as fast as my excitement would let me, 
listening meanwhile to his words—words which 
came stammering out of his trembling and quiv- 
ering lips: 

“ My God, Drummond, we are sinking !—we 
have sprung a leak, and the vessel is filling 
fast; we are going—going down to the bot- 
tom.” 

A few moments more and I was on deck my- 


self, still thinking and hoping that Conolly had 
either mistaken or had exaggerated the evil. 
The steamer was an iron ship, built in three 
compartments, and heavily laden with wheat 
in bulk; that is, put loosely down in the hold 
without bags. So heavily laden was the vessel, 
that a great part of the coal for the use of the 
steamer was down inthe engine-room. Going 
on deck I met with the first-mate, who was just 
going into his cabin, having come up out of the 
engin2-room. 

‘* Mr. Campbell,” I said, ‘‘is there any thing 
wrong with the vessel? Has any thing gone 
amiss ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing particular,” said he, ‘‘just a 
little water has got in—that is all.” 

I did not, however, like the doubting way in 
which he said it, nor yet an evident effort he 
seemed to make at subduing some feeling or 
other—he, who generally was so cool and col- 
lected. 

**Oh! Mr. Campbell,” I again exclaimed, 
**do tell me the truth—the whole truth. I do 
not say I will not be frightened, but I will try 
not to be, and if I can be of any use I shall be 
only too glad.” 

‘*Man, man,” he replied, ‘‘ go aft yourself, 
}and look down into the engine-room, and ye 
| will not need to speer any more questions.” 
| Aft I went, and there down below, far down 
in the depths of the vessel, I saw a crowd of 
men hurrying backward and forward, busily— 
oh, how busily !—shoveling away at some coals. 
The captain, the mates, black and begrimed, 
were hastily issuing orders; and—most fearful 
of all sounds on board a vessel, next.only to the 
roaring and crackling of flames; a sound once 
heard never to be forgotten afterward—the dull, 
heavy plash of waters, as the ship slowly and 
| ceaselessly rolled from side to side. Just then 
| one of the engineers came up. 

‘Ts the leak a very bad one?” I asked. 
|  **God only knows,” he said. ‘* Thus much 


I know, there are ten feet of coal down in that 


| hole, and the water is bubbling out of the top 
| of it.” 
On Monday morning, at 10 o'clock, the water 
| had gained considerably on us despite all our 
| utmost efforts to keep it under; and what was 
| still worse, we could not find out where it was. 
| The removal of the coal had occupied us so long 
| and detained us so much—what quantity of wa- 
| ter there might be in the hold now I feared to 
ask, and I was not at all sure that a correct an- 
| swer would be returned. I could only guess, 
from the looks both of officers and men, that it 
| was more than serious. I strove to forget our 
danger in working wherever I could or where I 
was most wanted. 

At noon, ‘‘ Man the pumps!” had been ordered 
some time ago, and, alas! no pumps would work. 
The wheat had got in and choked them all: six 
or seven hands were at each pump, and brought 
up, with hard labor and no small difficulty, more 
wheat than water. The leak was telling on us 
fast, and there was danger of its reaching and 
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putting out the engine fires. If it did that, | 
may God in His mercy help us! 

At 3 o'clock, afternoon, ‘* A// hands on deck!” | 
That order had come at last—how startlingly it | 
fell upon the ears of passengers! Never heard | 
but in times of sharp peril and urgent extreme 
distress, what wonderful strength it gives to the | 
limbs and muscles, causing the hearers to at- 
tempt and accomplish feats of labor they would 
never have dreamed of else! We all quickly | 
mustered on deck, all now fully alive with a | 
sense of our peril. 

‘Off hatches!” needed no second order. 
‘Throw cargo overboard !” was instantly obey- 
ed. I and Andy jumped down into one of 
the holds and hoisted up barrels of resin and 
sacks. of coals. Despair lent me strength as 
well as the others, and many a weight was lifted, 
many a feat accomplished that we none of us 
dreamed we could perform. Almost in silence 
we wrought—wrought all that long, long after- 
noon. Biscuits and brandy were served out to 
us at short intervals. Meanwhile, blankets had 
been hove overboard with a faint hope of the 
leak drawing them in. A vain hope! Still it 
gained on us—gained on us slowly, quietly, 
surely. 

There we were, 400 miles from the nearest 
land, Newfoundland; in the depth of winter ; 
ice round us; the very boats belonging to the 
vessel leaky and not to be trusted, even could 
we have launched them in the rough sea then 
running, or lived in them in the extreme cold 
then existing. No hope there! It must be the 
ship or not at all. Ah! how we.all toiled. — I, 
for one, although I wrought until nature was 
well-nigh overcome, could not, dared not, cease 
to sit down and think. Think, and see the dark 
cold waters creeping in on us; to hear their dull 
heavy wash from side to side! It nearly drove 
me wild. Better work the fingers to the bone 
than sit and think. Creeping slowly nearer and 
nearer the fires. Nay, now and again, as the 
vessel rolled a little heavier than usual, daring 
even to look into them, and splash into the open 
mouths of the furnaces, quickly to be driven out 
again in angry jets of steam, still the water gains 
on us, 

One heavy roll—-a sharp plunge forward—a 
loud noise, fearful exceedingly in its strangeness 
—half sob, half screech—as the steam rushed 
violently up the pipe a quick, shivering tremble 
through the whole ship—and then for a few sec- 
onds—seconds, which seemed hours—a deep si- 
lence. The fires were out, and the vessel for 
the time being lay helplessly rolling in the 
trough of the sea. How deep, how angrily 
sounded the swaying waters then! and what a 
sad, utterly sad and forlorn look of despair crept 
over all our faces! One man there was cool, 
calm, collected—the Captain. Foremost had he 
been in all the toil; bravest was he now in all 
the danger. 

**T have done all I can,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ and 
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| into his eabin. 





I can now do little more. I much fear we are 
going down. Let those who can not work pray 
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to God; to Him who now must be our best and 
surest refuge, and may He give us all grace to 
say His will be done!” 

He ordered the pumps to be manned as usual 
and kept going, and then went for a short time 
I went up on to the poop and 
looked down upon the surging waters around, 
and in a dreamy sort of way tried to realize jt. 
tried to think what would be the best todo. To 
sit there until she slowly settled, and the waters 
washed me off? to go down into the lowest 
part of the vessel and put off to the very last 
moment the final struggle ? to make an atte mpt 
in the boats, to perish bya more lingering death 
of cold and starvation? or plunge at once into 
the sea and putanendtoit? All these thoughts 
flashed quickly through my mind. And then 
came thoughts of the past. All my past life 
seemed to move in solemn review through my 
mind; all my past deeds and sins—things, long 
ago forgotten and buried in the oblivion of the 
past—revivified, as doubtless they will do in the 
last great day when time shall be no more. 

In those few, fleeting moments were com- 
pressed a lifetime, and then came sad thoughts 
of what my friends would say at home; how 
they would wonder at my non-arrival; wonder 
what had become of the ship; what had been 
our fate? all hidden in that vast repository of 
so many sad secrets—the sea. Face to face 
have I been, more than once, with Death; but 
then the danger was momentary, sharp, of a 
few brief moments’ continuance. But, oh, the 
dreadful wear of the soul in meeting thus Death, 
and fighting him hour by hour, inch by inch, as 
it were—the slow fading away of all hope, and 
the sure encroach of despair ! 

I can not but mention the brave conduct of 
the women. They shamed some of us men by 
their quiet, still manner. Ready and prepared 
they all seemed for any emergency. No shriek- 
ing or confusion; they sat in their cabins, some 
praying, and nearly all silently weeping. One 
poor lady—a widow, with a little child of some 
six or seven years of age—her son, and he her 
only one—came on the deck to me, and burst- 
ing into tears, she said: 

“Oh, Sir! do you think there is really no 
hope for us—none whatever? Ido not care so 
much for myself, but it does seem hard for my 
little boy to meet such a fate.” 

Dear mother’s heart of hers! even in that 
sad, fearful hour, her child was her sole 
thought, her sole care. Oh, mother’s love! 
the only true reality of entire abnegation of 
self. 

Once more I roused myself and went below, 
to find the sailors and crew becoming mutinous 
and rebellious. Some wanted to take to the 
boats, and were trying, partly by persuasions, 
and partly by threats, to obtain provisions from 
the ship’s stewards ; while others, more determ- 
ined, were bent upon breaking into and ob- 
taining the wine and spirit stores. They were 
just coming aft as I descended the gangway—a 
disorderly body of some thirty or forty men. 
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——-- 
‘‘Go back to your posts, men!” were the 
words I heard from the first-mate; words to 
which they seemed inclined to pay no attention. 
Just then the Captain came out of his cabin. 
His eye took in at a glance the position of af- 


fairs. 

‘Back, men, all of you!” 
and firmly. 

Two or three of the foremost came forward, 
each, as we could well see, armed with bowie- 
knives. 

“We want brandy,” they said, ‘and, d—n 
it, we mean to have it, too!” 

The Captain did not answer, but quietly 
stepped back into his cabin, and returned with 
a revolver in his right hand. Most of the pas- 
sengers ranged themselves alongside, or behind 
him, as well as all the officers. 

‘*Now,” said the Captain, ‘‘my men, I do 
not want to resort to harsh measures. God 
knows we are all in sufficiently bad plight, and 
any moment we may be called before Him. Let 
me tell you all quietly to return to your work. 
Ihave no brandy to spare. The little we have 
still left on board ship will be more than want- 
ed; and I neither can nor will give it to you.” 

““We will see about that,” said one of the 
men, advancing another step. 

The Captain took a step or two forward, and, 
drawing a chalk-line on the deck, said: 

“The first man that steps over that I will 
shoot.” 

‘*By God, then I will try it!” answered the 
man. 

He had scarcely planted his foot on the line 
before the Captain fired, and the man’s right 
arm hung wounded. Two mates sprang for- 
ward, and, seizing the man, they fettered his 
feet, and, attended by the doctor, carried him 
off below. The remainder of the crew, awed 
by what had passed, turned round, and, with 
many a muttered curse, returned to their 
places. 


He spake loudly 


sengers, ‘‘if any of you like to try the boats, in 
preference to remaining on the ship (which I 
frankly confess I do not expect to keep afloat 
many minutes longer), I will fit them ont for 
you as well as Iam able; but I must fairly tell 
you, I much doubt whether they will float, much 
less live, in a sea like this; setting aside the 
bitter cold, which would not let you live long, 
exposed, as.you would be, to it. However, it 
is for you to decide. My station and my duty 
are here, on board, to the last.” 

Yet slowly, but surely, the water all this time 
was creeping on us. 

“God be merciful to us all, sinners!” ex- 
claimed a full, deep voice. 

We all turned, and there, standing behind us, 
was an old gray-headed minister, bareheaded, 
with a deep, calm look on his face—that face 
turned upward from the deep black waters to the 
bright serene blue of God’s heavens. ‘‘ ‘One 
deep calleth another,’”’ he continued; ‘‘ ‘ be- 
cause of the noise of the water-pipes; all thy 


storms and waves are gone over me!’ ‘God is 
our hope and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the 
waters rage and swell. ‘The Lofd of hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.’ 
‘Thou, O Lord, who stillest the raging of the 
sea, hear, hear us, and save us that we perish 
not !’” 

Oh, how deep was the response—‘‘ Save us 
that we perish not!” and oh, at that hour, in 
that our peril, the comfort of those few words so 
spoken, ay, even comforting to the most sinful 
and heediess among us! For where else could 
we look in such a time as that? And the an- 
swer came to that good old man’s prayer—verily. 

I said the answer came; scarce were the words 
out of his mouth when a voice was heard once 
more, *‘I have found the leak!” It came from 
the old carpenter, who had been all the time in- 
defatigably at work. It appeared afterward, that 
as soon as the leak was sprung he had his sus- 
picions, which rested upon a leaden feed-pipe, 
and they turned out true; the pipe had burst—it 
might be from the effect of the cold—and in- 
stead of feeding the boilers it was filling the 
ship; and, foot by foot, amidst the black sooty 
water in the hold, the old man had felt his way 
until he came on the leak. 

**T have found the leak!” The words were 
scarce out of his mouth when the deep, bass 
voice again resounded: 

** ¢Qut of the deep have I called unto Thee, 
O Lord; Lord hear my voice!’ ‘So when they 
cry unto the Lord in their trouble, He deliver- 
eth them out of their distress.’ ” 

‘Thank God!” was our response, and straight- 
way there came new vigor into our frames, new 
hope into our souls, new strength into our hands. 
And with a loud bursting cheer we all made for 


the engine-room. Quickly a large wooden plug 


was wrapped round with a portion of a blanket, 
a long wooden handle fastened to a mallet and 


| the plug driven into the hole. Despite the cold, 
‘“*Now,’’ said the Captain, turning to the pas- 


coats and jackets were doffed, buckets handed 
out, and all set to work to lade out the water. 
Thus in hope we wrought until midnight, pass- 
ing the buckets from hand to hand; a few of 
the crew on deck having put on all the canvas 
she could carry. 

About midnight the wind gradually freshened 
into a gale, and we had to take in sail, in the which 
I assisted ; and so freshly did it blow that it tore 
open a loose flannel jacket I wore, and took it, 
together with my hat, overboard, and yet so in- 
tent were the party below lading out the water, 
that most of them neither heard the wind roar- 


| ing nor felt the tossing and pitching of the ves- 


sel. Toward morning the gale abated, and 
cold, wet, and weary, but very thankful, I be- 
took myself to my berth for an hour or two's 
rest. 

Our next fear was whether or no the water had 
injured the machinery. To our great thankful- 
ness we found it had not, and by Tuesday night 
we got the water so far under that the fires yere 
once more lighted, and the first sound I heard 
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on Wednesday morning (sweeter then to me than 
the sweetest music) was the regular throb, throb, 
once more of the engine; and on dressing and 
going on deck I saw two regular small jets of 
water flowing from the ship’s side, pumped out 
by a donkey engine. 

Our troubles were not yet, however, entirely 
over; we had still much to undergo before we 
reached home. 

Two or three mornings after the Monday of 
the leak of the vessel, Andy went out of the 
cabin in a state of ‘‘ half seas over.” I do not 
mean this as a wretched pun; he was in fact 
half tipsy, and made his way down to the engine- 
room. He had not been away more than half | 
an hour before he came back perfectly sober, and 
looking exceedingly grave and serious. 


With- | 
out a word he betook himself to his berth, where, 
to our great astonishment, he remained without | 
speaking a word for above an hour. 

“ Andy,” I asked, ‘* what is the matter?” 

‘* Matter?” he replied; ‘‘matter enough. 
We have been as nearly blown to pieces as we 
could be. One of the engineers let the boilers 
get empty; and just as he was going to let ina 
supply of cold water I happened to see it, and 
shouted out in time to save them from bursting ; 
but it gave me such a turn I have not yet got 
over it,” 

I too shuddered, and thanked God that the 
danger was past. 

Slowly we plowed our way homeward, having 


continually to work the pumps; and very hard, 
laborious work it was, in consequence of their 


being so choked with the swollen wheat. I no- 
ticed too that the Captain and first-mate seemed | 
continually uneasy. I at length ventured to ask 
why? and learned, to my great fear, the cause. 
They dreaded that the wheat would swell so 
much from the water that had got among it, 
that it would damage the ship. 
Christmas-day.—At sea. All of us had fond- | 
ly hoped to have spent this day at home amidst 
friends and relatives. That great home-day of 
all Christians. Alas! our good tidings of great 
joy were sadly dimmed of their brightness, while 
we could not but be thankful that we were so 
mercifully spared to see another Christmas-day 
atall. Toward night of this day the wind fresh- 
ened once more into a fierce gale. The sea 
tossed the poor ship frightfully, and we lost two | 
of our boats. And our friends at home—warmly 
sheltered over the Christmas fire, watching the 
bright sparks of the Yule log, partaking of the 
Christmas feast, all the more comfortable from 
hearing the angry roaring wind outside their | 
windows—were, perhaps, at that very moment 
wishing us, their absent friends, a merry Christ- 
mas ; some few breathing a prayer for those then 
out on the raging sea. 
Six long tedious weeks that Christmas voyage | 
lasted, and we were becoming in danger of fall- | 
ing short of provisions. Many an anxious look 


had been cast for our arrival—many a prayer 
breathed from lips, the outpourings of hearts 
half fearful, half hopeful. At length we sighteq 
|the Northern coast of Ireland, and the wild 
| rocky islets which bestud the Irish Channel, 
| How thankful we should have been but four 
weeks before to have sighted the most barren of 
ithe lot! We passed the Mull of Cantyre, with 
its light-house, beaconing us homeward; and 


| gladly steamed along the Frith of Clyde. Here 


again the fog assailed us, and became so dense 
that we had carefully to feel our way along. 
Carefully, however, as we went we grounded for- 
ward. The steamer ran her bows upon a sand- 
bank, and there we stuck. 

** At any rate, Old Dad,” I said, “it is not a 
case of sinking this time. We can not very well 
get any lower.” . 

“No,” said the Captain, who overheard the 


| remark ; ‘* but she may break her back,” order- 


ing at the same time a boat to be lowered, and 
soundings carefully taken all round her. To 
our satisfaction we found the water very little 
deeper at the stern of the vessel, but though we 
waited for high tide, and put on all the power 
the steamer had, we could not move. At length 


| the purser was landed in a boat, and, going to 


a farm-house, procured a horse, and rode on to 
Greenock, where he obtained a couple of steam- 
tugs, and sent them toour assistance. At length 
we arrived, and once more placed our feet on 
the granite pier at Greenock. ‘‘ Thank God!” 
was the exclamation fervently uttered from one 
and all, as we climbed the steps and trod the 
earth with joyful feet. 

Thus far all the steerage passengers had shared 
all the dangers of the voyage ; and we all agreed 
for the day or two we should be in Glasgow 
still to keep together; and so we did, much to 
the astonishment, yet evident gratification, of 
the landlord of the inn to which we betook our- 
selves. 

After a hearty supper, we drew one and all 
round the fire, and, lighting our pipes, talked 


| over our late perils ; and to show what influence 


our so recent escape still had over us, with the 


| exception of Brammagem, who very quickly re- 


tired to bed, hors de combat from the effects of 


| Scotch ale and whisky, and Andy, who got, not 


drunk, but exhilarated, and wanted to fight us 
all round just for the fun of the thing. With 
these two exceptions, we all retired very grave- 
ly, soberly, and thankfully, to rest. Old Dad 
standing up just as we were about to separate 
for the night, said, very solemnly : 

‘¢¢Then are they glad, because they are at 
rest; and so the Lord bringeth them unto the 
haven where they would be. Oh that men would 
therefore praise the Lord for His goodness ; and 
declare the wonders that He doeth for the chil- 
dren of men!’” 

So ended my Christmas voyage across the 
Atlantic. 
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BATTLE MEMORIES. 


I.—BEFORE THE WAR. 


T costs an effort to call up the days, 
if The grocery days before the war, 
When life jogged on like a one-horse chaise, 
And the dollar was the guiding star; 
When Whig and Democrat bowed down 
If South Carolina chose to frown. 


We've washed them out, those days of shame, 
In rivers of blood; we've crossed them off 

With gunpowder grime and scorches of flame; 
The kings no longer can grin and scoff 

To see a republic with millions of slaves: 

We've balanced all that with millions of graves. 


II.—PORT 
Do you remember the storming column 
Which Banks sent up on the fourteenth of June? 
Do you remember the silently solemn 
Advance, unlighted by stars or moon? 
The sombre wood and the boding cry 
Of the owl that hooted us on to die? 


Far in the inky distance we heard 
The picket musketry rise and fall; 
Now and then the branches were stirred 
Above our heads by a random ball; 
There was no shouting of orders then— 
The orders were passed by whispering men, 


Our road by dark battalions ran, 
By batteries harnessed,-man and steed; 
Ve heard them mutter, “There goes the van ba 
And then we knew that we should lead 
The column; and though our lips were still, 
Our hearts beat with a glorious thrill. 


The colonel groped at the head of the files 
Of bayonets fixed and sabres drawn; 
We wandered and stumbled; the rods were miles, 
And the night had changed to misty dawn 
When the yellow earth-works loomed ahead 
And the howl of battle called for our dead. 


Then colonel and captain and soldier yelled, 
And gallantly charged the old brigade; 

The savage hurrahs for a moment swelled 
Above the volleys and cannonade ; 

It must be that the caverns of Death 

Re-echoed to that heroic breath. 


I tell you that we owe thanks to God 
For the first Bull Rua and its groveling terrors: 
That overthrow was the chastening rod 
To scourge us from the low-lived errors 
That trade is a people's loftiest pride, 
And man's most precious part his hide. 


Our fight was nobler for disaster; 
No easy triumph were half so grand; 
The nation's spirit towered the vaster 
Because of defeat ; our spacious land 
Was narrow verge for such events 
As tracked its huge circumference. 


ILUDSON., 


For the dying shouted as they died, 
Cheering their living comrades on; 

And though the thundering cannon replied, 
They never heard it, for they were gone; 

So that I think their final cry 

Entered the gates of eternity. 


They died in a just and holy cause, 
And doubtless the angels met their souls 
With welcoming anthems of applause, 
And wrote their names on the heavenly rolls, 
While we, their comrades, struggled still 
On the slippery slopes of that bloody hill. 


,Ve reached the ramparts; our foremost dead 
Dotted the yellow mounds with blue; 

The ditches were streaked with clotting red, 
And still the whirring bullets flew; 

They pattered down the gullied banks 

And thinned the broken and breathless ranks, 


In vain the covering cannon roared, 

In vain supporting columns pressed ; 
The rebel cross triumphant soared, 

We could not hold the flaming crest; 
We could not conquer; we could but die: 
Yet all the war was a victory! 


A victory over cringing years, 
Dastardly lives of sordid shame, 

An error of centuries, which tears 
Could not atone for; only the flame 

And blood and agony of a strife 

Which took from every fireside a life. 


Il.—GETTYSBURG, 


Magnificent fighters those rebels were, 
As gallant battalions as ever dashed 
Up smoking steeps with bayonets bare 
While Miniés whistled and cannon crashed 
Through the charging masses of gray-clad men! 
The thought of it now makes me throw down the pen, 


I fancy sometimes I should like to hear 

Their yell again, their infernal yell; 
‘Twas not a hurrah, no civilized cheer; 

It seemed as if beasts of the desert and fell 
Had joined in a yelping and shrieking bout; 
And yet 'twas a soldierly, glorious shout. 


At Gettysburg how finely they came, 

Arms right-shoulder-shift, quick step and guide right, 
Responding to all our clangor and flame 

With, only their yell as they breasted the height, 
The charging blood in their upturned faces, 
And the living filling the dead men’s places! 


The continent trembled, the century reeled 
When Longstreet paused on the brow of the hill; 
Another brigade might have given the field 
To slavery, treason, and ages of ill; 
The heroes who held that last stone-wall 
Saved freedom, mankind, from a woeful fall. 


But the rebels are done for. Sheridan broke 
Their habit of vietory at Middletown; 
Grant, Sherman, and Thomas, with stroke on stroke, 
Followed close; and the Southern stars went down, 
Spent like Lucifer, son of the morning, 
Or only shining as beacons of warning. 


That Southern Cross was the heaviest load 
That ever a people attempted to bear; 
Old Christian traveled a pleasanter road 
Among lions and fiends and through Vanity Fair 
Than did the Confederate heroes and sages 
When they started alone to reach the Dark Ages. 
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THE GRAY JOCKEY. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN CAMP-FIRE STORY. 


AM going to tell you of Camptown Races. 

Yes, the very ones concerning which the 
Ethiopian melodist warbles; and lie tells the 
truth—they ‘‘can’t be beat”’—though why he 
wildly proceeds to add du-da, as if that shed 
any further light on the subject, I really never 
could see. 

You ask for some of my horse experience, 
and I’jl give you a bit whose chief interest trots 
(if it weren’t the turf I'd say “revolves”) around 
what Captain Cuttle would call that ‘‘ dientical” 
Camptown course embalmed in song. 


When I was a dashing fellow of twenty-five, | 


with more of the tendencies to be both rich and 
good-looking than I notice in the young men 
now growing up round me—oh, I don’t mind 
your derisive shouts of 0! O!!—I used to say 
that there were three things on earth that I loved 
best and loved in the following order—the Wo- 
man, the Man, and the Horse of my choice. 
There seemed no particular reason why I 
should fail of any of these. The last of the 
trio I had from the earliest time I can remem- 
ber. My father kept a larger stud than most 
country gentlemen of easy fortune; and as soon 
as I could run alone I was in the stalls, dodging 
around between the horses’ legs and pulling 
their tails, to the uncontrollable agony of my 


old English nurse, which usually vented itself | 


in these words: 
*Arry! 


*O Lud! O Lud! Master 
To think of taking hout a child in the 
hopen hair, which you bring him back a mask 
of brains hin a hapron!” But never a horse 
kicked me; and one Sunday afternoon, when 
they had been looking all over the house for 
me to have me say my ‘‘ Palsam” (my idea of 
the correct pronunciation of one of David's lyr- 
ics), Jim, the groom, bet a yellow glass breast- 
pin against two small mutton-pies, with the 
cook, that he could find me in five minutes, and 
won the wager, with 2.314 to spare, by proceed- 
ing at once to the stable and picking me off the 
back of the most unruly stallion in the string. 
The stallion stood like a lamb. 


My mother, who died in my infancy, left me | 


an income independent of my paternal estate ; 


and when my father married agaiu, without a | 
word of unkindness we concluded to avoid those | 


jealousies which sometimes, among thie best peo- 
ple, spring up between the first and second fam- 
ilies, by putting the breadth of a single county 


between us; he refitting the mansion for my | 


step-mother, and I taking the furniture I had 


grown up among, and seen my own mother’s | 


loving fingers dust after the maid and the broom 
had gone, to a house which she had given me— 


the house where she was born and brought up | 


herself, where she was married, and where, on 
a visit to my grandfather, she had died. All 
the old people had forever gone out of it since ; 
it had been vacant for a year when I went to 


inhabit it, the last tenants leaving because the | 


Camptown Race-tratk was so near, and the turf 
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| was abominable in their eyes. The place just 
| Suited me. I was twenty-two when my father 
married again, and I loved life for its own sake. 
I loved those exhilarating brushes on the road 
behind a flat-going horse of one’s own in light 
trotting-harness; better yet those grand ava- 
lanches of racing, in which the rider sits, hand 
on hip, like the torso of a sculptured Centaur, 
his own legs one with his beast, his beast’s legs 
| visible only as a motion, not as members—con- 
tinuous, like the oscillation of a pendulum tick- 
ing tenths of seconds, or the spokes of Bonner’s 
wagon-wheels behind Lantern and Ledger. [| 
found at the dear old homestead every familiar 
thing as my grand-parents had left it, and, with 
the furniture I have said my father gave me, I 
was enabled to make it the coziest of bachelor 
boxes, My nurse went to keep house for me, 
and Jim, the groom, left my father’s service, 
with his permission, for the first time in twenty 
years, to take command of my stable. I pre- 
tended to cut no swell; I kept, out of mere mod- 
esty (oh, you needn’t laugh, you young sinners, 
I’m not talking of your day !), only three horses 
that could properly be backed, because I always 
hated to see inexperienced boys—and all boys 
of twenty-two are inexperienced—making a tre- 
mendous send-off for a five-mile race before they 
have any idea whether they’ve wind and bottom 
to come in first at the finish. Said I to myself, 
| life’s no short brush, and it isn’t to be done by 
spurts. Neither am I going to be a quarter- 
horse—book all offers on that. So I went in 
light, and kept my little stud not for show, but 
|for health and pleasure. 
| horse of my choice. 
This horse was a trotter, and I called him 
Aladdin of the Wonderful Lamp, because he had 
| the most brilliant eye I ever saw in an animal; 
| and when he felt imperious, was in the habit of 
| passing his eyelid over it fiercely, then lifting 
| his head with a majestic air, as if he expected 
| his slaves to come. He was one uniform bright 
| bay, with hair as silky as a spaniel’s; stood a 
| trifle above the middle height of our best trot- 
| ters, and did his two miles in 5.20, under sad- 
| dle, and 140 pounds’ weight, without breaking. 
The other two horses were a pair of matched 
Black Hawks, which drove very kindly in the 
thills, when it was found necessary to separate 
them, and could, even on occasion, be impressed 
into saddle service, though their tendency to 
gallop when ridden somewhat injured them for 
driving to the pole. 

In the county where I lived I was called well 
off for a young man, so you may suppose it was 
easy enough for me to find what the world calls 
friends. But not among friends of that sort, 
even young as I was, did I look for the man of 
my choice. I had an ideal of somebody who 
would go to the death for me, I always standing 
ready to do the same turn, in time of need. I'll 
say to you young fellows around the camp-fire 
—since you won't believe a word of it, so it 
can’t damp your spirits mach—that a man’s 
| ideals are not all realized in this world. But 


That gave me the 





give me a 
me metaphysical stop me. 

I enjoyed the sports of horsemanship, sub Jove, 
and certain microscopic researches in science, 
which I made a specialty within doors, having 
an excellent housekeeper in Old Ellen, and a 
most agreeable place to visit in the paternal 
house which used to be my home. I had a 
good library selected, like my tastes, from 
‘ a’ the airts’—where Waller hobnobbed with 
Dadd’s Farriery ; Rabelais tickled the sides of 


the holy Mr. Jessup, in the midst of his disqui- 


sition of eighty-seven heads upon Foolish Talk- 
ing and Jesting ; where Alchemy and Philology, 


. ! 
Theology and Legerdemain, Poetry and Histo- | 
Brantéme and Flavel, Balzac and Pascal | 


ry, 
were mingled in a senate of warring brains and 
I had a nice museum of my own 
preparations. I had foils, gloves, broadswords, 
and dumb-bells innumerable. 


morocco. 


one sail-boat, jib-rigged, and a light pleasure- 
for three pair of sculls. I had every variety 


vig 
56'S 


of gun and pistol which had been invented up | 


to that year, A.D. ; rifles, fowling-pieces, and 
the earliest revolvers, to say nothing of Derrin- 
gers, Which I am glad to say I never had to use. 

‘here was always a cold cut, a game-pie, a 


the remotest approach to a claim on my hospi- 
tality, who happened to drop in. 

But all this gave me no friend. 
who came to see me for my books tired me 
with endless gabble about editions and binding. 
There were no scientific men in the neighbor- 
hood of Camptown, except Billy Brock, the 
lame tailor, who had kept a meteorological 
journal for thirty years. He appreciated my 
museum and visited it weekly; but I never 
could stand those fellows who go around with 
such an air of always knowing just what kind 
of weather it’s going to be to-morrow, and Billy 
Brock bored me. 

Such a ‘‘sport’” neighborhood as Camptown 
could not, of course, fail to supply me comrades 
of the sword, the yacht, the chase, the gloves 
and the saddle, while what country on earth is 
sterile of those charming people who consent to 
dine with you? 

But I was as fastidious as a blood colt. I 
made no intimate friend among ‘‘ sports,” any 
more than among scholars. All classes sought 
my hospitality with a readiness which showed 
that I must at least have succeeded in making 
them comfortable ; but no man could say he had 
my confidence—and my secretiveness was re- 
spected, for no man sought to violate it. 

Except one. As he is rather an important 
character in this particular bit of my Camptown 
experience, I may as well introduce to you at 
once the invader of my privacy, Lemuel Lone- 
hand. I don’t recollect whether the slang 
phrase had come in then; but nowadays we 
should describe Lemuel as a person of the 


most enduring and illimitable “cheek.” With- | 


out being impolite to Lemuel, it was impossible 
Vor. XXXII.—No. 190.—L 1 


A river bounded 
the front of my place—I had a boat-house, with | 
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coal for my pipe, and when you see | 


The people | 


| 
| 
| 
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to withstand him; and impoliteness to Lemuel 
was forbidden by my fastidious sensitiveness, no 
less than by a deprecating something in Lemu- 
el’s manner_as if, supposing you hurt his feel- 
ings, he would be apt to say nothing about it, 
but retire, like a wounded stag, to some leafy 
covert, and do all that’s expected of stags on 
those He had melancholy black 
eyes, deep-sct and over-hung by a perfect chap- 
arral of inky eyebrows. 


occasions. 


His tones were mild 
and soothing, as though he “ aggravated his 
He wore a mustache and 
His complexion was a 
clear olive—the only time he ever blushed was 
when I asked him if he hadn’t Kanaka blood in 
and I honestly believe he had either 
that or Hindoo. He had been in both India 
and the Sandwich Islands. If he part 
Hindoo he surely came of the Brahmin caste, 
for a subtler being never walked on two legs. 
To look at his long, pale fingers, with their 
scrupulous nails and rounded tips, you would 
never imagine that they could hold like a vice 
the snafile of the hardest-mouthed stallion in 
the country; but this was a fact—he rode mag- 
nificently, boxed and fenced well, and under- 


voice to please” one. 


goatee a@ /’Empereur. 


his veins; 


was 


| stood the management of any craft, square or 
| schooner rigged. 
steak, and a bottle of claret for any body with | 


I could not help respecting 
the man’s skill-in all these particulars, or cher- 
ishing the deepest suspicions of him morally. 
I did not believe there was any base to him; 
but he could make himself such an agreeable 
companion, and had been useful to me in spite 


| of myself on so many occasions, that, waving 


consideration of the fact that he was an adven- 
turer, living solely on the success of his bets at 
races and the green cloth, I permitted him to 
become a habitué of my hamse, and found my- 
If falling into a kind of toleration for his 
intrusions, which I should once have thought 
quite impossible. 

One morning, as I was getting into a par- 
ticularly interesting part of Talfourd’s Lamb, 
with a plate of hot muffins and my tall Sévres 
cup on the table beside me—the latter full of 
coffee deliciously strong and mottled with rich 
cream into a liquid Sienna marble—Lonehand 
announced himself at the breakfast-room door 
by his unmistakable tap, a sort of dull but elas- 
tic palpitation, as if he were knocking with a 
plush pin-cushion; or, agreeable to his subtlety 
of character, had padded his knuckles that his 
left hand might not know what his right hand 
did. I always read my choice authors at break- 
fast, old Ellen staying within sound of my bell 
in case I needed any thing; and this irruption 
upon the most delightful solitude or rather 
sweetest companionship of all day was any 
thing but welcome to me. Nevertheless I 
masked my vexation, and, putting an old letter 
into Lamb to keep my place, called out, ‘‘ Come 
in!’ ringing the bell at the same time, because 
I knew Lonehand meant breakfast. 

Lonehand entered and accosted me, apolo- 
getically. 

** Ah! breakfast I see. 


sc 


Think you do ex- 














a 


ATO ST LOE 
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actly right in eating muffins when the weather’s 

soopen? Very bilious are muffins. But yours 

might tempt a saint. Really must beg your 

pardon for dropping in on you so unseasonably ; 

but the fact is, my habits are so rural that I can’t 

get it through me exactly that any body ever} 
does breakfast at eleven a.m. Had my own 
little breakfast at six, after an hour’s exercise on 
Norval—been amazing busy ever since (taking 
out his watch)—really had no idea it was so near 
my lunch time—I must go home or the smell 
of that coffee of yours will make me so sharp- 
set that I shall eat a small peasant, playing the 
genial but somewhat monotonous game of peg- 
top on the village street, as I return to my abode. 
But speaking of coffee, how do you keep such a 
steady hand at the cue, and such a flexible 
wrist at the rapier? I could never do it anc 
drink such a swinger as that cup of yours. It 
is exquisitely fragrant, isn’t it? Might help 
the muffins tempt the saint, heh?” 

Ellen entered, and, seeing Lonehand, without 
a word from me realized that his barometer was 
set fair for breakfast, immediately on that con- 
viction retiring to superintend the preparation 
of a second meal. 

** Are you enough of a saint,” said I, “‘to be 
tempted by coffee and muffins of the same kind ? 
Ellen will be up with some fresh directly, and 
you can go through the struggle, getting van- 
quished as gracefully as usual.” 

Perhaps a little unintentional irony charac- 
terized the tone with which I spoke this last | 
sentence, since my love of the ludicrous shoved 
into my view at the instant a succession of Lone- | 
hand’s adroit refusals to dine, sup, and break- 
fast, each novel alike in plan and execution; | 
but all sharing the common termination of an 
acceptance so skillfully modulated that Lone- 
hand seemed to have been pressed to death 
and to be doing a great favor. 





brows and out of those jetty eyes one glance as 
quick and searching as chain lightning, as keen 
as a basilisk’s, and possibly meaning a basilisk’s 
venom. But the next moment Lemuel Lone- 
hand smiled a languid smile, and said: 


I know I shall make you take me as a free 
boarder if I guarantee to bring its like every 
day: so I don’t mind if I do take a bite and a| 
sup with you, desiring it to be strictly under- 
stood that the meal is lunch, or I wouldn’t in- | 
terrupt you—” 

** Then perhaps you’d like a little wine—what 
do you say to claret for lunch ?” 

“Oh! ah! I never thought of that,” said | 


Lemuel, drawing off his gloves and smacking | 
‘* Well, shall you take 


his lips deliberately. 
some? Ah,thenIwon’tbeinthe way. Stand- 
ing the bottle in hot water a minute or two is 
not considered injurious to the true claret flavor.” 

And so Lonehand slid gracefully into break- 
fast. 


‘* Now for my news,” said he, as I handed his | 


a eae japeapcsncervialisenaecinsi 3 
second cup of coffee. ‘* First, I’ve got another 
horse.” 

‘*That’s no news—you're always getting an- 
other.” 

‘* Yes, but this is an animal I’m going to 
keep: trots inside of 2.40; strides as flat as 
your palm; regular thorough-bred; no mo; 
perpendicular action than if he were skating 
only six years old come next Easter, and un- 
doubtedly could be trained to do his mile jy 
thirty. Not a vice nor a blemish in him ; 
tle as a kitten and spirited as Massena.” 

‘* How much do you expect to get for him?’ 
said I, smiling at the corner of my eye in spite 
of myself. 

‘*Oh! Bless your soul, my dear fellow!” re. 
plied Lonehand, with an injured look. ‘ There’s 
not the price on earth I'd take for him. Solely 
an unprofessional matter, you know. By-the- 
way, speaking of Massena (though when I said 
the word I meant the General), do you know 
part of my second piece of news, viz.” (his al- 
ways saying “viz.” for ‘*namely” exactly as it 
was written, was one of the only few betrayals 
of deficient education which Lemuel ever lapsed 
into), *‘ viz., that the horse of that name has 
just found a purchaser ?” 

‘*What? So he’s the horse you’ve got? 
thought you had engaged to buy him for me, if 
you could get him at eleven hundred.” 

‘*But I couldn’t, and you’re on the wrong 
scent, for Massena and my horse are two entire 
ly distinct animals. My horseis a bright sorrel 
—Massena’s a dark bay. About half an hour 
after I bought my horse Tantrums at the coun- 
ty fair yesterday, Massena was sold at three 
hundred and_fifty above the highest figure you 
authorized me to go for him. I'd have bought 
him myself if I could have afforded it, but I 
doubt he’s got the speed in him that Tantrums 


‘‘ Who bought Massena ?” 

‘* A stranger—quite a new man who has come 
to reside in the county. I inferred he was a 
man of sense from his appreciating the bay stal- 
lion, and a man of substance from his paying 
fourteen hundred and fifty for him. He’s right 
in your neighborhood, too. It’s the old Hunt- 
ington Place, you know, on the river road.” 

** Indeed ?” said I, rousing myself from the 
mild lethargy into which I usually retreated dur- 


| ing Lemuel’s recitals, ‘‘ and who is this last ar- 


rival? What may I call him if I find it rulable 
to call on him ?” 

Lemuel Lonehand was one of those conversa- 
tionists who prefer to engage at close quarters. 
He had shifted his plate from the position as- 
signed him at the middle of my right-hand side 
quite up to my corner, and was about touching 
my shirt-studs with his nose, initiatory to that 
dearest enjoyment of his life, a confidential dis- 
closure. 

‘* His name is Colonel Blossom,” said Lone- 





hand, in a tone at once subdued and earnest. 
“« He, furthermore, has a pretty daughter,” add- 
ed Lonehand, poking me in the ribs with a fa- 
miliarity which might have detracted from the 
pleasure of a long acquaintance, and certainly 
secmed uncalled-for on a short one. ‘‘ That 
pretty daughter is the Colonel’s only child— 
twenty, a horsewoman, and an heiress. The 
Colonel is worth three hundred thousand, and 
Miss Georgie Blossom is the only child. Zi 
will be an addition to our turf—she to our par- 
I think we ought to give him a supper. 
Lend me fifty till the next races. Ill subscribe 
that, and you do as rauch yourself. Jack How- 
itzer will plank the same, and we can have one 
of the nicest spreads at Everie’s that ever was 
seen on the road.” (Everie’s was a noted place 
for game and oyster-suppers, with nice wine, 


ties. 


close by the Camptown course, and much fre- | 


quented by sporting gentlemen.) 


It all ended in my assenting to the arrange-| 


ments which Lemuel Lonehand proposed, and 


the result was, that, after an excellent banquet at | 


Everie’s, I got very well acquainted with Colonel 
Blossom. He was a hearty man of sixty, with 


the ruddy complexion, the clear and frank blue | 


eyes, the elastic walk, the cheery voice, the in- 
nocent spirit, and the faultless teeth of a hand- 
some boy of seventeen. With these attractions 
he combined that of being a thorough sportsman 
in both skill and feelings, a traveler who had 
visited every quarter of the globe, and the father 
of the prettiest girl I had ever seen in my life. 
This crowning excellence of the Colonel had not 
been overestimated by Lonehand, as I had an 


opportunity to discover when, a few days after 


the banquet, I rode over to the Huntington 
Place and was presented to Miss Georgie Blos- 
som. 

It was the fashion then—more’s the pity it 
hasn’t staid so—for young girls to wear their 
natural curls, if they had any, falling loose and 
free below their shoulders. Miss Blossom justi- 
fied this fashion perfectly by a mass of silky dark 
brown hair, dropping in lovely spirals unconfined 
by knot, band, or ornament of any kind, over a 
pair of shoulders whose arch would have done 
no discredit to a goddess of Praxiteles. But 
(unless Gibson of Rome be right) no such tint as 
Miss Blossom’s suffused the Grecian marbles, 
and, at all events, theirs did not come and go like 
hers. 

I hate to beat around the bush. I like to take 
afence without. So, then, I fell in Love (BigL) 
with Miss Blossom, at first sight, and own up to 
it at once to save you from suspense. 

I did think then, and‘I still do think, that 
there’s nothing on earth so glorious—so just 
dropped down from the stars, one might say— 
as a real, thorough, honor-bright, bona side wo- 
man! Women are the making of creation; 
“ay, and the marring too,” do I hear you say, 
you Ben Turner, on the bearskin yonder? Keep 
well to wind’ard o’ that sort, then, Benjamin 
my boy! 

‘** What a piece of work is man!” says Ham- 
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| let. Yes, and what a piece of work 
| too, unless he has a woman’s love 


a man make 
to live for! 
| We fellows are originally made a little lower 
than the angels, and it’s that which pulls us up 
the rest of the way. When women are good, 
graceful, spirited, brave, and clever—that’s a 
vast deal more than most men deserve—but 
when they’re as pretty as they can be 
that’s not only more than any man d 
as much as he can want; a 
| longed Miss Blossom. 
| spent the entire morning at the Colonel’s, 
and staid to lunch as naturally as if I had been 
| Lemuel Lonehand. Sitting at lunch I congrata- 
lated the Colonel on having become the fortu- 
nate possessor of Massena, and told him that I 
was glad to have been overbid by so thorough a 
| connoisseur. 


besides, 
eserves, but 


nd to that class be- 


‘Father certainly couldn’t have a closer tie 
| with any gentleman than to have admired th« 
same horse, could you, dear?” said Miss Blos- 
som. 


bu 


** Well—that may be going a good ways—bu 
I certainly do warm to a good horseman.” 
| **Does Miss Blossom ride ?” 
The young girl’s eye kindled in an insta 
| all the more conspicuous for her tossing back of 
| the curls which had shadowed them—an action 


t 


nt 


1t— 


| as unconscious as the lifting of a thorough-bred 

| horse’s head, or the listening attitude of a deer. 
[ laughed half in glee at her innocent revelation 
of herself, and half in happiness to see so beauti- 

| ful a creature so spontaneous in her expression. 
She blushed when she saw that my face be 

| trayed both reasons for laughing, and looked 
much prettier than ever. 

‘*There is no need to ask Miss Blossom,’ 
said I. ‘‘Isee that she has the inalienable her- 
itage of a born rider.” 

**T do love to ride, indeed,” said Miss Blos- 
som. 

‘*T keep but a bachelor’s house at the best, yet 
may I hope before long to have the pleasure of 
inviting both the Colonel and yourself to meet 
my father and mother at the homestead. In 

| these counties we make nothing of a gallop of 

| twenty miles. I have a married sister—Mrs. 
| Stanhope—who lives as near; she is very fond 
of ridfig, and perhaps we may all some day 

# enjoy a canter together, on the road.” 

‘* May I trot?” asked Miss Blossom, looking 

me, demurely. 

‘**T trot myself,” said I, ‘* but I never thought 
of asking alady to do it.” At that time almost 
all ladies’ horses were trained to canter or 
pace. 

“She rides like a cavalryman!” said the 
Colonel, proudly. 

@ ‘‘Dear father!” exclaimed Miss Blossom, 
laughingly, “you oughtn’t to tell every bod; 
that, or they'll think I’m an Amazon. Believs 
me, Mr. Sedleigh, I am a woman eapable of 
fears.”” 

‘*T am sure, Miss Blossom, that you will 
never find lack of cavaliers eager to quell 

| them.” 


at 
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I could not refrain from showing slightly, in 
my manner, as I rose to take my leave, that I 
myself had no objection to entering that knight- 
ly service. 

As into every other place on earth, Lemuel 
Lonehand presently insinuated himself into the 
Colonel’s privacy. I believe that if he had want- 
ed to get inside a safe, that fellow could have 
damped one side of him and lain up against the 
iron overnight, with the certainty of having 
sucked himself once through and back again 
with the cash, by capillary attraction, before 
business hours in the morning. He could get 
in any where. If there wasn’t a chink he’d 
make one for himself. I don’t say he’d be a 
great man in this age—I don’t think he would— 
but cheek was not so common in my day, and 
Lemuel was what the new lights call a fore- 
runner. 

One day when we were dining together at 
Lverie’s, he asked me whether I did not think 
that Miss Blossom was a delicious creature. I 
never realized how far Lemuel! Lonehand and I 
were apart until I heard him speak in that way 
of a woman in whom I was interested, and 
thought of the repulsion Georgie and I would 
feel for him if we ever came together. 

“T think Miss Blossom a very agreeable 
young lady,” I answered, coldly; and Lone- 
hand, after one of the sharp looks I have before 
mentioned, and then, turning to stare out of 
the window, in a fit of pretended abstraction, 
resumed the conversation with a 

‘*Heh—what? Oh yes! we were speaking 
of Colonel Blossom. Have you seen Massena 
lately? Has the Colonel any idea of racing 
him ?” 

** Of course he has. The horse is now under 
train for that purpose.” 

‘** Have you shown the Colonel Aladdin ?” 

** No—why ?” 

‘* Simply because I thought it would be such 
a nice plan if we three—the Colonel on Mas- 
sena, you on Aladdin, and I on Tantrums, could 
go out on the road some day with Miss Georgie 
as judge, seated upon her pet Black-Hawk, ac- 
companying us, just to try the horses and enjoy 
the dash.” 

Save on race-days the roads about Catmptown 
were as vacant as they were good—and there 
being no concourse of spectators possible, I re- 
zarded Lonehand’s proposition as much less 
theatrical than it would seem in town — infi- 


nitely less so, in fact, than the contraptions I} long stride; indeed she rode so easily that there 


| was no conscious accommodation at all; but she 
MacShoddy drives out his servants in a Wel-| 
lerian post-chaise, holding the reins of a spank- 


see nowadays in the Central Park, where Billy 


ing four-in-hand; where young Strykyle trun- 
dies three blowsy country girls in the coach 
mater’s imitation of their congenial market- 
basket, under the impression that every hidalgo 
on a livery-stable horse takes them for first- 
class people of fashion ; where Bion Thifall airs 
his footman behind a tandem, basking in the 
down-shed glory of that mighty menial as if 
himself were the proud coachman of the Jug- 


N 


gernaut he worshiped, and that Juggernaut. 
represented by the flunky, were the God of 
Stocks. 

I told Lemuel that I had no objection to 
breathing my horse for a short brush by the 
side of his, if he cared to try animals, sometime 
during the next week, and that I thought Colone] 
Blossom would not dislike a chance of giving 
his new purchase a little exercise. The lady |] 
did not engage to interest in the project, fe eling 
reluctant to make her any way a subject of con- 
versation with Lemuel. 

I mentioned the idea to the Colonel, and he. 
as might have been anticipated, told it to his 
daughter. As naturally she, fired with enthu- 
siasm, begged to goalong. There was no such 
thing as resisting Georgie Blossom, even on the 
part of one of the same family, so the Colonel 
consented, and on Thursday of the week follow- 
ing the proposal, we four left the gates of the 
hospitable Huntington Place, an hour after the 
most recherché of lunches, and all mounted 
upon our favorite steeds. 

Lonehand rode brilliantly well that day. He 
had said the truth—he had bought a good horse 
—a square and fair trotter inside of 2.50, who 
never broke in coming up,to that time, and had 
no visible defect save a slight gingerliness about 
his slower step. When we walked, I thought 
that Tantrums seemed a little tender about the 
fore-hoofs, as if he had once been pumiced, or 
now had sand-crack, and would have suspected 
that his master unconsciously revealed this state 
of things when he told me the horse was good 
for a short brush, had not the defect disappeared 
entirely when the feet were in rapid motion. 
Lonehand seemed a piece of his horse. At no 
stage of the trot was there an articulation vis- 
ible. You could not see daylight under him 
the thickness of sixpence—he was apparently 
framed in with Tantrums, and his jet-black 
forward - looking eyes were bright and hand- 
some. 

The Colonel and his daughter rode, as he 
had said, like cavalrymen. The former was 
one, the latter the daughter of one—and their 
school was the school of the army—not as pre- 
cise as Lonehand’s, but utterly fearless and 
dashing. I never saw a woman sit her saddle 
better than Miss Blossom, or feel her stirrup as 
well. The perfect of rhythm, elasticity, and 
grace were visible in every accommodation of 
her poise to the swing of her thorough-bred’s 


was as much at home in the saddle as on her 
feet. With her high-necked black habit fast- 
ened by one of the Colonel’s army buttons against 
the throat, whose soft whiteness it relieved, and 
borne in rich folds behind by that frolicsome 
page, the breeze of our motion; with her lux- 
uriant brown curls straining at the simple crim- 
son ribbon which restrained them from taking 
whole holiday with the same mischievous play- 
mate ; with her eyes dancing to the twin-music 
of health and enthusiasm, her cheeks suffused 
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with the velvety glow of a prize rare-ripe ; her 
lips like breathing coral, the half-parted clasp 
of a casket of pure pearls; her voice cheery as 
Christmas bells, whether she spoke to man or 
horse; her jaunty little hat (no abominable 
man’s tile, for she was a thorough woman, and 
had none of the man-style about her) perched a 
trifle on one side, and trimmed simply with a 
single Parana humming-bird, who lipped his 
rainbow-head over the brim as if he had merely 
lighted to inquire how she did her hair into that 
bewitching spiral with a view to the improve- 
ment of his own plumage—with these and all 
the other attractions (which I won’t dwell on 
before young men of this generation, that being 
sheer cruelty, and tending only to render them 
dissatisfied with the present) Georgie Blossom 
was a woman to make a man feel more as if 
he’d like to go and talk with his mother than any 
lever saw before or since. 

That was a breather of a sentence ; but when 
I'm descriptive I’m enthusiastic, and when I’m 
enthusiastic breathers are my way. Pass the 
Glenlivat, and I'll get down from my lofty car- 
riage and enter what the unintentionally pun- 
ning French call the ‘‘style coupé.” Where 
it’s carried to excess—the literary gentleman is 
asleep on the bearskins, so there are no knuckles 
to be rapped—I think a better name for it is the 
Quarter-Horse style, and that is just one-fourth 
as bad as the One-Horse style, which is very 
good of its kind, having made many an honest 
fellow his fortune. 

As for my own horse he behaved very well, 
and I rode as usual. Of course we could not 
have a regular race, but we got a pretty fair test 
of the speed of our animals. I perceived that 
in a trot of three miles our horses would string 
in about the following order: Massena, my own 
horse, and Tantrums—Miss Blossom’s horse giv- 
ing the gentlemen no reason to hold back for 
him out of courtesy, but not particularly noted 
at present, as being the judge’s and out of the 
trial. 

I saw that Miss Blossom shared my estimate 
of the horses, and could not but admire the 
slight look of concern with which, on our home- 
stretch, she was evidently pondering the prob- 
lem how to act the part of judge, when in all 
truth she had to say that her father’s horse was 
the best of the lot, and mine next, while Lem- 
uel Lonehand’s was only the third, and her own 
untrained Black-Hawk easily even with him. 
Earlier in the day, when I had seen how she had 
admired Lonehand’s splendid riding, I felt a lit- 
tle inclination to be jealous, for it couldn’t help 
seeming to me all the time that I wasn't riding 
nearly so well myself, and I loved her more and 
more as we rode side by side, every time that 
the breezy folds of her habit touched my stirrup. 
3ut now I absolutely pitied the man, for, under 
a mask of scrupulous external courtesy, I was 
sure I saw a sort of blind animal sense that luck 
was down on him, and determination to be some- 
how even with it, regardless whom the vendetta 
might strike incidentally. I knew that he was 


desperately hard up; I believed, all the more 
for his denying it, that he wished to sell Tan- 
trums to the Colonel or me; I had all a lover’: 
suspicion that he was aiming at Miss Blossom 
with a view to his own selfish happiness and 
fortune; I knew that, as a sporting man, he 
would have immensely valued the prestige which 
in the eyes of many a h woman attaches to 
the man who bestrides the winning trotter; and 
now that he had lost all his throws, I felt that 
to receive the sentence of discomfiture from th 
woman with whom he imagined himself to hav 
lost an advantage, would be as galling to hi 
craftily cloaked pride as it was painful to het 
womanly sensitiveness. I wanted to interven 
for them both, but I rode so near her skirt sid 
(the Colonel having the other) that I could see 
the whole play of her beautiful unconscious feat- 
ures through the few seconds she was pondering 
the problem, and, spell-bound by the attractions 
of a sweet mind so frankly using the instrument 
of so sweet a face, I would not speak; thus she 
came to her own conclusions. Finally the face 
brightened as its coral lips pursed to chirrup the 
3lack-Hawk an encouragement. 

‘¢ Now let us hear the judge,” said Lonehand, 
like a plucky fellow meeting his expected doom 
half-way ; and I felt sure the judge was ready. 

Miss Blossom smiled at Lemuel with a degree 
of radiance which might have neutralized th 
effect of a sentence to instant execution, and re- 
plied that she had entirely failed in her appro- 
priate duties. 

‘“‘T was so much interested in looking at th 
horses from an artistic point of view,” said Mis 
Blossom, ‘‘that the scientific entirely escap 
me. They were a nice sight! I was much 
obliged to all you gentlemen for holding back s 
as not to distance my little untrained Black- 
Hawk, but I’d far rather have been in front of 
you to see you coming.” 

‘* We'll be glad to give you a chance, Miss 
Blossom,” said I, prompted by a sudden sugges- 
tion. ‘* Suppose we three gentlemen put up a 
trifle apiece for a piece of silver to be called 
‘The Blossom Cup,’ each of us entering his 
horse for three-mile heats, and leaving the com- 
petition open to any comers from within this 01 
Columbia County. ‘That will give us an extra 
trot this season, and by putting an adequate 
force at the course-gates we can so entirely kee} 
out the riff-raff that the judge’s seat will be a 
throne as worthy of Miss Blossom’s acceptance 
as that of the ‘ Darby.’” 

Miss Blossom threw me a quict glance of 
gratitude for coming up as her Blucher on the 
occasion, and the hearty old Colonel, who was 
in for every kind of sport, instantly signified his 
satisfaction with the arrangement. Lonehand’s 
manner did not change an atom in view of my 
proposal, but with a‘ partly persuasible air h 
began turning it over as if it were a question 
whether to yield to an amiable weakness and 
do us a favor; then finally decided for his weak- 
ness by consenting that the favor should be done 
‘‘on any day,” said Lemuel, considerately— 
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‘‘any day when the Colonel and you would like 
to try it again. 

It was agreed at the dinner which, upon the 
Colonel’s insisting, Lonehand and I took at the 
Huntington Place on the conclusion of our ride, 
that the cup should be designed by me, ordered 
by Lemuel, named after the Colonel, and sub- 
scribed for by us all; that although delicacy 
forbade that Georgie should be the judge of the 
race, she was still to have a place on the sub- 
lime altitude of that functionary’s stand; and 
that the Colonel was to name the day for the 
match a fortnight before it was trotted, our own 
horses going at once into train. With that un- 
derstanding Lonehand and I left the Colonel’s 
hospitable parlor at ten o’clock on the evening 
of our ride. If, as I still believe, Georgie’s 
night clasp of the hand was more lingering than 
before ; and if, as I also believe, Lonehand saw 


it—that accounted for a singular look under his 


scrupulous mask of courtesy as he bowed him- 
self out of the door—a look as if he had seen 
his way clear to square accounts with the luck 
that was down on him. 

The Colonel followed us out on his broad 
veranda to look at the weather. ‘‘The sky 
threatens,” said he; then putting out his hand, 
‘**T feel the dropsalready. Gentlemen, you had 
better come back and wait till the shower passes.” 

“Thank you,” said Lemuel, with urbanity. 
“Tt may annoy Mr. Sedleigh, in which case don’t 
le me take him aw ay as for myself, lam tough- 
ened to this kind of weather.” 

‘*T'm sorry I'm obliged to excuse myself from 
accepting your kind offer,” said I. ‘I have 
much to do in the morning, and must be about 
early. 
me a late riser.” 

**Tf you will not accept an old campaigner’s 
advice, at least take his company,” said the Col- 
onel, ‘‘It is pitch dark, and this house has 
been so long vacant that the lane from the main 
road is not in as good order as it will be pres- 
ently. Let me have my pony saddled and go 
with you. 


ditches.” 

** Oh, my dear Sir! don’t speak of it, I beg!” 
replied I; ‘*I know all this place of old—” 

‘* Besides,” 
the sky, as it cracked like a brittle dyke to show 
reservoirs of blinding fire through the fissures, 


‘the lightning has become our Street Commis- | 


sioner, and furnishes gas gratis to-night.” 

** Unfortunately, 
ton Board to provide you with water-privileges | 
on terms as easy,” remarked the Colonel. 


‘* Well,” returned Lonehand, as the thunder | 


rumbled on the brazen floor and jolted down the | 
iron stairs of heaven, ‘‘ we'll have free music | 


good. | 


| assist him. 


I’m afraid your hospitality would make | 
Lonehand s 


If it rains I’m afraid you may slip | 
and get mired, or worse, by running into the | 
| not strike me, and I should doubtless have been 
| hammered the next moment to a bloody pomace 
| under 
observed rp one pointing at | 


I'm afraid you'll find a Cro- | 


All the Colonel had said was true. It 
dark as pitch. The lane to the road was very 
bad. We had come from the gate to dinney 
the house by a bridle path across the fields 
This was now out of the question. We ec ald 
not see our horses’ heads, and the trail was not 
sufficiently well trodden or familiar to them fo; 
us to trust their pilotage. So we felt our wa 
gingerly along, Lemuel now and then sw ae 
the most extravagant oaths in such a bland ; ‘ 
unexcited voice that at a distance of ten feet. 
where one could only hear his voice, you might 
have thought he was merely interchanging the 
compliments of the season with some invisib] 
acquaintance. 

I was a little ahead of him, about thirty rods 
from the lodge, when he called to me that his mar- 
tingale strap had broken at the circingle, and was 
slapping his horse’s legs till the animal seemed 
frenzied. I turned Aladdin and went back t 
Tantrums was plunging violently 
in the dark, and finding it necessary to dismount, 
I put my arm through Aladdin’s snafilc-rein, 
trusting to his tried stanchness, while I felt for 
the broken martingale. To my surprise nothing 
of the sort could be discovered. I stood up and 
was telling Lonehand that he was mistaken 
when Tantrums rose on his hind legs, pawing 


| the air so high that I could feel the clots of mire 


fall on my cheek. Just then came the most 
tremendous lightning flash of the storm. It set 
the whole sky on fire, and in its momentary ef- 


| fusion of noonday brightness I had time for one 


comprehensive look, from head to hoof, at the 
horse and his rider. Tantrums was poised in 

position nearly perpendicular; and pressing for- 
ward on his neck to urge him down upon me, 
sat hima with a face whose cool de- 
termined deviltry has no superior in the dreams 
of Fuseli or Doré. The sight was one of the 
most magnificent in the world—a grand eques- 
trian statue of Murder, carved out of the black 
marble of solid Midnight by an instantaneous 
chisel of Lightning. It did not vex or frighten 
me. I admired it as I admire Milton's warring 
Satan; whether it was wicked or hurtful did 


Tantrum’s hoofs, had not my own horse 
looked at the matter in a less esthetic way, and, 
with a snort of terror almost human, jerked me 
by the elbow through his bridle, rudely but safe- 
ly out of the way. 

“Ride on, Lonehand,” said I, shortly ; ‘* there 
is nothing the matter with your horse, and mine 
has torn the buckle-tongue out of his bridle.” 

He made offers of assistance, but I simply 
repeated ‘Ride on;” and, knotting my rein, 
| jampod to the saddle. For the rest of the way 
| to the fork, where our paths diverged after leav- 


too, to keep our spirits up. A case in which the | | ing the gate, I kept him a little in front of me, 


festival of the elements still follows the munici- 
pal Corporation’s fashion.” 

We gave the Colonel's hand a parting grasp, 
took the reins from the hand of the groom, 
leaped to our saddles, and were off. 


on the whip-hand, as sedulously as the help of 
an occasional sky-lantern offered by the light- 
ning enabled me. He still seemed to find con- 
siderable difficulty in pacifying his horse, but 
| got breath between the latter’s capers to apolo- 
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gize most heartily for the maniide he had caused 
me, and express his astonishment, on any other 

hypothesis than that of the broken martingale, 

at the behavior of Tantrums. He drew a long 
sigh, and said he should have to sell him, after 
all. If Tantrums had fallen when he reared at 
that flash, where would he, Lonehand, have 
been now? I did not say where Jthought. I 
could not but admire the adroitness with which 
he had referred only to his own danger—as if 

» had never dreamed of sy incurring any—and 
ascribed to the lightning, which was my Provi- | 

lence, the original source of the horse’s frenzy, 
not knowing that I had seen his down-borne | 
bridle, his spurring heels, his crowding chest, 
ind his eyes of subtle mischief. 

I was as brief as policy permitted, answering 
in monosyllables whenever I could, and, despite | 
myself, throwing my good-night at Lonehand, 
when we parted, like a bone at a dog. 

The next day his ineffable cheek shed its ra- 
diance through my door as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Lonehand came to be commiserated. 
His right arm was in a sling. On the way 
home Tantrums had slipped, he said, and badly 
sprained his hand in struggling to rise. When 
I looked at the wonderful get-up of the fellow I 
admired it too much to kick him down the steps 
—or let him know in plain terms that I believed | 
his sprain a hum, and himself an assassin. 
That he was the latter I had that kind of proof 
which, like the private papers in the ‘* lost” col- 
umn of an advertising sheet, is of no value to 
any body but the owner. J knew it—but to a 
person who had not seen that lightning-statue 
hewn suddenly from the quarry of solid dark- 
ness, Lonehand’s explanation, that the flashes 
made his horse unmanageable, would carry irre- 
sistible conviction, and my view would seem ex- 
cited or mistaken. Seeing the ineffable cool- 
ness of Lonehand, I resolved that I would be as 
cool as he; commit myself by no act of vio- 
lence; let him think, as we said in California, 
‘that he was playing me for a Chinaman 7 
and lie for him, as low and patiently as if I| 
were waiting for bay-snipe. Such men always | 
show their hands in time. The most indiscreet | 
and unwary of pigeons is a hawk, so bedazzled 
by confidence in his own bad success, that he | 
flies into the net or springs the trap before he 
knows it. Lonehand would not stop at last 
night’s villainy—I would be ready for him. 

‘**T have an hour to entertain you this morn- 
ing, Lonehand,” said I, ‘‘ after which an enguge- 
ment takes me away. Let’s lunch, meanwhile.” 
I rang the bell, gave my orders to the kitchen, re- 
questing Ellen to show Mr. Lonehand up to the 
Rose Room, that he might make his toilet. 

After the two had disappeared up stairs I 
did, on the principle of ‘‘every thing’s fair in | 
war,” what was as repugnant as it was neces- | 
sary—TI played the spy on my guest. Next to 
the Rose Room was the Green Room—(both | 
called from the color of their furniture and hang- 
ings)—and between these a large closet, which I | 
had formerly fitted up for use as a chamber of 





| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| the Huntingdon Place, 
Blossom’s own lips whether I had been playing 
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rm Jarized 
on each 
— into the Green and 

» door entering the 
and there was a 
Green Room side of 
Vhen I had heard 
Lonehand lock his door, I quietly shut myself 
into the Green Room, and ripping a peep-hole 
in the curtain with my pen-knife, had an unin- 
terrupt “d view of 
the opposite window. 


| experiment in some researches upon | 
| light. This had a window and a door 
| side of it—opening sever 

| the Rose Boome, but 

former had been bee 
heavy silk curtain on the 
the joining 


up, 


adj window. 


motions through 
He deliberately took off 
his sling, threw it on the bed with a sarcastic 
grin, and, s f like athlete, 
| began to spar the air vigorously with both fi sts. 
Having compensated his right arm for t! 
control 


my guest's 


straightening himsel un 
» self- 
and weariness of the last few h he 
proceeded to wash his hands : A s he 

his cuffs, I saw ‘h asant grin for the 

ond time. He was looking at his fore-arm: he 
had actually stained it with 
which made the 
spots you ~<a imagine, all along the track 
the tendons! Actually, the f low had ¢ 
prepared to 4A me ask to see his arm. 
this an attempt to counteract the suspi: 
manner might have exhibited in partir 
him last night? Or to throw further suspicion 
off his track, after the commission of bad deeds 
that needed a sound right arm ? 
to get off Tantrums for al 


somebody 


is unple 


on 


some 
natural | 


preparatl 

blue 
of 
mec 

Was 


ions my 


most yi lyons 


g from 


Or was it only 
his real value on 
green enough to suppose 
tiveness 
Lonehand’s style 


he 


ove 
him selling 
, as far below it? 
of cunning 
slighted no- 
thing because it was a small job; he took the 
same religious care of his joints and surfaces in 
tinkering up a tenpenny treachery and an un- 
pardonable sin ; he would have spent equal pains 
on the make-up of his sprain, whether he meant 
merchandise or murder; in dyeing 
and lying, as deep as stains can sink into arms 
conscience. So I was not sure whether he 
was trying to sell Tantrums or me. 

During the lunch I felt conscious that Lone- 
hand’s eyes were riveted on me ry moment 
my own were off of him. I stood his scrutiny 
with stoicism, and he parted from me, 
rose from the table, with an air of assured fami!- 
iarity, which showed that he believed my sus- 
picions entirely dispelled, in exist- 


the horse for mere res 
I could not tell. 
was artistic and conscientious ; 


either case 


or 


ever 


as we 


or never 


; ence. 


My engagement was one made to myself, 
and of a kind which I particularly meant to 
keep—pbeing none other than to ride out to 
and learn from Miss 


teetotum with my heart only to turn up cipher. 
I was very much in hope she loved me; but the 
remaining ‘‘perhaps,” which had seemed so 
small a flaw in the happiness of my love’s ear- 
lier and more speculative stages within the last 
two months had come to look like a gap I must 


| mend, with my very life, if necessary. 


It was a sunny, breezy afternoon when I 


; emerged from the shrubbery hedging the Col- 
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onel’s cross-cut bridle-path and came upon the 
broad, gravelly terrace before his veranda. The 
house already showed that after its long neglect 
it once more had a mistress. A beautiful Wis- 
taria had been reclaimed and set erect against 
the pillars, where it shook an ethereal fragrance 
from its purple-blue censers, in company with a 
Virginia creeper, a woodbine, and an ivy, whose 
delicate leaves dappled the mosaic floor with 
dancing shadows. For a space of six feet be- 
tween the base of the veranda and the gravel 
extended a bed so crowded with blue violets, 
pansies, lilies of the valley, mignonnette, helio- 
trope, and infant’s-breath that the ground was 
almost invisible, and Flora herself could have 
stretched her goddess limbs upon no daintier 
couch than this lovely cushion of living color 
and perfume. ‘To its very edge, next the house, 
the lawn was a sea of luxuriant green, its far 
wind-rippled spots like those on the ocean floor 
where stray zephyrs make a silvery blot in the 
sunshine, and islanded with grand old oaks, 
maples, beeches, and European lindens, whose 
boughs hung so low, in all the affluence of nature, 
as to touch the wavy grass and make a continuous 
shore of greenery all round the trunks. But the 
loveliest object about all this summery archipel- 
ago was on its main shore, not on its expanse ; 
for, half in golden sunlight and half in breeze- 
thrilled shadow, Miss Blossom sat netting a purse 
for her father, on a rustic seat near the west pil- 
lars—dressed in the simplest of white muslins, 
cut as it was comme il faut twenty years ago to 
cut young ladies’ summer-afternoon dresses, Jow- 
necked, and showing a little of the beautiful 


> , a | 
white shoulders, but not décolleté, thank Heaven, 


in our present party style. Over those beauti- 


ful shoulders strayed that living wealth of hair | 


whose curls had ensnared me, as you know, and 
the look of analytical anxiety with which she 
compared a portentous colored pattern from the 
embroidery shop, which looked like nothing in 
the world with the purse which was expected to 
be exactly like it, was something at once so 
sweet and droll that I laughed for glee as I sat 
Aladdin. Then putting on, as was due, my 
reverent face, I came to the tie-ring, dismount- 
ed, hitched, ascended the steps, and, taking off 
my hat, stood before my destiny. 

** Really,” said Miss Blossom, coming to 
greet me with a frank smile, ‘‘ how much—my 
father—will be relieved about you!” As Colonel 


Blossom already knew that I had got home safe, | 


having sent down his servant to inquire just aft- 


er breakfast, I felt that perhaps Miss Blossom | 


might not mean her father after all. This, I 
confess, emboldened the natural modesty of my 
nature, and, so to speak, gave me an opening. 
I improved it by taking my seat at Miss Geor- 
gie’s side, and, upon the discovery that Colonel 
Blossom was at his nap, inspecting the purse in- 


for its successful completion. 

How my interest in the manufacture gradual- 
ly extended itself to the craftswoman, and by 
what sweet gradations we two slid from common- 
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| returned, bringing the Colonel with her. 


place to romance, from romance to its quintes- 
sential phase of real nineteenth century loye- 
making, I might poorly limn to your youthf l 
imaginations ; but ‘‘ woe be he,” says Cupid, 
‘‘who betrays my secrets—worse than Prome. 
theus’s shall his fate be, since his vulture tears 
the heart not the liver.” Remembering the 
classic, I leave you to learn the mysteries for 
yourselves—supposing there’s any such poor tim- 
ber in you that you don’t know them already, 

I therefore leave a gap in this history up to 
the time when I sat with her hand in mine and 
heard her heart throb, as she drooped her black 
lashes, not daring to let me look in her eyes. 
lest she should betray at once whatever the 
truth was. 

What was it—pity or love? She had not 
spoken. Not daring to let her speak, in doubt 
if my suit had been strongly enough pressed, | 
kept on till it seemed as if my whole heart were 
pourcd out at her fect. I had taken from my 
finger a signet-ring with my cipher carved on a 
blood-stone scutcheon; I was asking her to wear 
it while she thought of her answer, should she 
need time for reflection ; I was telling her that 
if I durst hope to be so happy, I should pray 
her for the smallest thing that had touched her 
—if not a ring of hers, at least a ribbon that 
had bound her beautiful hair, or a rosette fallen 
from her slipper. I pressed her hand to my 
lips, and sought to put my ring upon her finger, 
when the hand was drawn suddenly away, and 


| Miss Blossom, turning toward the lawn, uttered 


a suppressed little cry, which brought me to my 
feet instantly. Lonehand, with his right arm 
still in sling, ambled through the shrubbery on 
a livery-pony, and sat before us, just where | 
had struck the terrace. In spite of her self-con 
trol, which, for so young a girl was great, she 
could not entirely avoid showing Lonehand’s 
practiced eye that she knew of twenty openings 
in the shrubbery, through which he could have 
seen us at his leisure, during the cat-like ap- 
proach which he must have made to the house, 
seeing that his beast’s hoofs never betrayed him 
till he was on us. As for myself, I had no 
doubt that Lonehand saw us; but my contempt 
for his character, and my sense of the ludicrous 
in the speedy opportunity fate had offered him 
to be even with me in espionage, acted as a sort 
of outrigger to my dignity, and I was so cucum- 
ber-cool as to surprise even myself. 

The commonplace salutations were followed 
by an inquiry after Lonehand’s arm, sweetened 
by an amount of feminine pity which it vexed 
me so to see fer throw away on that arrant 
cheat, that I sat down hard on my natural 
disposition to keep it from jumping up and 
pitching him off the piazza. Miss Blossom 
presently excused herself, and, after a few min- 


| utes’ absence, spent by Lonehand in adjusting 
tended for him rather closer than was necessary | 


his sling, and myself in reading memoranda, 
When 
I saw that she had his support, I felt that her 
self-possession before such a man as Lonehand 
would be better secured by the absence of the 





originally agitating cause; so, after a few min- 
utes’ chat with the Colonel, I withdrew, Lone- 
hand's lynx-eye leaving me no corner in which 
I could read my certain sentence, unknown to 
him, out of Miss Blossom’s lips or eyes. Rid- 
ing home alone, I smote, in metaphor, his 
mighty cheek, until,that colossal structure was 
entirely demolished. 1 did not swear out loud, 
but as would be said by that literary man on 
the bearskin yonder, my subjective imagery 
was Oriental. Ideserved correction as much as 


that filial Dutchman to whom the paternal one 
remarked: ‘You no say dam, do you, you} 
young rascal? Den I gives you a licking pe-| 


cause you dinks him!” 

On reaching my own house, I received such 
news as to soften my mood. During my ab- 
sence, a messenger had come from my father’s, 
saying that he was seriously ill with what the 
d tors supposed to be typhus fever—a disease 
in those days, much more frequently than now, 
assuming the malignant and fatal type. 

I sat down at my desk, and inclosed my 
blood-stone signet in a note to Miss Blossom, 
substantially reading like this: 

“My psar Miss Biossom,—I have been called away 

iddenly to my father's . Heisin sand danger 
of death. The fact that this severe : y has fallen 
upon me may, perhaps, excuse my wish to set my mind 
more at rest than this afternoon's interruption left it, 
upon another subject of the first import My address 
will be at Riverside until my father’s case takes a decided 
turn. If you do not return me the signet, I shall sustain 


myself under any allotted trouble with the thought that | 


it is at least sealing your memory with my name, and re- 
ling you to talk of me with your heart. Till I return 


I will not ask you the latter’s advice, or your own conclu- | 
i | Finally, he reached the announcement of a 


sion. Your obedient servant, 
** Henry SEDLEIGH.” 

Is that the way we wound up letters to our 
sweet-hearts in my day—and, if so, was I a con- 
temporary of Sir Charles Grandison? No, you 
irreverent youngsters! Your mothers got bet- 
ter courted than your wives! I wrote lots more 
—like the foregoing, only nicer; but if you 
think I’m going to tell you what it was, you'd 
better go to Spain, where they do all their 
sparking outdoors. 

I then gave orders to Jim, the groom, that 
no one should approach the stables during my 
absence without his personal knowledge and 
company, and sent him off with the note to 
Miss Blossom. I could see him wiping his eyes 
with the & of his whip-arm, until he went 
out of sight round the turn of the road. He 
loved my father dearly, and wanted to go to 
him with me—but I knew-there was no imme- 
diate need for him there, and as I could trust 


no one else to take care of good old Ellen and | 


the horses, I concluded to leave him behind, 
promising to send for him post-haste if the dan- 
ger got imminent. Ellen had packed my port- 
manteau while I was writing the notey so that 
Jim had hardly left the gate for the Colonel's 
before I was whirling away in another direction, 
on the seat of the sulky which had brought my 
father’s messenger. 

I will not annoy you with troubles which were 
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| only in posse; and as my father did not die, but 


is living yet, thank God, at the hale old age 
of eighty-three years, I'll dismiss the whole sick- 
ness by saying that it was a painful and danger- 
ous season of suspense to all of us, taking more 
than six weeks to run to a happy termination. 
Miss Blossom did not send back the ring, and 
that gave me courage through the worst anxie- 
ty. I heard at least twice a week from Jim, 
through letters, telling me, in a cramped hand, 
which looked as if it had been written at three 
A.M., by the light of a barn-yard lantern, and 
with one broken tine of a stable-fork, that ‘* the 
hosses woz oll well, and he never seized to prey 
for Measter Sedleigh, an’ Master Arry.” Sey- 
eral times during my father’s illness Colonel 
Blossom sent a servant to inquire how he was; 
and the man never failed to bring a beautiful 
bouquet, within whose fragrant tufts I found a 
small slip of paper, signed in a hand as femi 
nine as that which had evidently arranged the 
flowers—‘* Georgie Blossom,” under a warm 
oval, stamped with the cipher on my signet. 
On the first day of the seventh week my fa- 
ther showed that which, in any American, is a 


| sign of returning vitality—he called for the lat- 


est paper, and it was brought him. We are all 
a sporting family—so he instantly turned the 
sheet down at the racing column. His eye, 
with restored clearness, glided along the rec- 
ords of the Union and Fashion. He read, witlf 
a benevolent smile, the account of certain won- 
derful time made by horses whose opponents, 
he knew, before his sickness, to have been 
bought off by speculators on the winner's sale. 


trot on the Lewisville course, not more than 
thirty miles away from us, in an adjoining 
county. 

Here his eye stopped for a minute, and then 
he said: 

“You still have Aladdin, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, indeed, father. I never in my life 
thought of parting with any birthday gift of 
yours. 

‘* Do you know, I always felt a great deal of 
confidence in that horse—even as a colt, when 
I first had him. Now, Harry, I know I'm sick 
and feeble, and perhaps this may be a sick man’s 
fancy, but it happens to seem to me that I'd so 
much like to have Aladdin in that trot! I see 
it comes off one—three—seven—nine days from 
now—yes, next Tuesday week. Can you send 
Aladdin, think you ?” 

‘“To be sure, and go down there myself to 
superintend him, if it will please you.” 

**T think it will almost make me well!” 

Knowing how often the longings of a conva- 
lescent are indicative, I determined at once to 
gratify my father; but had hardly sat down to 
write Jim the letter arranging matters, when it 
occurred to me whether Colonel Blossom had 
not appomted the identical day advertised at 
Lewisville for the Camptown trot, open to all 
comers, in which our own and any body else’s 
trotters were to compete for the silver cup, al- 
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ready procured, as per agreement, by Lone- 
hand. 

Feeling bothered on this point, I wrote a pre- 
liminary note to Colonel Blossom, saying, that 
in the absorption of the last few weeks I had 
lost the memorandum which might have assured 
me whether our trot was on for the day sur- 
mised, and begging that he would give me, at 
his convenience, the necessary information. I 
then told Jim to have Aladdin ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and dispatched both notes by 
mail. 

My father got better and better during the 
three days I waited for my answers. On the 
morning of the fourth I heard from both corre- 
spondents. Jim returned an * Ay, ay, Sir!” in 
his quaint hieroglyphics, and the Colgnel told 
me that I was entirely mistaken, our trot having 
been appointed for three weeks from the day 
mentioned by me. The latter apologized for 
his shaky handwriting by reminding me of 
the rheumatism, which I knew had sometimes 
tronbled his hands, but I felt much compliment- 
ed by the care which he had taken to make ey- 
ery letter in the note scrupulously regular, de- 
spite the pain it must have cost him to look out 
for that nicety, 

On the receipt of the Colonel's letter I wrote 
a line to bid Jim bring Aladdin at once over 
to Riverside for training, under my special 

ye. He was always in prime condition, but I 


wanted to see him fed, exercised, and groomed, 


a few days before he went on the course. 
My father had sufficiently recovered to take 
his toast, propped up in bed, for the first time, 


the morning that I was about to start for Lew- | 


isville. I was excavating the second soft-boiled 
egg of my early breakfast when the waiter told 
me that a man wanted to see me, in the serv- 
ants’ hall. I went down at once, and found 
Jim there, dusty from head to foot, and excited 
to the utmost degree. A boy had come from 
the Colonel’s, late the night before, to know 
whether Aladdin was ready for the trot adver- 
tised on tle Camptown Course, at three o'clock 
on the afternoon of the present day. Jim had 
returned word that I was still at Riverside, the 
horse with me, and I expetting to send him into 
the Lewisville trial at the very moment he 
ought to come to the Camptown stand. 
ing this message behind him, and filled with 
anxiety to the bottom of his soul, Jim had 
driven my light buggy across the county, be- 
hind one of the double-team horses during the 


Leav- 


night, with a faint hope of saving my credit at | 


the eleventh hour. Fine old fellow! he lies 
under the sod now, this many a day; and as I 
stand by that green lump in the church-yard, 
where he waits the last send-off, I think how 
few fellows step about on the upper side of the 
grass, as loyal as he that lies beneath} He 
died of inflammatory rheumatism, got in my 
service, three winters after the occurfences I’m 
relating. 

Jim was perfectly astonished when I told him 
of the letter I had received from the Colonel, 


} meant to give his utmost guarantee. 
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and begged permission to see it. My corre 
spondence on horse matters was always shown 
him, and a better cabinet officer, or secretary 
of the stables, than Jim, a closer-mouthed con{i- 
dant, or a discreeter counselor, never existed 
among my acquaintance. He had seen severa] 
notes from Colonel Blossom, and when I handed 
him this one, he mounted a pair of horn specta- 
cles, and cross-examined the letter like a divorce- 
lawyer. After turning it upside down, side- 
ways, inside out, and edgewise, he remarked, 
gravely : 

“Tt do 
hand.” 

“Took! It is, isn’t it?” 

‘If I was put upon my Bible-oath, Measter 
’Arry, I couldn’t say solemn as how it isn’t, nor 
again, could I otherwise say solemn as how it is; 
but, begging your pardon, Measter ’Arry, for the 
term, if I was to speak as man to man, you 


look main like Measter Blossom’s 


know, I should state my opinion as it isn’t—to 
a degree of conviction.” 

The roundness of this closing expression was 
a source of great comfort to the old fellow, 
while the honest earnestness and truth of nature 
which he threw into his to are 
quite inimitable. When he said that, he always 
I could 
not doubt that he believed the letter a forg- 
ery. Still keeping it in his hand, he scruti- 
nized it more closely, and at length said: 

‘It’s noat the Colonel’s usual peaapcer, 
Meast’r ’Arry”—and showed me the water-mark 
of a ream which had been sent me from Paris 
as a present when I was a child of ten. I ree- 
ollected having laid a quire of it on my library 
table the morning I last rode up to the Colo- 
nel’s. But perhaps the Colonel had written 
the letter in my library? No—that could not 
be; he distinctly stated that he was confined to 
the house with rheumatism. It was possible, 
but extremely unlikely, that he had any paper 
of the rare and antiquated stamp which my own 
bore. Heretofore I had paid no attention to 
these inconsistencies; but now I saw irresist- 
ible circumstantial evidence that the letter had 
been written in my own library, and by quite 
another person than Colonel Blossom. 

‘*Well, Jim,” said I, after reflection, “an 
enemy hath done this, and we must make the 
best of it. I sent Aladdin to Lewisville yester- 
day, in charge of the jockey who is going to ride 
him to-day; so he may as well be in Guinea for 
any of our Camptown purposes.” 

‘*May I ax what jockey he’s trusted to, 
Meast’r ’Arry ?” 

“To Joe Packer—isn’t he a good man ?” 

‘*'The best o’ men, Meast'r ’Arry. He'll take 
as good care of your horse as if you was there 
yourself, Sir, and win for you, too, Oi shouldn’t 
wonder.” 

Jim had seen before I spoke that I keenly 
felt the necessity of being at the Camptown 
race, and took it for granted that I would go. 
His high estimate of Joe’s abilities decided me 
on sending a neighboring horse-man of my ac- 


* man man,” 
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quaintance to act as my representative and 
j e’s counselor, while I myself was making 
the best time I could for Camptown. Having 
seen him off, I had a fresh horse put in the bug- 
cy Jim had driven over, and, with him, set off 
My father was asleep, so I sent my 


instantly. 
«ood-by to him, telling only trusty old Margery, 
the nurse, that I was going to Camptown, that 
my true address might be known, if my father 
@t worse and needed me. As it was, he ex- 
pected me to be absent several days, and would 
not worry. 

For the first long stretch of level road I reso- 
lutely avoided all thought about the exact course 
I should pursue after reaching Camptown. I 
sent my iron-gray spanking along at twelve 
miles an hour, and let the delicious morning 
wind blow all the cobwebs out of my brain, and 
lish the windows of my eyes. There’s nothing 


. 7 . | 
ike it for a freshener—knocks your cocktails 


into a cocked hat. When we went up the first 
long hill my head felt cool as strawberry ice, 
while the healthy tingle of my blood was like 
Champagne frappé. 
self for my problem, and spent the next ten miles 
in maturing a method which will develop as I 
proceed, for the defeat of Lonehand’s deep-laid 
plan to win the trot by treachery. He had got 
my horse off the track, but the Colonel’s was 
still in his way. 


I drove at once to the Colonel’s, on reaching 
’ 5 | 


Camptown. To my sore disappointment, she, 
whose sight would have been my fresh inspira- 
tion, was not at home, having accepted an in- 
vitation to pass the day of the race with a fam- 
ily in the neighborhood who had sons, and felt 
particularly anxious to secure the certain belle 
of the occasion for their own barouche. The 
Colonel welcomed me with a melancholy smile, 
and, upon my showing him the letter which had 
purported to come from him, seemed unable to 
believe his eyes. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, ‘* believe me 
when I tell you that I now lay eyes on this 
document for the first time.” 

‘*So Jim thought, and I was prepared to find 


so. Now, who could have done this?” 


‘¢ Somebody who intends to enter his horse 


this afternoon, and was afraid to match him 
against yours.” 

‘Tt must have been some one who watched 
your mail pretty vigilantly, else how was it that, 


though I received the forgery, I did not get | 


your genuine answer to my inquiry?” 
“Why, I don’t know. I certainly wrote one. 


Mr. Lonehand usually drops in during the fore- | 


noon, and I recollect was at lunch the day I got 
your letter. I told him you had written, asking 
a memorandum of our appointment, and went 
from the table to the library to answer you. 
He took my letter down, and that evening told 
me particularly that he bad mailed it.” 

“Ah! Lonehand, heh? He was very oblig- 
ing. Well, that letter missed me, and I got 
the other. Some scamp, who wanted my horse 
off the track, played me this scurvy trick. But 


I accordingly squared my- | 
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never mind. 
trot, any way.” . 

** Oh but, my dear fellow, he isn’t / 
denly gone lame in the off fore-foot. 
you heard that? Oh no! 
you before we found it out. 


I am glad your horse is in the 


He's sud- 

Hadn't 
started after 
It was discovered 
this morning by the groom, as he curried Mas- 


sena.’ 


Jim 


Had the 


devil come to his accomplice’s aid, that Lone- 


I fairly bit my lip with vexation. 


hand should be the only one of our original trio 
to have his horse in th Had the Col- 
onel dismissed his jockey, I asked him. He 
had, in utter despair of our being able to do any 
thing save make our apologies at the judges’ 
stand, and participate in the pleasure of seeing 
Lonehand beat the lesser trotters of the county. 

I looked at my watch. We still had an hour 
and fifty minutes before the gates would be shut 
on the last entry to the race. 

I told the Colonel to go up stairs and dress, 
promising to meet him in half an hour. Mean- 
| while, I, not intending to change my 


trot ? 


clothes, 

lighted a cigar, and walked out toward the sta- 
bles, with a view to relieving my feverish mind 
by motion, like a lion pacing up and down his 
cage. 

When I reached the stables, I was struck 
| with a sudden desire to inquire after the condi- 
tion of Massena; so I entered the stall-door. 

At this juncture I received an illustration 
which Ishall never forget, of a pretty little fable 
read in Aisop many years before. Its name was 
|the Lion and the Mouse. Here you must ex- 
cuse me for going back a little way. 

The first day that I ever rode up to call at 
| Colonel Blossom’s I was annoyed on the way 
| from the gate by a very bad small boy, with three 
| unfreckled spots and no hat, who so far disap- 
| proved of my horse’s pace as to follow him be- 
| hind for the occasional ministration of a scourge, 

compounded from thorn-locust and haw. If I 
| had not known that the Colonel was clearing up 
| the Huntingdon Place, I should have discovered 
that fact when I got part of his hedges under 
my horse’s tail, and dismounted, after great 
| peril from my beast’s rearing, to collar the 
prodigal son of the gardener—a son aged seven 
years. His mother lived in the lodge, he said ; 
|she was nursing a baby, and would be scared 
to death, besides which he would never do so 
again—extenuating facts whose plea led me to 
let him off, at once unthrashed and unshaken, 
| after solemn exhortation to drive horses no fast- 
sr than their owners wished. 

This small boy I now saw for the first time 
|since my admonition. He met me at the stall- 

door, where he had been trying to play knuckle- 
down against the stable-boy with a lot of old 
sleigh-bells. He had signally conquered in this 
struggle, and was in that triumphant state of 

mind where doing a kindness for a friend is a 

simple act of self-relief—even when one gets 
older. 

So he familiarly accosted me with : 

‘** Guess that’s your glove.” 
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As he handed out from a tangle of fish- lines 
and jack- kniy es the pocketed article correspond- 
ing to his déscription, I recognized as plain as 
day a glove of Lonehand’s, and asked the Mouse 
to tell the Lion where he had found it. 

‘*Found it down there in the straw under 
Massena,” said the small boy, looking at me 
out of the corner of his eye expectantly, like a 
sort of unwashed Talleyrand. 

I put sixpence into his hand. (We had six- 
pences at that day.) The hand was almost too 


small to close over it, but its diaphoretic effect | 


on the boy’s intellect was such that since then I 
have never wondered at homeopathic practition- 
ers who introduced metallic silver into their 
practice. 

Iasked Teddy, who had visited the stables 


yesterday, and he told me with alacrity that | 
nobody had been there but the Colonel’s grooms | 


£ 
and jockey, together with himself and a thin, 
black -faced gentleman, with whiskers on his 
upper lip—the same that he’d let in at the gate 
many and many was the time. How long had 
the black-faced gentleman been there, and was 
he at the stables any time during the day with- | 
out the Colonel? Teddy said, No—except 


that he smoked tobacco like I was doing; and | 
the groom said it would set the stable afire some | 


day, and then we'd see—after which he pitched 
his ci igar over the fence, and went into the stalls 
to see how the horse was getting on for to-mor- 
row’s race. Teddy and the groom went down 
to dinner at the lodge together, said the former, 
leaving Mr. Lonehand at the stables till they 
returned. 

The Lion had received from the Mouse an 
abundant recompense. Having my clew I en- 
tered Massena’s stall. He neighed to see me, 
and at the same time raised his off fore-foot un- 
easily. ‘That was the suddenly lamed one, poor 
fellow ! and, stooping, I took it up tenderly into 
my lap. As [ lifted it he bit at it, but care- 
fully avoiding the leg on which it rested. I ex- 
amined it fora longtime. It was not cracked 
or pumiced; it was unsprained and unbruised. 
The shoe-smith had not injured the hoof; the 
frog was not diseased, and there was no glandu- 
lar swelling. I ran over the whole category of 
aquine foot-diseases, but there was not a symp- 
tom of any one of them. I was about to put 
the foot down in despair, and credit incipient 
tetanus from an old nail-hurt with the tenderness 
Massena undeniably displayed, when I saw an 
end of fine black silk thread dangling among 
the hairs of the horse’s off-fetlock. The chances 
were a thousand to one that it should never 
have been discovered, but it was; and having 


discovered it, I at once set about untying the | 


tight ligature, of whose knot it was a tag. This 
compressed the nerves and arteries, supplying | 
the foot with life to a degree nearly reaching 
actual paralysis. The moment I had cut the 
string Massena gave a whinny of exultation, 
and commenced pawing his stall-floor as if there 
were no such word as lame in the dictionary. 


I gave Teddy another sixpence, which threw | 


him into om a trance of ‘biden that he per- 
mitted my return to the house without Seabed 
me. Nevertheless, I felt followed by his cata- 
leptic gaze, and knew that until the shrubbery 
hid me I was pierced by the intuitive eye of in 
| fancy. 

I entered the Colonel’s library, and after fiye 
minutes he came down dressed. I looked at 
my watch and saw I still had an hour and a 
jhalf. That was all-sufficient for the plan I 
had resolved to carry out. I accosted the Col- 
onel on his return with— 

** Well, Massena is not lame after all. It is 
not too late, and I have ready the jockey for 
him. Ask me no questions just now, for the 
| time i is short; but, if you trust me enough, let 
| me engineer Massena, and I think I shall win 
the race for you.” 

The Colonel looked almost bewildered, but, 
| seeing my earnest manner, finally let me go 

back at once to Camptown for the jockey I pro- 

| posed, and send him up to ride the Colonel's 
| ho mse. As he consented to ask me no ques- 
| tions I felt in magn: unimity bound to show him 
Massena, and convince him that the horse was 
|not lame. After leading him to the stables for 
that purpose I set off for home on the full gal- 
lop, and reached there in about twenty min- 
utes. 

At half past two the gate-keeper of the Camp- 
town course looked anxiously out for the last 
comers. This was a trot in which entry was 
open till fifteen minutes before the send-off, and 
| the last quarter of an hour was grace for every 

laggard in the county. Lonehand’s horse had 
been inside an hour—there were already en- 
tered twenty horses besides, but neither Mas- 
sena nor Aladdin had passed the keeper; and 
therefore he looked anxiously out along the 
| highway, knowing both horses well. 


But at forty minutes past two Massena walked 
up to the gate. His jockey was an older man 
| than usually rides trots, but supple and wiry, 
besides being blessed with a quiet look of en- 
durance under his iron-gray eyebrows. The 
keeper smiled and bowed to the horse, but stared 
after the rider, as he let him in, with eyes which 
| testified how utterly unknown he was to the pre- 
cincts of Camptown. The jockey was dressed 
in a simple blue jacket and gray pantaloons, 
with knee-boots and spurs. He wore his whisk- 
ers cut in the so-called English style, and their 
hue was the pepper-and-salt of middle age. He 
was as unknown at the judges’ stand as he was 
| at the gate. Even the cool Lonehand looked 
as surprised at seeing him as at seeing the horse 
he rode. 
| What follows I must quote from my jockey’s 
| account. He was a man whom I could trust, 
| but whom I little thought of employing when I 
left my father’s in the morning. And he had 
brought Massena down in time! 

The usual preliminaries having passed, twen- 
ty-two of the best horses in the county started, 
at the judges’ signal, for a three-mile trot in as 
many heats. 
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For the first minute, as I afterward learned, 
Miss Blossom leaned from the balcony of the 
judges’ stand, straining her eyes through a pair 
of Voigtlander’s glasses, which made her feel like 
a scientific sort of lobster, and showed her no- 
thing but a cloud of dust. The Colonel’s little 
enthusiastic chirrups of joy would, however, have 
assured her that Massena was on the front line, 
even had she not dimly thought she perceived 
through her lorgnette her father’s bay leading 
the string with Lonehand’s sorrel at his neck, 
and the rest at various degrees of distance be- 
hind. 

Despite all that, Tantrums won the first heat. 
Upon this—as the conqueror came to the post, 
Miss Blossom put back her curls and looked 
sorry. The jockey said he saw the look, but 
that so far from discouraging him it only made 
him jolly—set him wondering how the young 
lady ’d feel at the end of the next heat. ‘hat 
next heat Massena won. Some of the other 
horses were hauled off, but at least a dozen kept 
the track for the final brush. 

The horses were all considerably heated as 
they faced their way for the last time, but Mas- 
sena did not tremble on his legs as most of the 
others did, nor was he at all distressed for 
wind. Several men were putting brandied 
sponges to their horses’ noses, when Massena, 
whose idiosyncrasy it was not to abide the smell 
of that liquor, kicked over the tin pail in which 
it was contained, and snorted so as to create in- 
congruous laughter on that solemn elevation, 
the judges’ stand. The gray old jockey ap- 
proached Massena, patted him on the neck, and 
said a few words in his ear; upon which he be- 
came as quiet as a lamb—that is, a trotting lamb, | 
whose excellences of character might be sup-| 
posed to excuse such little eccentricities as dan- 
cing every variety of steps on a five-foot per- 
pendicular. Now, for the first time, Lemuel 
Lonehand scrutinized him with anxious curi- 
osity. The jockey then loosened his neck-tie, 
jumped into the saddle, and was off at the word. 

It was a well-contested heat. A tall gray 
mare led the send-away for fifty yards; then a 
light thorough-bred sorrel shook her off to his 
nigh-shoulder, and Tantrums came up neck- 
and-neck with him, Massena going easily at 
Tantrums’s flank. The Colonel’s bay had no 
notion of distressing himself, and went the first 
quarter at that same quiet swing, but the field- 
glasses on the judges’ stand revealed that Tan- 
trums was making a desperate effort to widen 
the gap without the result of a fraction of an 
inch perceptible to his heaviest backers. They 
neared the turn. The gray whiskers of the| 
jockey swept Massena’s neck, and as his sturdy 
old figure again sat upright, the Colonel's bay 
shot the curve like a boomerang, and in one| 
minute thirty seconds more was at the winning 
post. 

Nobody, said the jockey, seemed sorry but | 
Mr. Lonehand. He looked so smiling any body 
could tell how he liked it. The rest of the com- 











petitors were gentlemanly and took their defeat | 


well, acknowledging that Massena had won the 
trot in very handsome style. The Colonel tried 
his best to avoid taking the cup offered in his 
name, but was unanimously outvoted, being very 
popular already with his new neighbors. <A rich 


young farmer in the neighborhood at once took 
| the chair (metaphorical for a feed-box near the 
and appointed Messrs. Lemuel Lonehand 
| and Henry Sedleigh as the committee to present 


stand), 


Colonel Blossom with the cup, accompanied by 
suitable remarks. No minority presented itself 
on the young farmer’s asking if any body ob- 
jected to these appointments, and he proceeded 
to call the committee together: ‘‘ Mr. Lone- 
1” ** Here.” ‘* Mr. Sedleigh—Mr. Sed- 
leigh!” Nobody answered. 

**Too bad!” said the chairman, impatiently 
cocking his hat over one eye—“ he is not here— 
at what you might call his own trot, too!” 

He glanced around the cr 
fill the vacancy. Suddenly his eye was arrest- 
ed by the novel face and figure of Massena’s 
jockey, standing on the outskirts, just returned 
from seeing the winner stabled. 

** Holloa, old boy!” cried the chairman, sud- 
denly struck by the whim of addressing the jock- 
ey—‘‘I don’t see why you haven’t as big a right 


hand 


rowd with a view to 


t 
sta 


to the honors as any of us, seeing it’s you who 
beat, after all. I therefore appoint Mr. Lemuel 
Lonehand and the venerable victor, Mr. —— ?” 
—‘* Parker Potts.”—*‘‘ I’m obliged to you, Sir; 
never heard the name before—I appoint those two 
gentlemen to present the distinguished man, late- 
ly come into these—ahem—parts, with the cup 
which has just been won so gallantly by Messrs. 


Parker Potts and Massena. In the excitement 


| of the moment I include the horse; but he’s be- 


haved like such a perfect gentleman, and it is 
quite involuntary. With some appropriate re- 
marks, if you please.” 

Saying which the chairman sat down, hav- 
ing covered himself with a blaze of glory which 
eventually lit him into high positions at county 
fairs, and emboldened him to be defeated for 
Assembly. 

The jockey looked surprised at this compli- 
ment paid him, but acted as politely as if he 
had been born in a drawing-room and weaned 
to the music of polite society. Lemuel Lone- 
hand came forward with smiling alacrity to 
draw cuts for the purpose of deciding who 
should head the committee and present the 
cup. Lonehand drew the shortest straw, and 
smiled at that fact to a degree which made the 
jockey say that he was preparing strychnine 
privately to put in the cup on its way to the 
winner. 

It made little difference about his poison, for 
there was no faintest shadow of a chance for 
Lemuel Lonehand to get hold of the cup. The 
gray jockey took the cup the instant he had 
drawn his cut and marched up to the seats on 
the judges’ stand, where Colonel Blossom still 
sat by his daughter’s side, both he and she very 
much embarrassed at the fuss made about the 
prize given in theirname. Lonehand went up 
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The jockey never once looked at him nor 
seemed to know that such a person existed. 
Lemuel Lonehand damned his impudence, but 
smiled; and on the fifth step smiled so exceed- 
ingly that the jockey turned round. 

“Smile, Lemuel,” said the jockey—‘‘I like 
to see it when it can be done. Three steps 
more and you won't.” ‘The stairs were eight 
in number. Lemuel Lonehand visibly stopped 
on the third step, and showed the jockey in his 
face what he’d do to him when he caught him 
alone. 

**Come, Lemuel,” said the jockey, amiably, 
“T know the stair’s steep; but don’t let’s take 
all day, Lemvet.” . 

The two reached the top stair. The young 
farmer who officiated as chairman, together 
with all the people inside the gate, reiterated at 
the top of their voices—‘‘ With appropriate re- 
marks, ye know.” 

Lemuel Lonehand stepped a little forward of 
his colleague to comply with an injunction the 
uneducated fellow Potts, of course, could not 
obey. But the jockey put him back with his 
hand as if he himself had been the superior, and 
quietly reminded him: 

** Tam head of this committee, Lemuel.” 

The person addressed smiled again, in such 


a style that there could be no doubt whether he | 


needed any pepper aiid mustard to eat the jock- 
ey from gray head to top-boots had the requisite 
solitude offered. 


The head of the committee, with Mr. Lone- | 


hand at his shoulder, approached the end of 
the stand, upon which were sitting the judges, 
the Colonel, Miss Blossom, and the family who 
had brought her in their barouche. One of the 
marriageable sons of that family was sitting be- 
side her twirling a mustache which looked like 
some cheap grade of capillary molasses-candy, 
and talking to her in language derived from the 
highest-priced poets, having smuggled himself 


on to the stand on the strength of Miss Blos- | 
som’s having come in his mother’s carriage—a | 


stroke of genius which the ladies of his company 
were still admiring with all the confidence of 
doting relationship. 

The head of the committee was at the Col- 
onel’s side before either the latter or his daugh- 
ter knew it. As the Head was coming up he 
raid he heard Miss Blossom say to the molasses- 
candy-and-poetry young man, “ Dear old fellow 
—I could kiss him for winning that trot!” 

With an inconceivable impudence, astonish- 
ing even Lonehand, the jockey bent low over | 
Miss Georgie’s lap; but his colleague did not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the steps to the stand like the tail of a kite. | 


She turned about, faced him closely, ang 
looked into his eyes as he looked into hers, 
stead of treating him as the occasion demand d 
and as the Colonel would have insisted on, had 
he heard the jockey’s words, Miss Blossom de. 

liberately took from her finger her late mother’s 
engagement ring, and slipped it over the fellow’s 
finger, saying, 

*“*T can’t do that, here; but look—I angie, 
you. This is the real Blossom prize, if you'll 
take it.” 

At that moment the jockey threw his cap on 

| the platform. <A pair of theatrical gray whisk. 
ers next got dumped into the cap, and bene: th 
them appeared brown ones. ‘These were 
| lowed by a pepper-and-salt wig; then the jock- 
ey brushed the flour out of his brows and lashes 
—then he pulled off his riding-gloves and showed 
the hand from which was gone the blood-stone 
now on Miss Blossom’s finger. None of this 
| was seen, in the few seconds it took, by the 
young chairman below the stand where the 
crowd was buzzing—so he called out in his lus- 
tiest voice for ‘‘a few appropriate remarks!” 

**T am about to make them,” said the joc key, 
| quietly drawing from his pocket the letter pur- 
| porting to have reached me from Colonel Blos- 
som. 

**Do you know that?” said the jockey. 

**T have already told you I never saw it be- 
fore,” replied the astonished Colonel. 

The jockey then held it under Lonehand’s 
eyes, asked him if Ag saw it, and quietly re- 
turned it to hisown pocket. Then putting his 
| hand into another recess of his riding-coat the 
| jockey pulled out a kid glove, and, exhibiting 
it, asked Lemuel if he knew that. Finally (Mr. 
Lonehand still considering the matter, with a 
| smile), the jockey felt in still a third pocket, and 
| brought out a small length of sewing-silk nice- 
ly pinned on to a card, which bore the name, 
** Henry Sedleigh.” 

**Do you see that?” said the jockey. 

Lemuel Lonehand was for once in his life 
abashed, and vainly tried to treat the matter as 
| a good joke. 
| “Now,” said the jockey once more, ‘‘I have 
| the following appropriate remarks to make. Mr. 
| Lonehand will stay here till I make them.” 

A loud shout of applause went up from the 
| crowd, who just saw how quietly the presenta- 
|tion had been managed, and began, after our 
| good old American fashion, to cry, ‘‘ Speech! 
speech !” 

Taking advantage of the noise, the jockey ad- 
dressed Mr. Lonehand : 

‘¢That glove of yours was found in the stall 





hear what he said to her, or his words would | of the winning horse.” (The jockey dwelt on 
have surprised Lenuel even more than his man-| the word ‘‘ winning” with an emphasis which 
ner. At the moment Miss Georgie said the| cut.) ‘This bit of silk was found around the 
words just quoted from her, Colonel Blossom off fore-foot of the winning horse, where a sharp- 
motioned toward her,’ signifying that the cup er eye than yours found it fortunately. This 
was to be handed o the lady he had left him | letter” (exhibiting it for the last time) ‘‘ was 
to love best, and thjat impertinent rascal of mine | written by you, in my study, at my table, and 
actually answered her, | on my own unmistakable paper. It told me 

** You may:” that this trot was not to come off till this day 
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three weeks. It was intended to keep my horse 
off the track. It did. The ligature was in- 
tended to shelve Colonel Blossom’s. It didu’t. 
Now, if you will quietly go down that staircase 
ind get into the nearest hole your cowardly face 
an select to hide itself—go! Under those cir- 
eumstances I will not kick you down the steps, 
nor will I publi ly proclaim you as a swindler 
from this balcony or at this instant.” 

I stooped down (apologizing on the way, be- 

use I meant to whisper) and added : 

‘Nor will I say how you tre d to nttrder me on 
Colonel’s lane.” 

This last dose proved entirely sufficient. Mr. 
Lonehand’s face became altogether serious, and 
he turned to go down the steps. 

The Colonel then for the first awoke to the 
realities of the occasion. ‘Thus far astonish- 
ment had kept him a candidate for Doctor Peet 
and One hundred and Fifty-second Street. It 
happened to strike him, just as I had finished 
my adm nition, that he had never seen such a 
villain as Lonehand, and that in all probability 
there would never be another such chance of 
revenging himself on the total depravity of the 
human race. I was about letting Lonehand go 
in such peace as that kind of fellow could take 
with him; and Miss Blossom drew a long sigh 
of relief when Colonel Blossom took him by the 
collar with a grip like an iron vice, led him to 
the top of the steps, and only released him sim- 
ultancously with a kick which sent him entire- 
ly down the first half and assisted his descent 
the rest of the way. As he got up from the 

t at the bottom he smiled back at us for the 


Chitur's € 


TEW YORK shows its metropolitan character | 
in nothing more than in the number of its the- 

The Times, of this city, now publishes a di- 
rectory of the evening amusements at the head of 
its editorial column, in the manner of the London 
Times; and lately comparing the two lists, we 
found that the New York amusements were more 
numerous. 

Yet the theatre in this country is still an exotic. 
The plays and the players are, in great measure, | 
foreign. The life and the humor are not our own; 
still, the theatres are popular and frequented, and 
their number constantly increases. 

A great deal of the pleasure at the play is now | 
purely reflective. It is the interest which the 
kindly criticism of some favorite author has excit- | 
ed which is the real charm. Charles Lamb, for in- 
stance, paints such delightful pictures of his even- | 
ings at the play—he is so felicitous and delicate | 
in his observations upon the players; he enjoyed 
Munden so thoroughly; he had so genuine a rev- | 
erence for the old drama; he was so fond of the 
theatre—and the theatre is so essential to London 
life, that it is sympathy with Lamb, and sincere rel- 
ish of his theatrical gossip, that take many a man to 
the play. 

Then the ‘‘ old English comedy” has similar tra- | 
ditional associations. It is formal, and exagger- | 


é 


atres. 


| which 
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last time, such a smile as made me keep horse- 
pistols under my pillow for the next six months. 

Of course, to make the story perfect, I ought 
to tell you that he finally murdered me in cold 
blood ; but, against all romantic precedent, can- 
dor compels me to assert that ‘“‘I ain’t dead 
yet!” When Lemuel Lonehand went out of 
the course-gate he was seen in Camptown for 
the last time. I am glad to say that, though Ae 
is dead, he did not die a felon’s death, but fe?! 
from the weather earing of a brig’s fore-yard off 
Hatteras, and was smashed on deck. At the 
time he was the only man of the whole watch 
brave enough to lie out on the yard-arm and 
take in the last sail the vessel had b 
by. So he came home to the sta 
style than any of us thought he 
Heaven 

The «¢ 
that my 


n steering 
nd in better 
would, and 
grant him a place among the winners! 
lay after Lemuel disappeared I heard 
Aladdin had won the Lewisville trot. 
after my father was beyond all danger. 

after I was married—am yet, thank the 
Lord and Mrs. Sedleigh, née Blossom (though I 
haven’t the slightest idea why ‘‘née,” because 
she certainly is)! 

Do I hear that sympathetic youth with blue 
eyes and a mustache (coming, like Christmas 
and the man who engineers the Millennium)— 
do I hear him ask, “‘ Did you never have a man 
friend ?” 

Yes, you may bet! I have two boys growing 
up, one of them nearly as tall as you are, 

So, pass the *‘baccy.” Wake up that poet 
on the bearskin, and let him tip the company 


something lyric to breathe us for the next story. 


ust Clair. 


ated, and grotesque, and as utterly unlike as possi- 
ble to the easy, familiar flow of the modern vaude- 
ville of society ; but it has a certain strong flavor of 
what British life is supposed to have been a century 
It lays bare the unmitigated John Bull; and 


ago. 


there is nothing so testy, unreasonable, and tyran- 


nical in the old father, or gross in the country squire, 


| that we do not recognize its resemblance to much 


within the experience of our own observation. 
But, like the opera, the old comedy, whether in 
its actual works, or those of a more modern date, 


| written in its spirit, must be judged by its own 
| rules. 


We mean, now, the domestic comedy that 
holds the stage, and not the Congreve comedy 
has intolerable to modern taste. 
‘*Speed the Plow,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“‘The Heir at Law,” ‘*The School for Scandal,” 
and ‘‘ Paul Pry” are instances of the ‘‘old English 
comedies” which are stillacted. They are quite sure 


become 


| to disappoint; yet, such is the intrinsic charm of 


the name and its association, that, whenever it ap- 
pears on the bills, even a well-regulated Easy Chair 
may be conscious of a desire to post itself in the 


| pit, and renew the fond traditions, which never 


quite satisfy. 

So, when Paul Pry was lately announced at the 
Winter Garden, with Mr. Clarke as the hero, the 
opportunity of seeing so famous a play, which the 














20 





talént of Finn had so peculiarly commended to | 


American play-goers of the last generation, was 
not to be resisted. That the evening was rainy, 
and sloppy, and uncomfortable, made the pleasure 
only a little more costly; but it was easy to sym- 
pathize with the managerial eye, peering through 
the convenient holes in the curtain, at the small 
audience. But the house was bright and cheerful, 
| the audience may be fairly supposed to have 
especially to see Paul Pry—not from the gen- 
ire of amusement—and to be quite ready for 
rest enjoyment. 

it proved. The curtain went up, and 
the few difficult moments of entering 
in t of the play; the slight struggle of 
the n to see, in the young gentleman 
upoi rubbing his hands and sweeping 
the a h his eyes to calculate if it be ‘‘a 
paying e rosy inn-keeper of an English 
village, rmoreago. But the struggle 
is brief. rases, a little ‘‘ gag,” and the 
spell is ‘he imagination yields, and no 
more smi sessant absurdity than at Ed- 

gardo rou 3 end. 

Paul P 1a of some ingenuity of plot; 
but its ce} the array of traditional char- 
acters. ied, despotic old father, Colonel 
Hard d neighbor, cajoled by a schem- 
ing ae saucy young woman, and the 

love; the midshipman lover, and 

dy cousin, with Paul Pry himself, 

fat umbrella under his arm, hoping he 

iitrude, as he just pops in—these are the 

id friends of the theatre, as the naughty 

p-mother, the giant, the good fairy, the fair one 

with golden locks, and the perfect prince are the 

company of the story-book. Under many forms 

they reappear to the unfailing delight of the audi- 

ence. The point of the play is the old one—to bring 

the two lovers together, and incidentally to save 

old Mr. Somebody from marrying his housekeeper. 

These agreeable results are accomplished by the Ju- 

dicrous inquisitiveness and obtrusion of Paul Pry, 

who constantly gets kicks instead of coppers, and 

forever renews his oath never to do another good- 
natured thing so long as he lives. 


The fun lies in his part exclusively, and in the | 


confusion of identity between the gallant midship- 
man, who has the delightful swagger of the sea in 
his speech and bearing, and the sober cousin. And 
the play rests upon the humor of Paul Pry. Done 
drolly, as Mr. Clarke does it, it is exceedingly amus- 
ing. The make-up, the movement, the tone, the 
look, the gesture—if these are comical, the success 
is sure. Then the felicity of situation is often 
striking, showing the skillful hand of an expert. 
There is no preaching, no sentiment, no descrip- 
tion, nothing that lags and hinders, and the brisk 
movement and utter ridiculousness of Mr. Pry give 
you the hearty laugh which the old English comedy 
was designed to create. 


travagance of such a play are remarkable in con- 
trast with the delicater play ef wit and fancy in the 
French drama of to-day, from which the British 
stage is continually borrowing. 
seems to have been divided. The compromise be- 
tween the scenic effect and the essential humor of 
the conversation and character is abandoned. The 
former is now gratified with the sensational drama 
and spectacle, the latter by the quiet vaudeville. 
And it is amusing, but true, that the old Bersekir 
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The old taste | 


and primeval Briton betray themselves in the quali- 
ties of the ‘‘ fine old English comedy” as the gentil- 
homme of old France shows himself in the French 
drama. There is always something bovine in Johy 
sull, and you see it in an English wine party in 
Rome as in the characteristic plays of the Brit 
theatre. 

Meanwhile the American drama seems to be in- 
definitely postponed. Its most typical illustratior 
the Jibbenainosay, if that is the proper word de- 
scriptive of Nick of the Woods, has apparently 
passed from the stage. Our playwrights adapt 
Irish spectacles and French dramas; and when th 
star of humor would shine most refulgently, he is 
obliged to glitter in the fine old English comedy, 
But it is a very pleasant light to sit in for an even. 
ing; and it is with a curious complexity of emo- 
tion that you smile as Paul Pry tumbles forward 
as the gate opens, through the kevhole of which he 
has been busily peeping, or as he carefully studies 
the name in the hat of the sobercousin. Itis good, 
honest fun; and if you do not care to laugh at nor 
sense stay carefully at home. 

But to the play-goer in this country of the last 
generation there is, as we were saying, a peculiar 
association of Mr. Finn with the part of Paul Pry. 
Whether it is upon the principle that the cherries 
of our youth were larger than any which the latter 
days can ripen, or because he was truly a superior 
comedian, the play-goers of thirty-five vears ago 
agree that there has been no more comic actor than 
Henry J. Finn. He was a Boston star, but he was 
not unknown elsewhere. Nor shall we ever forget 
a serious man in sad-colored clothes, whom, in the 
old Clinton Hall at the head of Beekman Street, we 
saw one morning long ago looking at the pictures 
in the Exhibition of the National Academy. He 
was quiet and shy in his movements, studied the 
catalogue attentively, and looked earnestly at the 
walls, The grave gentleman was Finn. A year 
or two afterward we stood upon the wharf, one 
bleak and lowering January afternoon, and saw the 
black and fated steamer Lexington sail away upon 
her last voyage. 


Before midnight she was burned, 
and among those of whom no trace was ever found 
was Finn. 

In his Message at the beginning of his term 
Mayor Hoffman speaks severely of the markets of 
New York. It is not surprising, for they are hor- 
rible places; and yet there is no more quaint and 
interesting spot in its way in the city than Fulton 
Market. Its absurd inconvenience, its utter want 
of proper and sufficient accommodation, its outrage- 
ous filth and smells, are apparent, But where in 
the world can you get oysters more delightfully 
served? And the spot in which the oyster is prop- 
erly prepared will never be lightly esteemed by a 
country tranquilly true to its palate. 

If you approach Fulton Market from the Beek- 


| man Street side, you will ascend the steps and pass 
But the broad drollery, the clumsiness, the ex- | 


across the corner, where vast quarters of beef are 
to be seen and smelled. The fish-market adjoins. 
Then you descend into the interior, or large court, 
of the market, where game, vegetables, and truck 
of all kinds are heaped in indescribable confusion, 
and where little passages run and slip insaaely 


| about, and red-faced market-women in bonnets sit 


or stand calmly, like the young woman of Norway 
who casually sat in a doorway. When the door 
squeezed her flat she said, What of that; and that 
is precisely the expression of the estimable women 
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who sit among butter-tubs and cheeses, What of 
it all? is the inquiry of their calm countenances. 

But not with these *hymphs must Telemachus 
dally. His ardent soul is set upon oysters; and 
presently he will see against the Beekman Street 
side a range of rooms opening upon the inside of 
the market, and before them are heaps and piles 
and tons of oysters, and such fires of living glow— 
every particle of coal alive—as are seen elsewhere 
only in furnaces at white heat. The fires are open 
all around, and the high oyster priests, with shirt- 
sleeves rolled up and moist faces shining in the 
glow, are serving at the incandescent altars. 

The floors of the little rooms are sanded. There 
is a series of small wooden tables standing out 
lengthwise from the walls, and upon them are the 
castors and the vinegar-bottle and the salt. <A 
shelf runs along the room over the tables, crowded 
with bottles of ale, and above the ale vigorously- 
colored prints of Lola Montez or Evangeline hang 
upon the wall. The little room is entirely open 
bv windows and doors toward the fires, and from 
twelve to three o’clock the hum and bustle of the 
place are incessant and exciting. 

The room is crowded at that time. Four devo- 
tees of oysters sit at each table perfecting the sac- 
rifice. As you enter, a small young man in shirt- 
sleeves, who moves swifily about, bearing full dish- 
es and empty dishes, and gwooping with a damp 
cloth upon any table from which one of the faith- 
ful has risen, follows you to a seat, if there be one 
empty, or beckons you to one whenever it becomes 
empty, and stoops to hear your order. Then rais- 
ing his head he shouts, sonorously, as he swiftly 
moves away, ‘* One small saddle-back ste-e-e-e-w— 
Toby ale!” The intonation of the word stew is in- 
describable. Like the ri-too-ral-loo of the ballad 
of Vilikins, expressing the emotions of Dinah upon 
beholding her lover, so this incomparable twirl of 
sound in the mouth of a master is expressive of the 
emotion of anticipated delight and unquestioning 
confidence which possesses the soul of the Telema- 
chus who has been there before and would fain go 
every day. As he shouts for the stew the ener- 
getic young man thrusts his hand into a drawer 
and scoops up a handful of small biscuit, which he 
drops upon a plate, and then seizing another plate 
of cut cabbage he returns swiftly and dumps them 
upon the table before you. Such is the celerity of 
the performance that you have scarcely time to sur- 
vey your neighbors or open a newspaper when the 
generous stew is placed smoking hot before you, 
and you proceed to the delicious feast. 

Meanwhile every body else is as busy as you are 
minding their own business. There is no imperti- 
nent curiosity, no vexatious delay. The keen-eved 
custOmers indeed who have found no seats watch 
you with a severe interest, intent only that you 
shall waste no time nor wait a moment longer than 
the delightful heat of your repast compels. And 
the instant you have accomplished the ceremony 
and rise, the nearest neighbor slips quietly into 
your seat; the swift young man swoops again with 
his damp cloth, inclines his head; calls aloud again 
for a ste-e-e-e-w. The king is dead, long live the 
king! and Richard reigns in the place of Henry. 

The Mayor is probably right; but the frequenter 
of the oyster-rooms of the Fulton Market would hear 
with sorrow that it was doomed. Oysters would 
remain and hot fires. Ste-e-e-e-ws would still be 
attainable. But when it is a question of comforta- 
ble old shoes, or old coats, or familiar conveniences 
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of eating or drinking, who is not a Conservative, if 
not a Hunker? 


Ovr friends beyond the city may not*be aware 
of the internecine war which is raging in the metro- 
politan world of art. It is one in which all lovers 
of pictures are profoundly interested, and in which— 
such is the stress of the struggle—it is almost impos 
sible to retain a position of lofty neutrality. In- 
deed, the neutral who would fain be friendly to each 
party, is savagely attacked by both. He fares much 
as John Bull fared in our national contest. Kicks 
and cuffs are his portion on every hand. And yet 
the Easy Chair is resolved to brave destiny, and as- 
sert the neutrality which springs from a conviction 
that there is much to be said upon both sides, which 
is exactly the position that both sides indignantly 
deny. 

Some years since a number of painters in England 
were of opinion that the true principles of art were 
more fully illustrated by the painters who lived be- 
fore Raphael than by those who have followed him. 
They declared that the art of painting was losing 
all earnestness and high purpose, and becoming a 
mere luxury and ornament. They found the chief 
evidence of its decline in the relaxation or total 
suspension of an exact study of nature, and insisted 
upon the supreme necessity of returning to a reli- 
y of treat- 
ment or representation. Nature must be painted, 
they said, as she is, and if you would produce her 


gious observation and a conscientious fick 


effects you must imitate her methods. 

The movement was stimulated and widely pub- 
lished by the remarkable works of John Ruskin, 
who made light of the most venerable reputations 
and called Claude's trees lumps of wool. Ruskin 
hailed Turner as the greatest of landscape painters, 
and found the secret of his power in his marvelous 
fidelity to the facts of Nature. But Turner was 
not fully accepted by the severer disciples of th 
school, whose own works upon the walls of the Lon- 
don Exhibitions, fifteen years ago, filled the news- 
papers with laughter and the studios with indigna- 
tion. 

The Pre-Raphaelite doctrines, as they were called, 
were for a long time merely theoretically and doubt- 
fully entertained in this country, and our own ex- 
hibitions showed little sign of the prevalence or in- 
fluenee of the spirit of the P. R. B., the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Brethren. But a body of young men were 
meanwhile studying and accepting one canon, at 
least, of the new school, that the effects of Nature 
could be properly represented only by the most 
rigorous study and heroic fidelity, and within two 
or three years both the painters and the professors 
of the new school, as it is called, have taken the 
field with an audacity and enthusiasm which are 
making the dust fly in every direction. 

The circumstances which marked most plainly 
the opening of the contest were those of the exhi- 
bition at the great Sanitary Fair two years ago in 
New York. A beautiful gallery was built, light, 
spacious, convenient, and upon the walls hung some 
of the most noted and characteristic works of our 
most noted painters. Leutze’s Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware filled one end of the room; 
Church’s Heart of the Andes and Bierstadt’s Rocky 
Mountains faced each other upon the sides. Ken- 
sett and the other academicians were finely illus- 
trated. The room was constantly thronged by 
murmuring admirers, and —‘‘to them enter” the 
P. R. B. critics. These gentlemen dashed in, toma- 
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hawk in hand. The scalps of the P. N. A. and the 
V. P. N. A., and of all the illustrious group of 
N. A.’s and A.’s were incontinently whisked off. 
Dignities’ and reputations were of no avail. Old 
and new, from the good ex-President Durand down 
to the last tyro who had been schooled in what was 
called the false system, were brought to the reeking 
block. The carnage was frightful. Off with their 
heads! So much for the Buckinghams of the Na- 
tional Academy. 

A series of articles in the Tribune, by which this 
tremendous and universal execution was continued 
from week to week, provoked the astonishment and 
rage of the artists who were attacked and of their 
friends ; and when the critic selected for his choicest 
prajse some landscapes by Mr. Farrer, one of the 
new school, which were hung in unfavorable places, 
and were the objects of academic censure and the 
butts of popular ridicule and wonder, the storm 
culminated. On every side the critic was denounced | 
as a mousing interloper who knew nothing of art 
or of nature, and who insolently assumed to decide 
upon subjects which he did not understand, and 
upon the merits of artists who had given a life of 
enthusiastic study to their art. He was accused 
of unpardonable personality; of assaults upon pri- | 
vate character; of the most ridiculous ignorance ; 
of the basest motives. He was charged with steal- 
ing bread from hungry men, of preventing the 
sale of poor men’s pictures, and of wantonly out- | 
raging the feelings of those whose long years, spot- 
less lives, and high character and reputation entitled 
them to respectful consideration. It was reported 


that one N. A, came very near tweaking the wrong 
nose by way of justice for these atrocities, and it 
was very plain that the person of the critic could | 


not be considered altogether safe from the attack 
of some one whose temper might get the better of 
his discretion. 

For ourselves, we could not agree with all the 
criticisms ; but as they did not seem to us personal, 
in the sense asserted, we could not deny the perfect 
right of any man to express his opinion of any pic- 
ture. Indeed, whenever there seemed to us some 
truth in what was said, it was said so truculently 
that we could not wonder at the exasperation it oc- 
casioned. But, like all reformers, the new critics | 
were evidently persuaded that the time had come 
for resounding blows. The old walls of false the- 
ory and practice in art were to be battered down, 
and the work could not be done by patting. If art 
were to be saved in America, the work was to be 
achieved by a tremendous pommeling of its inert and 
moribund body. If it kicked, so much the better ; 
that was a hopeful sign of life; but thwacked and 
thumped and bastinadoed it should be until the 
proper circulation were restored, even if it were 
necessary to stip the velvet from the critical claws 
and strike them into the quivering flesh. | 

The work went bravely on. With the zeal and | 
energy of all new sects, the reformers possessed | 
themselves of every advantage they could com- | 
mand, They published a thin monthly paper called 
The New Path. They secured the critical chair of | 
the Tribune. Two new periodicals, the Nation and | 
the Round Table, appeared, devoted partly to litera- 
ture and art, andlo! the brethren were seated upon | 
the new thrones with their weapons sharper than | 
ever, and driving them up to the bloody hilt in | 
every direction. Even the journals which they did | 
not control their onslaught had influenced, so that | 


the criticisms upon the Academy Exhibition of last | 


| is not an argument; but our readers will see tha 


| shall be brought to the test of nature. 


| to be poisonous serpents, they fancy they s 
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spring were more generally severe than they hay, 
ever been. : 

It is not to be denied that the feeling among the 
conspicuous artists, whose names are familiar and 
honored, is very bitter. They declare that they do 
not deprecate criticism but insult. They deny 
that the crude assertions of a critic who may hay: 
no talent as a painter can be taken as the prim val 
truth of nature and the necessary law of art. They 


| claim that the assumption of a special love of na- 


ture, or a peculiarly conscientious and careful st 

of natural forms and aspects, by a few men, is utter 
folly. They criticise in turn, and with the same 
caustic contempt with which their works are treated 
the paintings of the favorites of the new critics, 
But they disdain publicity. They speak frankly 
but privately ; only occasionally in brief communi- 
cations opening a rattling volley upon those whom 
they regard as guerrillas, 

One such volley shall now be heard. It seems 
to us that the guns are held by hands that are too 
impatient. The article is unnecessarily contemptu- 
ous of the spirit of the criticisms it condemns. It is 
a tit foratat. A rousing assertion upon either s 
the new school are not to be allowed to take judg- 
ment by default. The “ Myopians” declare that 
the N. A.’s do not study nature. ‘’Tis false,” 
cries this indignant vgice, ‘‘they do.” So tl 
the Easy Chair, and knows it. Have we not seen 
some of those who are now among the most honored 
masters at their work? Have we not lain through 
long summer days while Kensett, for instance, 
studied a weed, or a leaf, or a twig with as much 
devotion and as much delicate skill in reproduction 
as any of the newer brethren? Shall any body per- 
suade us that his works are painted by one who nei- 
ther sees nor feels nature, and who has not studied 
her with affectionate enthusiasm? We are gla 
that the new critics are determined that pictures 
But let us 
all endeavor to understand what nature is. 


THE MYOPIAN CLUB. 


This is a little clique of near-sighted young men, most- 
ly students of weeds, briers, leaves, blades of grass, straws, 


= 
inks 


| dead sticks, warts, hairs, nose-pimples, and cheek-freck! 
| —meeting together on the mutual admiration principle— 


disciples of a well-known Champion of the Ring of Art in 
England, an autocrat of a prize-fighter, who is supposed by 
some persons to have knocked down and laid in the grave 
some scores of old and new masters in the world of Art. 

Perhaps very few of the good people of Gotham are aware 
of the existence of this formidable little coterie of infant 
Herculeses, who, not yet free from their leading-strings, 
but seated in their cradles, and sucking hard at Mr. Rus- 
kin’s milk-bottles, are inspired with such precociously 
gymnastic vivacities, that, clutching with their little hands 
at the time-honored celebrities of Art, which they suppose 
re succeeding 
in strangling them. 

No, good Manhattanites! you would not probably know 
of the existence of this nest of juvenile gods, unless you 
unawares got into their neighborhood, any more than you 
would be aware of mosquitoes in broad daylight, till you 
unluckily plunged into some woody marsh. There, as in 
the Myopian circle, among be loved ferns, water-weeds, 
lichens, mosses, and toadstools, you might be made uncom- 
fortably conscious that the smallest creatures may at times 
prove the hugest nuisances. 

You haven't heard, then, the oracular utterances of the 


| New York Tribune on matters of Art? You know nothing 
| of the specimens of criticism (so-called) — the fair, just, 


eweet-tempered, consistent, wise, Rubskinian articles which 
issue from time to time from the columns of the leading 
Reform journal—fiuttering the dove-cotes of the timorous 
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artist ? You haven't heard of the Round Table critic, who | 


demoli-hes the entire artist fund with a single blow? or 
of the wise and learned young commentator on Art in the 
Nation? You haven't discovered the new and narrow 
path, which, according to the Myopian oracles, alone lead- 
eth unto life— while all others descend infallibly to de- 
truction? Very likely you haven't. For (without intend- 
ng to be irreverent) it is a strait and a narrow way, this 
new path—and of the way and of the paper indicating the 
way it may be said—‘*‘ few there be who find it.” 
[ see, in imagination, a small band of beardless Quixotes, 
thed in the antiquated armor of some Giotto or Durer, 
od on raw-boned Rosinantes, taken from medieval 
and going forth to do battle with all the world for 

rgot of their brains; living and working in the 

yet shut up in a twilight region of half-truths ; 

closing their eyes to the lights of past and present, 
and with theory-disordered brains mistaking wind-mills 
for giants; bound down to the very materialism of Art, 
yet professing to be guided by principles different in kind 

m any that are nowadays recognized by artists and 
Art-critics. 

What is this new and narrow way? ‘Stick to nature,’ 
they say; ‘* then you will be on the road we have opened,” 
My dear young, conceited friends, was there ever a con- 
scientious artist who proposed any other road than this? 


It seems to me you make a great pow-wow about what | 


every body knows. You rush out with your little lan- 
terns in your hands into the broad daylight, exclaiming, 
‘Lo! here we are, the disciples of the Newness, ready to 
guide your stumbling steps up the right road. You can't 
see the road unless wr go before you with our lanterns; 
and if you don’t follow us, you are lost in Egyptian dark- 
ness.” Why, bless your “Myc ypian brains, is there any 
urtist who works with love and earnestness who don't 
naan the road and can't see it? Get out with your little 
lanterns! Before you were born we were traveling this 
road, and you only annoy us like so many importunate 
cicerones at Niagara or St. Peter's. 

But, ** an artist must not paint for money but for love.” 
Oh! this is also a discovery of yours; and you proclaim it 

top of your lungs in the light of the nineteenth cen- 

us if any artist deserved the name of artist who did 
not pursue his art with the passion of a lover for his mis- 
tress. 

But the artist must turn his back on all academic rules, 
and on all works of art, old and new, save the elected few 
which Mr. John Ruskin = his young disciples honor 
with their approval. We thought we had enough of 
Ruskin several years ago. W e thought we had sifted 
and winnowed him pretty thoroughly. We separated as 
well as we could his grain from his chaff—* acknowledg- 
ing the corn’’—and very grateful for whatever of truth 
and eloquent statement he gave us; but not by any means 
accepting his chaff, which seems to be cooked up into a 
favorite griddle-cake for the intellectual breakfasts of our 
young American P. R. Brethren, and to tickle their pal- 
ates so deliciously that they would feed us all upon it in 
secula seculorum. But we are fortunately too old birds 
to be caught by it. Mr. J. Ruskin, autocrat of acade- 
mies, perpetual, self-constituted chairman of all hanging, 
drawing, and quartering committees in the jurisdiction of 
Art, has had his say. He has told us some solid truths, 
and he has promulgated some unsolid errors. He has dis- 
coursed eloquently of Nature and Art, but he has signally 
failed in his ambitious attempts to lead us through the 
cloud-land of fruitless metaphysical speculation. We ac- 
knowledge him a light, but a light rather of the jack-o’- 
lantern order. He is full of inconsistencies, extravagant 
statements, and nebulous theories, and we long ago came 
to the conclusion that he was the most unsafe of guides. 
His judgment is rarely to be trusted; and, on the whole, 
we are inclined to think that his windy pretense in philos- 
ophizing about Art exceeds whatever clear, simple percep- 
tion of truth we may have given him credit for. 

But though the judicious grieve that he has proved so 
unsatisfactory a teacher, and the unprejudiced lay his 
volumes aside and look for better guidance, it seems he is 
the idol of a little nest of one-sided young men whose chief 
occupation in a literary way (we have as yet seen but little 
from them of artistic performance, though they perpetually 
prate about what ought to be done), is to fling mud at the 


faces of the living artists of America, and at the honored 
statues of those whoaredead. For the last forty years, it is 
said, nothing worth preserving has been done in American 
Art. The artists have all worked on wrong principles. Stu- 
art and Allston and Inman had a little merit, and Thomas 
Cole was the ‘** worst dauber that ever spoiled canvas.” 
As for any other artists, in this periodyof forty years, the 
oracle deigneth not the mention « f theinames. Whoeve r 
they may be, great or small, they are strangled and gi 
up the ghost in the tremendous gripe of this young Her 

cules. His terrible besom of destru n has swept away 
forty years’ worth of poor daubers, and he is preparing 
the way for a new order of men. 

And who are the new men, and what have they done 
and what do they promise? They are reduced to a f 
fanatical young men with one idea t is, to spend 
whole summer or a whole winter over a small canvas, 
ducing a so-called painting from nature, which a ph 
rapber might have saved them all the er r of, 
it well—a feeble little cold colorless ghost of a pict 
about as much of the spirit of nature in it as there is 
in an icicle. 

Fearful to think of, isn't it? that our artists are all 


| be superseded by these tyro traducers of Nature's col 


these nigglers and stipplers of the brush—these microscopic 
imitators, the unlovely results of whose patient but mis- 
taken labor are puffed in a leading journal as somethin 

the like of which our country has never seen—as we verily 
believe it never has, 

But we live in the faint hope that the Tribune criti 
who seems to have it all his own way (as preachers ! 
in their own pulpits, where nobody is allowed to get 
and contradict them), will never beat into his reade 
brains the love of ugliness. The gospel of the apotheosi 
of the microcosm needs abler hands and wiser commenta- 
tors before it can be painted into popularity and preached 
into sound Art doctrine. 

We think that what is good in Art will somehow stand 
its ground against this terrible scourger and sweeper of 
the Narrow Way. Wecan’t help hoping that, in spite of 
his repeated assertions to the contrary, the majority of « 
artists have some little ** realizing sense” of their mission 
that they don’t all work for money merely—that they 
look sometimes at nature; and that long ago there wer 
some of them a good ways on in the path which the 
young Columbuses think they have discovered, but wl 
every true artist knows, by a sort of instinct, is the or 


path my peed of Nature. 
Those w undertake to make it a business to writ 


upon Art should first of all learn that, to be a critic, one 
must be able to do something more than handle mic1 
scopes, pick flaws, strain at gnats, and swallow camels, 

In America it seems every person who can write think 
himself qualified to be a critic on Art. And the pul 
tolerates the crudest attempts in this line. But just far 
what would be thought if every body undertook to judg 
of military tactics, or finance, or medicine, or architectu 
or music, 

Cease then, O cacklers! You have scratched up a few 
grains of corn, and would summon the whole world to you 
feast, as if corn were a miracle. You are ignorant that 
outside the fences of your little barn-yard there are wide- 
waving harvests and reapers at work gathering them in 
And if you will reach up a little higher and look over th« 
fence you will see. 

Tue peculiarly soft and open winter, which was 
interrupted, up to the end of January, by only one 
severely cold ‘‘spell,” is not welcomed by the doc- 
tors. They already see signs of the coming chol- 
era. In the character which certain diseases as- 
sume, they detect the subtle forereaching of the pest- 
ilence. The springs are not full, and that, also, is 
an unpromising fact. Indeed, the human system 
and nature are preparing for the cholera—what are 
the sanitary commissions of towns and cities do- 
ing ? 

The city of New York is so situated, and con 
mands such intercourse, that its sanitary condition 
is fairly a national matter. If a pestilence takes 
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firm hold of the city, it will shake the country to 
its extremity. So the country will be glad to know 
that there will probably be a Board of Health Com- 
missioners appointed by the State, who will defend 
the city against itself. If it is not appointed, the 
cholera will probably rage virtually uncontrolled. 
The poor city Of New York proves to be quite un- 
equal to the business of governing itself. The Po- 
lice and the Fire Department are managed by the 
State, and therefore the peace is tole rably pre- 
served. Our new Mayor protests vigorously against 
State interference, and speaks of the city in a strain 
of pride which, in the actual civic condition, is re- 
freshing to hear. The enormous taxation, it ap- 
pears from what his Honor tells us, does not spring 


Fiterary 


The War of the Rebellion, by H. 8. Foorr.—Mr. 
Foote, long time Senator in the Congress of the 
Union from Mississippi, and later Senator in the 
Confederate Congress from Tennessee, is no stran- 
ger to the American people. Pugnacious to the 
extreme, he was better known than liked north of 
the old line of Mason and Dixon. A few unfortu- 
nate utterances made his name there any thing but 
a Household Word. But whatever may have been 
said or thought of him, no man ever charged him 
with hesitating to speak what he thought, or with 
saying what he believed to be untrue. He has 
here written a work upon the “Causes, Course, 
and Consequences of the late Civil War in the 
United States ;’’ reviewing the exciting topics of 
the last existing two-score years, all of which he 
saw and a part of which he was. It is pleasant to 
see that to him years have brought the philosophic 
mind. He speaks fairly and justly not merely of 
Webster and Clay, but of John Quincy Adams and 
Seward. If there are traces of old animggities, they 
are to be found mainly in the passages Mic relate 
to Benton. Abraham Lincoln now appears to Mr. 
Foote as ‘‘the most humane, moderate, and clement 
of men ;” and Andrew Johnson is ‘‘ his firm-nerved, 
sagacious, and energetic successor,” who, ‘‘if he 
perseveres to the end in the execution of his ad- 
mirable scheme of reconstruction, will be recognized 
as the restorer of his country’s liberties, and the 
renovator of its glories.” The secondary title of 
Mr. Foote’s book is ‘* Scylla and Charybdis.” Seyl- 
la is Abolition, the Rock, and Charybdis is Seces- 
sion, the Whirlpool, the passage between which in- 
volves sore peril to our Ship of State; and so he 
lifts up the old warning cry: Eripite, O socii— 
* Pull off, my friends ;” though, as he afterward af- 
firms, the rock has been safely passed and nobody 
hurt thereby; while he and others have been sucked 
into the whirlpool, and yet have somehow managed 
to get safe again to dry land, a little damaged per- 
haps by their rough experience. How it happened 
that Mr. Foote got sucked into the whirlpool of Se- 
cession is rather hinted than told. His course, he 
says, was governed by motives ‘‘of a nature most 
peculiar and pressing, a good deal out of the ordi- 
nary routine of civic duty, anomalous and eccen- 
trical.” Sucked into the whirlpool he clearly was, 
and he went down as far as any of his unlucky com- 
panions. When fairly down in the depths he was 
a thorn in their sides ; and now, fairly out of it, he 
brings no very favorable reports of his quondam 
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from ‘*the Ring” but from the State. 
would only leave us to the Ring, the city would 
probably at once become virtuous and hay 
Now, government by the State may be disag 
able, but Government by the Ring would bx 
erable. ; 

It is a curious fact developed by the census th 
in the whole number of registered voters in the cj 


there is a majority of 26,000 naturalized voters. 1 


If the St 


Py. 


astonishing truth may help explain some of 
anomalies of our civic legislation. 
explain why the cholera will rage 
it reach the city. Probably it 
thing is to be hoped for in mitigation except fi 
the Legislature. 


Pe thay siti 
so fearfully, sl 
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comrades in the abyss. Jefferson Davis is 
untortunate victim of dark and dangerous heres 
for which he is by no means primarily responsib] 
a victim likewise of the ‘‘intriguing machinati 
of cunning and unscrupulous managers, whose tri 
character he had never penetrated ;” and the “ di py 
of adulation and of false promises from abroad, 
which might, perchance, have deceived men far 
more sagacious than himself.” His Cabinet con- 
sisted of ‘*a large proportion of incompetent public 
functionaries,” with some who were more knaves 
than fools. For instance, Judah Benjamin, who 
‘besides his inability to meet the military exi- 
gencies which he had been encountering, as well 
the more serious ones in prospect, was subject t 
other objections, as the incumbent of a high cabinet 
position, of the greatest and most vital character. 
His reputation for integrity had never been good, 
and of Jate years it had become deeply tarnished by 
his known participancy in schemes of notorious cor- 
ruption both in the State of Louisiana and in Wash- 
ington City.” Once Mr. Foote was present at 
the prominent 
General J. FE. 
“Me. 


ecoming the 


dinner-party where were many of 
men in the Confederacy, including 
There, says Mr. Foote, 
min’s gross acts of official misconduct | 
topic of conversation, one of the company turned t« 
General Johnston and inquired whether he thought 
it possible that the Confederate cause could suc- 
ceed with Mr. Benjamin as War Minister. To this 
inquiry General Johnston, after a little pause, em- 
phatically responded in the negative.” In conse- 
quence of this, Benjamin left the Department of 
War, but was appointed by Davis Secretary of 
State, where, according to Mr. Foote, ‘‘he had it 
in his power, both abroad and at home, to perpetrate 
more barefaced acts of corruption and pre 
than any single individual has ever been known to 
commit in the same space of time in any part of 
Christendom.” In this incident Mr. Foote finds 
the solution of the mystery of the hostility of the 
Richmond Administration toward General John- 
ston. Every student of n ilitary history knows 
that Johnston was, by all odds, the ablest Confed- 
erate commander ; and yet, from the time when h« 
recovered from his wound at Fair Oaks, the Davis 
and Benjamin Administration only employed him 
in the vain task of trying to undo somebody else’ 
foolish blunders. 1 


Johnston. 
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Of Seddon, who in time succeed- 
ed Benjamin as Secretary of War, Mr. Foote 
that ‘‘ he did not possess one of the qualities ne 
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fal to a creditable and useful performance of the 
on devolved upon him; he proved himself to be 

» most heartless and ruffianly tyrant whon n I ever 
y - saw in the possession of official power.” Sed- 
don, according to Mr. Foote, resigned his office of 
Secretary of War only when it had been proved by 
he books of his own department that he had caused 


c 

to be paid to himself $40 a bus hel for his entire 
»n of wheat, while he, at the same time, com- 

pe #9 1 the farmers of N forth Carolina and Georgia 


to yield up theirs ‘ 


at the inade quate pr ice of from 
$7 to $9 in Confederate paper.” This was in 1864, 
when a Confederate dollar was supposed to be worth 
five or six cents. Of Jefferson Davis’s Cabinet 
there were, according to Mr. Foote, “only two whose 
jualifications were even respectable—the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Watts, of Alabama, and the Postmas- 
ter-General, Mr. Reagan, of Texas.” Of the nine- 
tenths crazy Dr. Northrop, of whom the ex-Con- 
federate General Jordan has written in this Mag- 
azine, Mr. Foote gives a pen-and-ink portrait, 
which, much diminished, we reproduce. ‘‘ His ap- 
pearance was unprepossessing ; his manners coarse, 
overbearing, and insulting; his temper austere and 
crabbed; he was utterly ignorant of the duties of 
the post assigned to him, and was not at all solicit- 
ous to make himself acquainted with them; the 
heartless tyranny practiced by this monster of in- 
iquity in all the States of the South, in connection 
with the system of forcible impressment, has scarce- 
ly ever been equaled. Yet he was retained in the 
Commissary Department for four years, in utter 
contempt of remonstrance, of complaint, and of di- 
rect and positive accusations of delinquency.”—Of 
notices, equally flattering, which Mr. 
of sundry military officers, such as Hindman and 
Bragg, we have not space to speak. Nor can we 
utte mpt to re produce the really sound and sensible 
view which he gives of the present aspect of affairs, 
and of the duties which devolve upon Americans 
in consequence. Only, his book being evidence, 
Henry S. Foote, late Confederate Senator from Ten- 
is now as thorough a Union man as is An- 
drew Johnson, once Senator from that State while 
inthe Union; later, military Governor thereof, when 
nominally insurgent; and now President of the 
United States. In any case, this book of Mr. Foote, 
abounding, as it does, in anecdote and incident, 
furnishes a graphic inside view of the Whirlpool of 
Secession, as seemiby one who has sounded its low- 
est depths. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Pilgrim’s Wallet, by Gituert Haven. One 
hardly looks for any thing fresh in a volume which 
purports to be merely scraps of travel, gathered in 
such well-gleaned fields as England, France, and 
Germany. But even here, Mr. Haven has succeeded 
in picking up many things well worth putting into 
his wallet. Thus, in visiting the Lake Country in 
England, he has collected many anecdotes of W ords- 
worth, the Coleridge, and his poor son Hartley. 
The sketch of a night in Parliament is brief, but 
graphic ; and there are several personal sketches of 
distinguished persons, slight, but graceful, and nev- 
er violating the amenities of society. (Published 
by Hurd and Houghton.) 

Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, by 
Wiitram A. Wuee er. In speaking of the last 
edition of Webster's Dictionary, we took occasion to 
characterize as a most acceptable addition to that 
work Mr. Wheeler’s ‘‘ Vocabulary of the Names of 
Noted Fictitious Persons and Places.” That work 
forms the basis of the present volume, though it has 
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received very large additions. There is hardly a 
character or personal epithet which has made its 
mark in fictitious literature, which is not here re- 
ferred to its author and work, with a brief 
tive note. This volume is to fiction what a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary is to history. (Published by 
Ticknor and Fields, ) 

Across the Continent » OY SAMUEL 
lished by Hurd and Ho ughton), is a republication 
with ad ditions, of a series of excellent letters writ- 
ten to the Springfield Re; tblican, by its editor, who 
formed one of the ‘‘ Colfax Party” in their 1 ate jour- 
ney across the Continent. Apart from the incidents 
of the trip the work contains a large amount of facts 
and information respecting the great mineral regior 
of the Northwest, and of the condition and prospects 
of the Mormon community in Utah. The letters 
are well worthy of having been gathered and put 
forth in a permanent form. 

A Child's History « of the United States , by Joun 
BonNER. ] 
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The third volume of this series, which is 
really a separate work, contains the History of th ( 
Great Rebellion. Though written for children 
is by no means a childish book. The author wisely 
judges that children wish to know in the main just 
the same things as persons of larger growth. Above 
all things they want facts. This Child's History 
is really a graphic and spirited narrative of the 
prominent events in the war. So emigy sa are 
these selected, and so clearly are they described, 
that within the compass of a single small volume 
is compressed a more reliable history of the war 
than is to be found in most of the more pretentious 
works which have been produced on this subject. 
The Engravings, which are numerous, are not mere 
fancy sketches, but pictures which really illustrate 
the text. (P Aes hed by Harper and Brothers. ) 
The Lift and Public Se ices of Samuel Adams, | Vv 
Witiaam V. We.ts. Considering the prominent 
part acted by Samuel Adams in our early history be- 
fore, during, and after the Revolution, it is a matter 
of surprise that no memoir of him, beyond a mere 
sketch, has hitherto been written. The mere out- 
lines of his career have indeed found a place in 
Biographical Dictionaries and in history. From 
these we know that he was born in 1722; that he 
was educated for the ministry, but preferring trade 
and politics to theology never took upon himself 
clerical functions; that he was foremost in Boston 
in all the early measures of resistance to the British 
aggressions; that he and John Hancock alone were 
specially excepted from the offer of amnesty and 
free pardon in 1775; that he was a delegate to the 
first Continental Congress, and one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and afterward 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 
and that he died in 1803 at the sips age of four- 
scoreand one. Several persons of his kindred have 
at different times meditated the writing of the Life 
of Samuel Adams, and had made collections for that 
purpose. These finally fell into the hands of Mr. 
Wells, his direct descendant, we believe; and from 
these and other materials gathered by himself and 
some of our ripest scholars, he has prepared this 
elaborate Life, which is not merely a Memoir of its 
subject, but a History of the time in which he acted 
In every respect it is a valuable addition to our his- 
torical and biographical literature. (Published by 
Little and Brown.) 
Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi, by Da- 
vip and Cuar.es Lrvincstone. Dr. Livingstone’s 
former volume of Travels and Researches in South 
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Africa is still fresh in the minds of most readers, 
He has since, in conjunction with his brother, made 
another extensive African journey, lasting four years, 
partly over the same ground and partly in other di- 
rections, the results of which are embodied in this 
volume. No higher praise can be awarded to the 
work than to say it is in no way inferior in interest 
and adventure to the former one, while in many re- 
spects it exceeds it, for his route brought him into 
direct contact with tribes where the slave-trade, 
fostered by the Portuguese, exists in all its horror. 
We propose at an early,day to give a full abstract 
of this work, and content ourselves here with briefly 
stating the general object of the expedition, and 
mentioning some of its leading results. The expe- 
dition, which was largely aided by the British Gov- 
ernment, left England in March, 1858, and reached 
the eastern coast of Africa in May. It was brought 
to a close in April, 1864. During this time half 
the breadth of the Continent from east to west was 
traversed, and various extensive journeys were made 
northward toward the Lake region, partially ex- 
plored by Burton and Speke. The object was not 
adventure for its own sake, but to ‘‘ give a clear 
account of parts of country hitherto unexplored, 
with their river systems, natural productions, and 
capabilities; and to lay before all who are inter- 
ested in the cause of humanity the misery entailed 
by the slave-trade in its inland phases.” The gen- 
eral results are, that here is a vast extent of coun- 
try admirably adapted for the residence of a civil- 
ized people, capable of producing such great staples 
as cotton, sugar, indigo, and tobacco. The soil and 
climate appear to be quite as favorable to the cotton- 
plant as is any portion of America. But the whole 
region is cursed by the slave-trade, which owes its 
very existence to the Portuguese, whose ‘‘ pretense 
to dominion is the curse of the negro race on the 
east coast of Africa.” (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
by Joun C. Draper. Dr. Draper is Professor of 
Natural History and Physiology in the New York 
Free Academy, and this work is primarily designed 
as a text-book for that institution. But it is by no 
means the bald outline which is generally under- 
stood by that term, but a complete and elaborate 
treatise, giving in an attractive form the results of 
the researches of the great men who have for cen- 
turies, and notably in our own day, devoted them- 
selves to the study of these kindred sciences. The 
more strictly scientific divisions of Anatomy and 
Physiology, by the free use of illustrations, are 
brought within the comprehension of any reader of 
fair intelligence. , But for the general reader the 
division of Hygiene will be found of especial and 
immediate value. It treats clearly, among other 
topics, of the conditions requisite to health ; of the 
uses and properties of various kinds of food; of the 
number, frequency, and times of meals; of condi- 
ments, their nature, uses, and abuses; of water, 
tea, coffee ; of fermented and alcoholic liquors; of 
tobacco and its hygienic effects; of air, ventila- 
tion, and heating; of the all-important but gener- 
ally disregarded subject of the hygiene of the skin ; 
of the different kinds of baths, and their adaptation 
to various constitutions; of clothing, exercise; of 
medicines, and soon. A few pages are devoted to 
cholera and the best means of guarding against its 
attack. These, in view of the “‘ measured but ap- 
parently inevitable approach of this disease to our 
shores,” are of special importance. The illustra- 
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tions, of which there are nearly 200, are far supe- 
rior in accuracy of detail and beauty of executioy 
to any thing of the kind ever atte mpted, except in 
the most costly works, the price of which puts tl 

beyond the reach of all « xcept the wealthy. W, 
can not doubt that this admirable and timely y 
ume will not only be adopted as a text-lx 


schools and colleges, but will also be read for in 
struction and profit in families. (Published |} 
Harper and Brothers.) : 
Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skat s, by Mary E. 
Donee, is a pleasant st ry, wrought out in all its 
details with the minuteness of a Dutch painting, of 
life in Holland in the olden time. (Published by 
James O'Kane.) . 
The Story of a Trooper, by F. Cotspurn Apams 
(published by Dick and Fitzgerald), presents a pic- 
ture mainly of the grotesque side of the aspects 
life in the cavalry service. It relates mainly 
the time before the cavalry came to be the terrib] 
active arm which it became toward the close of the 
war; it therefore adds little to our knowledge of the 
history and achievements of our mounted force. 
James Louis Petigru, by W1111AM J. Grayson, 
It is fitting that a memorial should be left to after- 
ages of James Louis Petigru, of South Carolina 
always, but the only man in that State, who, for 
four years after the fatal 20th of December, 1860, 
dared or could safely dare, to avow himself still a 
Union man. It is fitting also that this memorial 
should have been erected by a South Carolinian, 
who, while not favoring secession, accepted it 
an accomplished fact. Of Mr. Petigru it may be 
briefly said that he was born in 1789; that, having 
entered the legal pre fession, he rose by slow degrees, 
through native ability, professional acquirements, 
and perhaps still more by unquestioned personal 
character, to be acknowledged as the head of the 
bar in his State ; that always and ever he opposed 


| disunion, in whatever shape and form it came; and 


that when it at last took the shape of secession by 
the State he opposed it, firmly but not fiercely. To 
the honor of the people of South Carolina let it | 
further said that, during the very furor of secession, 
to which every man of them seemed pledged, they 
elected Mr. Petigru, its avowed opponent, to the 
most important trust, and the largest salary within 
their gift. He was chosen to codify the laws of the 
State, and was re-elected until the work, notwith- 
standing his failing health, was ®omplete in 1862 
He died on the 9th of March, 1863. Mr. Grayson, 
his life-long friend, and his senior by a few months, 
set himself to prepare this memorial while the siege 
of Charleston was in progress. The manuscript is 
a standing witness of thé straits to which the city 
was reduced long before its abandonment. It is 
written on scraps of paper, fragments of account- 
books, and backs of letters. It was evidently pre- 
pared for circulation in the Confederacy, and by the 
guarded manner in which it hints at rather than 
narrates Mr. Petigru’s political course, evinces the 
stringent, practical censorship, under which ev- 
ery man at the South wrote at that time. We 
may presume that, had the author outlived the 
Confederacy, this memorial would have been more 
full upon these points; but Mr. Grayson died on the 
4th of October, 1863, six months after the decease 
of Petigru. This brief memorial of a great and 
good man was the work of the last weeks of his long 
life. Itis well, perhaps, that it is incomplete. Si- 
lence is often more eloquent than speech. (Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) 











LITERARY 

Notes from the Plymouth Pulpit, by AvGusta 
Moore. ” There is in some of our libraries a huge 
German folio, three centuries old, entitled the Jisch- 
enrede or ** Table-Talk of Dr. Martin Luther.” The 
frontispiece represents the great Doctor, seated with 
his friends Melancthon, Justus Jonas, and others at 
a table, while in the back-ground are disciples tak- 
ing down notes of his talk. These notes make up 
the “‘Table-Talk,” which has furnished material 
for more than one volume, and contains matter for 
more. This volume of ‘‘ Notes” might be called 
the ‘“* Table-Talk of Henry Ward Beecher,” only, in- 
stead of being spoken to a few persons, it was ad- 
dressed to the great multitude who throng the Ply- 
mouth Church in Brooklyn. Of these ‘* Notes” 
there are hundreds; some of only a few words, 
brief and pointed as an aphorism; some filling a 
page or two; all relating to human and Christian 
character and development. Many who know Mr. 
Beecher only by his bold and earnest course upon 
the great national questions of the day, are at a loss 
to understand the secret of his power as a preacher 
and pastor. This volume presents the other side 
of the medal, and gives an insight into the preach- 
er, not needed by those who hear him from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, but needed by those who know him 
only as the lecturer. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

Old New York is a series of Historical Discourses 
by the late Dr. Joun W. Francts, to which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir of the Author, by Henry T. Tuck- 
ERMAN. Dr. Francis, it is needless to say to any 
New Yorker, was the representative man in this 
generation of the generation which had gene be- 
fore. He was born in 1789, the year of Washing- 
ton’s inauguration as first President of the Repub- 
lic, and died in 1861, the year which witnessed the 
outbreak of the great conspiracy to overthrow the 
Republic. The Discourses in this volume treat of 
such topics as Richmond Hill and Aaron Burr; of 
the venerable Columbia College; of such New York 
worthies as Egbert Benson, Samuel L. Mitchell, and 
Nicholas Romayne; of Bishops Hobart and Chase ; 
of the great actors of the last generation; and of 
many reminiscences of the author's long and use- 
ful life. How noble that life was, both profession- 
ally and personally, is set forth in the loving Me- 
moir which Mr. Tuckerman has prefixed to the 
Discourses. (Published by W. J. Widdleton.) 

’oems of the American Revolution, by Purvi 
Frenav. Frenau was the popular poet of the days 
of the Revolution, perhaps we ought to say verse- 
writer, for we fail to find the higher qualities of the 
poet in any of his productions. Still, as one of the 
eacliest names in our literary history, it is well that 
his verses should be made accessible to a new gen- 
eration. Mr. Evert DuycK1ncx’s Introductory Me- 
moir and copious Explanatory Notes render this re- 
publication especially useful. (Published by W. J. 
Widdleton.) 

Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
by Tuomas Nast. The design of the work is to 
present in a popular form, and with sufficient full- 
ness, the results, not only of the author’s own thoughts 
and investigation, but those of others who have 
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made the Holy Writ a matter of study. He has 
drawn largely from the laborious efforts of German 
as well as of English commentators. Though the 
materials have been gathered from so many sources 
the Commentary is by no meansa mere compilation. 
The materials have been moulded by the workings 
of a strong mind into a harmonious whole. Thor- 
oughly orthodox in his views, holding in full assur- 
ance the distinguishing views which are by way of 
distinction styled evangelical, his commentary is an 
argument for the faith. Written originally in his 
native German, and not merely translated, but re- 
composed in English, it bears few traces of its double 
origin; we see it mainly in the care with which he 
meets the attacks of the German rationalistic school 
of commentators, bringing against them their own 
severe research and philosophical discipline, warmed 
and strengthened by the practical scope and logical 
clearness of the American mind. (Published by 
Poe and Hitchcock.) 

Wives and Daughters, by Mrs. Gasket. This 
story, originally published in the Cornhill Magazne, 
was cut short by the sudden death of the author 
Of the sixteen monthly portions within which it 
was to be comprised, the last must remain forever 
unwritten. ‘‘ What promised to be the crowning 
Of the four 
great female novelists of the present generation— 
Charlotte Bronté, Marian Evans, Miss Mulock, and 
Mrs. Gaskell—it is hard to say to which the first 
place should be assigned. Either of the first two 
manifest, probably, some higher qualities than the 
others, while these had a wider scope. Commenc- 
ing twenty years ago with ‘‘Mary Barton,” the 
most powerful description ever written of factory 
life in England, Mrs. Gaskell wrote the quiet idy is 
of ‘‘Cranford,” ‘‘My Lady Ludlow,” and “ ‘The 
Moorland Gottage;” ‘‘ North and South,” second 
only to her own *‘ Mary Barton” in its way; then 
in quite a different vein ‘‘Sylvia’s Lovers” and 
‘Cousin Phillis;” and the touching “ Memoir of 
Charlotte Bronté.” ‘* Wives and Daughters,” we 
think, would have been, and in fact, even unfinished, 
is, the best of her works. It embraces a wider 
range of character, and a more skillfully conceived 
plot, while there is no diminution of the blended 
sweetness and strength of diction which character- 
ize all her works. Mrs, Gaskell will hold a place 
among the classic writers of English fiction long 
after the ‘* Sensation Novelists” of the day are for- 
gotten. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Among the recent novels published by Harper 
and Brothers we mention: A Noble Life, by Miss 
Mctock (or rather Mrs. Crark). Of this it is 
enough to say that it deserves to stand by the side 
of her “‘Christian’s Mistake.”—The Belton Estate, 
by AnrHony TROLLOPE, is among the best tales of 
this prolific author.—Guy Deverell, by J. Suertpan 
Lr FAnu, presents the same characteristic features 
as the author’s exciting story, “‘ Uncle Silas,”— 
Reuben Davidger, by JAMES GREENWOOD, gives, in 
a form which reminds one of Robinson Crusoe, a 
series of strange adventures during a captivity of 
more than seventeen years among the wild Dyaks 
of Borneo. 


work of a life is a memorial of death.” 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 31st of January. The 

proceedings in Congress have been thus far 
mainly preliminary, no definite action having as 
yet been reached in respect to the main topics of 
discussion. We therefore present a view of the 
present position of these questions, with abstracts 
of some of the leading speeches upon both sides : 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE STATES. 

The general course of proceedings in Congress 
shows that there is a wide divergence of opinions in 
the Republican Party as to the measures to be adopt- 
ed in regard to the States lately in insurrection. 
The general views of one branch of the party, of 
which Mr. Sumner in the Senate and Mr. Stevens 
in the House may be set down as exponents, are 
fairly embodied in the following resolution offered 
in the Senate by Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin: 

“ Whereas, The people of Virginia, of North Carolina, 
of South Carolina, of Georgia, of Florida, of Alabama, of 
Mississippi, of Louisiana, of Texas, of Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee, have heretofore declared their independence of the 
Government of the United States, have usurped authority 
denied to every State by the supreme law of the land, 
have abjured duties imposed upon every State by the same 
law, and have waged war against the United States, where- 
by the political functions formerly granted to those people 
have been suspended; and whereas such functions can 
not yet be restored to those people with safety to them- 
selves or to the nation; and whereas military tribunals are 
not suited to the exercise of civil authority ; therefore, 

** Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
fives in Congress assembled, That local Governments ought 
to be provisionally organized forthwith for the people in 
each of the districts named in the preamble hereto." 

The general views of the other branch of the 
party are embodied in an elaborate speech by Sen- 
ator Doolittle, also of Wisconsin, The prominent 
points are these: The question is, how many States 
now constitute the Union? 
those who agree with him say 36; others say 25, 
excluding 11 States, with a population of 10,000,000, 
and a territory greater than that of England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany together. The gen- 
eral Scope of the argument was that all these States 
were, and always had been, legally in the Union, 
and could by no act either of their own or of others, 
except that of a revolution successfully accomplish- 
ed by force, be removed from the Union. ‘ Two 
ideas, both radically false, brought on the civil war: 
Jirst, that the States had a right to secede; second, 
that slavery was a blessing. The surrender of these 
ideas by the South is now the basis of permanent 
peace.” 

The policy of the Government, Mr. Doolittle said, 
was clearly announced in President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of December 8, 1863, in which it was an- 
nounced that whenever the people of any of the 
insurrectionary States should re-establish a State 
Government which shall be republican, that Gov- 
ernment “shall be recognized as the true Govern- 
ment of the State, and the States shall receive there- 
under the benefits of the Constitutional provision 
which declares that ‘the United States shall guar- 
antee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and protect each of them against in- 
vasion.’” 
ber of the Cabinet; was sustained by the people at 
the next Presidential election; was reaffirmed by 
Mr. Lincoln in his last public speech, on the 11th 


The President and | 


This policy was approyed by every mem- | 


of April, 1865; and had been adopted and acted 
upon by Mr. Johnson in the measures which he had 
taken. 

All admitted, argued Mr. Doolittle, that the in. 
surrectionary States were once inthe Union. They 
could be got out of it only in one of three way s: 
(1.) By peaceable secession ; (2.) By successful rev- 
olution ; (3.) By being put out by act of Congress. 
All admitted that they had not gone out by either 
of the first two modes; and Mr. Doolittle proceed- 
ed to argue at length that they had not gone, and 
could not go, out by the third, which he designated 
‘the Sumner way for States to go out of the Union.” 
After denying that Congress had the right to put 
any State out of the Union, or to open the way for 
it to go out, Mr. Doolittle proceeds d to argue that 
it had never attempted to do this. He referred tc 
the prominent war measures adopted, commencing 
with the Act of July 13, 1861, which placed the 
whole military power of the nation in the hands of 
the President, and authorized him to prohibit com- 
mercial intercourse with the insurrectionary States 
so long, and no longer, ‘‘as the condition of hostil- 
ity shall continue ;” to the declaration of Congress, 
just after the battle of Bull Run, that the war was 
not présecuted for the purpose of conquest or subju- 
gation, or to overthrow or interfere with the insti- 
tutions of the States, but to ‘‘preserve the Union 
with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the sev- 
eral States unimpaired ;” and to the act of March 
5, 1862, which was not to take effect until a year 
after, in which the ratio of representation in Co 
gress of the several States was established, and in 
which all the insurrectionary States were included. 
The struggle during the war, he said, was not for 
the destruction of any State, but to decide whether 
certain States should bear allegiance to the Union 
or the Confederacy ; and when the latter went down 
these States became in fact, as well as in law, mem- 
bers of the Union. This branch of the argument 
was elaborated at great length. 

The insurrectionary States, Mr. Doolittle said, 
were found by our armies under martial law of the 
Confederate military forces ; when these were over- 
thrown martial law of the Union forces took its 
place; but this change did not destroy a State (say 
Georgia when it was overrun by Sherman), but 
changed the existing ruling power from the com- 
mander of the Confederate army to the commander 
of the Union army. But martial law belongs wholly 
to times of war. It is by its very nature despotic, 
and should cease when the necessity for it ceases. 
The same power which invested the President with 
full authority to carry on the war also invested him 
with authority to make peace. He was authorized 
to accept volunteers, who were to be ‘“‘ disbanded 
at the end of the war”—disbanded by the President, 
of course; and the end of the war was when ‘‘ the 
constitutional authority of the United States shall 

bbe re-established, and organized resistance to such 
authority shall no longer exist.” The President 
was to be the judge when this had been accom- 
plished. Congress ‘‘ empowered and required him 
to perform a twofold duty: one to make war, and 
the other to stop making war after itg end was reach- 
led.” The first of these great duties res->’ mainly 
| upon President Lincoln, the second mainly i. pon his 
| successor. 
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The terms which the President had a right to 
demand of the insurrectionary States and their peo- 
ple, as a condition precedent to peace and the with- 
drawal of the army, are thus stated by Mr. Doolittle: 


‘« First—And before all, and as the basis of all, unqual- 
ified submission to the Constitution of the United States, 
vnd all laws of Congress passed in pursuance thereof. 
Second—The annulling of all acts, laws, and proceedings 
by which the States made or prosecuted war against the 
I ane States, including the rebel debt. Third—Acqui- 
escence in the situation which the war has brought upon 
iene including the abolition of slavery, for and on ac- 
count of which they made the war; for ‘the sincerity of 

such acquiescence, ‘and as the supreme test of its good 
faith, the adoption of the Constitutional Amendment by 
which slavery, the cause of the war, is surrendered and 
made impossible, and liberty made sure, by being placed 
under the guardianship of Congress in every State and 
Territory forever. Fourth—The practical resumption of 
their political duties, upon those terms, as States of the 
Union.” 





These terms, he says, are substantially those an- 
nounced almost three years ago by President Lin- 
coln; they are the substance of those offered by 
President Johnson; several of the States have ac- 
cepted them; and the faith of the nation is pledged 
for their execution. The appointment of Provision- 
al Governors was no infringement upon these con- 
ditions; for they are in fact merely ‘‘ commissioners 
to propose terms of peace, or to see if peace had 
come in reality.” 

Having thus argued that these States are in the 
Union, and consequently entitled te be represented 
in Congress, Mr. Doolittle proceeded to speak of 
the claim to seats of the persons chosen. The sub- 
stance is, that if the elections were not properly 
held they are void; and if ineligible persons have 
been chosen, each House has a right to reject them. 
The objections to establishing Territorial Govern- 
ments in these States are thus summed up by him: 

“Tt would turn the North into a nation of slaveholders, 
the people of the South being made our slaves. This would 
very soon make the South not fit to be free, and we should 
become too much corrupted and demoralized by the exer- 
cise of such power to permit them to be free.—To hold 
them thus would require the presence of a large standing 
army, which if kept on foot for a long time is sure to un- 
dermine the virtue of republican institutions, and prepare 
the way for a concentrated despotism, perhaps an empire. 

-It would subject us to incalculable expense, which the 
financial situation of the country is in no condition to 
bear.—It would most disastrously affect our national 
credit, at home and abroad.—It would keep the question 
open, to be the source of ever-increasing irritation, until 
all hope of Union would be gone.” 


The following is the course of policy advocated 
by Mr. Doolittle and those who agree with him: 


“Tt is our duty and our best policy to carry out in good 
faith the terms of pacification tendered by President Lin- 
coln and President Johnson, and accepted by the mass of 
the people of the Southern States. Let us at once recog- 
nize them as States in the Union, entitled to representa- 
tion; and take up for consideration each State by itself, 
and inquire into the election returns and the qualific a- 
tions of those who claim the right to represent them, Let 
us begin with the State of Tennessee.” 





Several speeches have been made in reply to Mr. 
Doolittle, the most elaborate being on the 26th of 
January by Mr. Howe, the mover of the resolution. 
The leading points were: That there were in the 
South millions of people who had been changed by 
national decree from chattels to men, and there 
were others who had been changed from men to 
almost the condition of chattels because of their 
fidelity to the flag and Constitution of the country. 
These two classes deserved care and protection. 
They were not, in some respects, equals of other 
classes; but just because they were weaker Goy- 


| partment and the Commissi 


ernment should protectthem. The insurgent States 
were not destroyed by the war; they had destroyed 
themselves as States before the war. When South 
Carolina overthrew the authority of the United 
States she ceased to be a State, and her people be- 
came, in the eye of the law, criminals and felons. 
The war was over, but order was not yet restored, 
Providence had raised up for us 200,000 men, with- 
out whose aid peace might not have been re-es- 
tablished ; and it was our duty to see that they 
were not again trampled into the dust. He spoke 
for himself, not for Mr. Sumner, who had not in- 
dorsed the resolution, though its mover hoped that 
he would do so. The resolution embodied four 
propositions: (1.) That the functions of the States 
lately in rebellion had been suspended ; (2.) That 
the time for their reconstruction as States had not 
come ; (3.) That Military Governments were un- 
suited to the people of the South; and (4.) which 
followed logically from the other three, That Pro- 
visional Governments should be established. The 
first and third propositions were taken from the 
Me ssage of the President; so that, if he were look- 
ing for a godfather for the resolution, which he was 
not, he might call upon the President of the United 
States; he wished his proposition to fall through 
unless it was adopted by Congress. The first years 
of the war were spent in an effort to put down the 
rebellion in such a way as to leave no trace that 
there had ever been any rebellion. There was then 
no purpose to interfere with the political organiza- 
tion of the South, or with slavery, but it was in 
time found that there could be no peace except by 
whipping the enemies of the country. Even now, 
as he endeavored to show, the people of that sec- 
tion were disloyal, and were only kept in a state 
of obedience by the presence of the military force 
among them. He would keep them in a Territorial 
condition until a Congress, composed of loyal men, 
chose to admit them into the Union, 
THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 

In the Senate, Jan. 25, a Bill was passed by’a 
vote of 37 to 10, enlarging the powers of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. The text of the Bill is too long for 
reproduction here. The following is an abstract of 
its a 








$1.) The President may divide the region contain- 

me f. eedmen and refugees into districts, not excee ling 
twelve in number, and, with the consent of the Senate, 
may ap point an assistant — Sone r for each district 
(§ 2.) Each district may be divided into sub-districte, 
with a certain number of agents and other officials, and 
the President of the United States, through the War De- 
r, shall extend military 
jurisdiction and prote ction over all the employés, agents, 
and officers of this Bureau in the exercise of the duties 
imposed or autho rizes d by this Act, or the Act to which it 
is supple mentary.—(§ The Secretary of War may issue 
supplies, ete., for the relief of destitute and suffering freed- 
men, their wives, and children.—(§ 4.) The President may 
reserve from sale or exemption under the homestead or 
pre-emption law, for the use of freedmen and loyal refu- 
gees, 3,000,000 acres of unoccupied lands in the States of 
Florida, Mississippi, and Arkansas, to be let or sold to 
them in specified quantities and upon certain conditions. 
(§ 5.) The occupants of land under General Sherman's 

pre ns of Jan. 15, 1865, are confirmed in their possession 
for three years.—(§ 6.) Prescribes the manner in which 
lands may be purchased and asylums and schools estab- 
lished for freedmen and refugees in certain cases.—(§ T.) 
Provides that in any district where the ordinary course 
of judicial proceeding has been interrupted by the rebell- 
ion, or where any legal discrimination is made on account 
of color as to the rights of person or property, or as to the 
punishment inflicted for crime, the President of the United 
States, through the Commissioner, shall extend military 
protection and jurisdiction over all cases affecting euch 
persons so discriminated against.—(§ 8.) Any person with- 
in these districts who shall subject any person of color to 
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slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, or 
shall cause to be inflicted upon them any punishment oth- 
er than that imposed upon whites for any offense, ‘shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year, or both.’ This Bureau to have jurisdiction in 
all such case it such jurisdiction to cease ‘whenever 
the dis riminatio m on account of which it is conferred 
ceases; and in no event to be exercised in any State in 
which the ordinary course of judicial proceedings has not 
been interrupted by the rebellion: nor in any State after 
it shall have been fully restored in all its constitutional 
relations to the United States, and the courts of the States 
and of the United States within the same are not stopped 
or disturbed in the peaceable course of justice.’ ” 
AMEN THE 
A number of propositions to amend the Constitu- 
tion have been presented for the preliminary action 
of Congress. If two-thirds of each House ag 
upon any amendment, it is then submitted for the 
approval of the several States. If three-fourths of 
these accept it, it becomes a part of the Constitution. 
The following are the principal amendments thus 
far proposed : 


YDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION, 


ree 


In the Senat » Dee. 4, 


* Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
eral States which may be included within this Union ac- 
cording to the number of male citizens of the age of 21 
years hav ing in each State the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State 
ture. The actual enumeration of such citizens : 
made by the census of the United States. 


In the Senate, Dec. 1 


**The Union of the States, under this Constitution, is 
indissolable, and no State can absolve its citizens from 
the obligation of paramount allegiance to the United 
States. 

“No engagement or obligation incurred by any State, 
or by any number of States, or by any county, city, or 
other municipal corporation, to subvert, impair, or resist 
the authority of the United States, or to support, or aid 
any Legislature, Convention, or Body in hostility to such 
authority shall ever be held valid, or be assumed or sus- 
tained, in whole or part, by any State or by the United 
States.” 


In the Senate, 


“The National Debt is hereby declared to be of para- 
mount obligation, to which the faith of the nation is 
pledged; and Consrress shall not at any time do any thing 
directly or indirectly to impair this obligation in a ny part, 
but shall in all ways maintain it in full force and value. 

** Debts and liabilities incurred in aid of the rebellion, 
are without any just consideration, and void, and no tax, 
duty, or impost shall be laid, nor any appropriation of mon- 
ey be made, for the payment thereof.” 


1866, by Mr. Williams— 


1865, by Mr. Sumner— 


sev- 


risla- 


all be 


3, 1865, by Mr. Stewart— 


Jan. 5, 1866, by Mr. Sumner— 


In the Senate, Jan. 5, 


ment to any person or persons for or on account of the 
emancipation of any slave or slaves in the United States, 
and no appropriation shall ever be made by law of C 
gress for that purpose.”’ 

In the House, Dee. 11, 
the effect that— 


1865, by Mr. Jenckes, to 


**In elections for President and Vice-President, the bal- 
lots shall be cast directly for persons to fill these offices; 
and that all male citizens of the United States, of the age 
of 21 years, 
who shall have resided for one year in the State, and six 
months in the district where they shall offer to vote, shall 
be entitled to vote for President, Vice-President, and mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives.” 


In the House, Dec. 11, 1865, by Mr. Hubbard, to 
the effect that— 


‘* Every person who shall have served honorably in the 
army or navy of the United States during the late rebell- 
ion shall be entitled to vote for all Federal officers e'ective 
by the people; and that after 1870 no person other than 
the above, who can not read the Constitution of the United 
States, shall vote for Federal officers; and that after 1872 
Representatives in Congress from each State shall be in 


| whole population, exclusive of Indians not 


| ments, 


| ber of adult male voters, 


*“*No power shall exist in Congress to provide for pay- | 


| branch of the State Legislature: t} 


| vide for a census of such persons: the number of repre- 


not under conviction for infamous crime, and | 
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number of 


proportion to the 
vote.” 

In the House, 
the effect that— 


electors thus qu 


Dec. 11, 1865, by Mr. Delano, 


“It shall be the duty of each State to provide for the 
security, protection, and education of all its inhabita; 
without distinction; and that Congress shall have p 
to enforce this article whenever any State fails to ¢ 
with it.” 
In the House, Dec. 11, 1865, 
* All National and State laws shall be equally applica} 
to every citizen ; and no discrimination shall be made on 
account of race or color.” 


Dec. 


by Mr. Stevens— 


In the House, 11, 1865, 1 

‘*No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of thy 
United States but in consequence of appropriations mad 
by law, except that the inters 
States shall be paid as the it of any 
money in the Treasury, and to the exclusion of appropria- 
tions for any other purpose.” 


y Mr. Bingham— 


st on the debts of the United 


same becomes due ¢ 


These, and several other propositions to the same 
general purport, were refé rred to the appropriate 
On the 22d of January the Joint 
Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction reported, 
through Mr. Fessenden, in the Senate, and Mr. § 
vens, in the House, the following Amendment to 
the Constitution: 


committees, 


‘Representatives and direct taxes shall be apport 
among the several States which may be i clue d wit 
this Union according to their respective numbers, co 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding !n- 
dians not taxed: provided, that whenever the elective 
franchise shall be denied or abridged in any State on : 
count of race or color, all persons of such rac lor shall 
be excluded from the basis of representation.” 


In the House, several amendments to this reso- 
lution have been offered, the prominent points of 
which are: 

By Mr. Kelley, That representatives and d “ tax: rer n 
be apportioned among the several States acc gt 
cael: > t tl 
when in any State the elective franchise is denied to ar ny 
persons on account of race or color, such persons shall be 
excluded from the basis of representation. 

By Mr. Baker, That the basis of representation shall be 
all persons in each State; but that persons excluded by 
reason of race or color shall be also excluded from the basis 
of representation; and that there shall be no property 
qualification abridging the elective franchise, 

By Mr. Lawrence, it the resolution, and all amend- 
be referred to the Committee on Reconstruction, 
with instructions to report an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that taxation be according to the property 
in each State; and representation according to the num- 
citizens of the United States. 

By Mr. Eliot, That repress ntation be on the basis of all 
the population, excluding Indians not taxed ; and that the 
elective franchise shall not be abridged on account of race 
or color. 

By Mr. Schenck, That representatives shall be in pro- 
portion to the male citizens over twenty-one years of age, 
having the qualifications required for the most numerous 
1at Congress shall pro- 


sentatives not to exceed one for every 125,000 of actual 
population, but that each State shall have at least one 
Representative. 

By Mr. Broomall, That when in any State the right of 
suffrage shall be denied to any class of male citizens over 
twenty-one years of age, these persons shall be excluded 


from the basis of representation. 


And a proposition. said to have been suggested by the 
President, That Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States, according to the number of 


| qualified voters in each; and that direct taxes be appor- 


tioned according to the value of all taxable property in 
pach. 

Mr. Raymond, on the 29th of January, spoke at 
length on these proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. He thought that the Committee on Re- 
construction had exceeded their powers in reporting 









to 
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an amendment to the Cons titution instead of mere- 
ly reporting r upon the question of re prese ntation. 
While he recognized the wisdom with which the 
C vonstitution had been framed, he also recognized 
» propriety of amendments to meet the change of 
ircumstances; for instance, in the two-thirds repre- 
ition allowed for 2,000,000 who were once slaves. 
is was an inequality which demanded correction, 
if one could be found not worse than the evil itself. 
He objected to the amendments which proposed to 
make voters alone the base of representation. It 
was a fundamental principle in all free governments 
that all who are the subjects of law should be rep- 
resented in the enactment and execution of the laws. 
The propositions to exclude from the basis of repre- 





sentation all persons of a class any portion of which | 


were denied the elective franchise was also unwise. 
It held out no inducements to enfranchise any por- 
tion of the colored race. He believed that this 
proposition was a part of a scheme to reconstruct 
the Government on the basis that the insurgent 
States had forfeited all rights as such, and were re- 
duced to the condition of unorganized territory, the 
people thereof being simply vanquished enemies, 
8 ‘bject to the will of the conqueror. He utterly 
denied the fact of such subjugation, and entered into 
an elaborate argument to show that these States 


had never ceased to be such within the scope of in- | 


ternationallaw. Their passage of acts of Secession 
did not take them out of the Union; their making 
war upon the United States did not take them out. 


number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed; provided whenever the elective franchise shall be 
denied or abridged in any State on account of race or col- 
1 persons therein of such race or color shall be ex- 
cluded from the basis of representation.” 











Mr. Stevens, the Chairman of the Committee, 
demanded the previous question, which, shut off 
further debate; he, however, by the "3 of the 
House, having an hour in which to make the clos- 
ing speech. He said that our fathers had made a 
declaration of Independence, which they intended to 
be the foundation of our Government; and by that 
every mau would have been equal before the law ; 
but when they came to reduce its principles to order, 
in the shape of organic law, then * the institution 
of slavery, hot from hell, appeared among them, in- 
creasing in volume since that time, and obstructing 
all their movements and acts;” but rather than 
have no harmony they compounded their principles 
for what they believed a greater good, believing 
that in a short time the Constitution would be puri- 
fied from slavery. The question now, said Mr, S., 
was, ‘“ When every thing was in our power, when 
the rebels had lifted their parricidal hands against 
the country, had been vanquished, and had cut them- 
selves off from every right by the law of nations, 
and repudiated the Constitution of the United States, 
should they so rebuild the sacred edifice as to place 
it on a broad foundation of human rights, or cut off 


| ‘ : : 
|} a portion of those rights, and crush beneath their 


| 
} 


If the rebellion had been put down in six months | 


no one would have contended that the States were 
out of the Union. But the duration of the war 
made no difference. If indeed the war had been 

ccessful, th “y WO ild have gone out by force. It 
was the result, not the duration, of the war which 
decided the question whether they were in or out 
of the Union. There was nothing practical in the 
talk about exacting guarantees from the South, 


such as the repudiation of the Confederate, and the | 


non-repudiation of the Federal, debt. There was 
no danger that a dollar of the former would evgr be 
paid; and the security of the latter rested not upon 
any such guarantee, but upon laws imposing taxes 
for its payment. He combated earnestly the propo- 
sition to hold these States as provincial depend- 
encies. No such outrage had been perpetrated in 
the history of the world for a thousand years. “ If,” 
said he, 


| ileges of that body. 


feet four millions of immortal beings? This was 
the question presented to them, and yet they were 
told no amendment was necessary.” Alluding to 
the proposed amendment said to have been sug- 
gested by the President, Mr. Stevens said that this, 
put forth at a time when the House was legislating 
on the question, was in direct violation of the priv- 
Made in that way, a few cen- 


| turies ago, to P arliament by a British king r, it would 


| mond, of New York; 


have cost him his head.—The resolution passed the 
House by 120 to 46, being more than the requi- 
site two-thirds vote. With the single exception of 
Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, all those who voted in 
the affirmative are classed with the Republican 
Party. Of those who voted against it all are Dem- 
ocrats except the following Republicans: Bald- 
win and Eliot, of Massachusetts; Hale and Ray- 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island; 


| Latham and Whaley, of West Virginia; Noell, of 


. . | Missouri ; 
“we deal with them in that form we shall | 


simply justify the course they have taken, and a | 


repetition of that course in future.” 
submitted the following points : 


“(1.) That we ought to accept the status of the South- 
ern States as having resumed, under the President's guid- 
ance, their functions of self-government in the Union,— 
(2.) That the House should decide on the admission of 
Representatives by districts, admitting none but loyal men 
who can take the oath prescribed, holding all others as dis- 
a ialified ; the Senate acting in the same way in regard to 
the representatives of States.—(3.) That we should pro- 
vide by law for giving to the freedmen of the South all 
the rights of citizens in courts of law and elsewhere.—(4.) 
i:xclude from Federal offices the leading actors in the re- 
bellion.—©.) Adopt such amendments to the Constitution 
as may seem wise to Congress and to the States, acting 
freely and without coercion.—(6.) Take such measures of 
precaution as will pre 
republican form of government.” 












The resolution was then referred back to the 


Mr. Raymond | 


Phelps, of Maryland ; Randall, Rous- 
seau, Shanklin, ard Smith, of Kentucky. 
PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS. 

In the Senate, January 29, Mr. Trumbull called 
up a bill previously offered by him, to protect all 
persons in the enjoyment of their civil rights, and 
to furnish means for their vindication. The text 


| of the bill is very long; the following are its lead- 


ent the overthrow in any State of a | r } 
| tracts, to sue, be parties, and give evidence, to inherit, 


ing points : 


“ There shall be no discrimination in civil rights or im- 
munities among the inhabitants of any State or Territory 
of the United States on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of slavery; but the inhabitants of every race 
and color, without regard to any previous condition of 





| slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 


for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall have the same right to make and enforce con- 


| purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey real and personal 


Committee on Reconstruction, who on the 31st re- | 


ported it back, amended, so as to read thus: 
‘*Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 

eral States which may be included within this Union, ac- 

cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole 





property, and full and equal benefit of all laws and pro- 
ceedings for the security of person and property, and shall 
be subject to like punishment, fines, and penalties, and to 
none other, any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or cus- 
tom to the contrary notwithstanding. The remainder of 
the bill prescribes punishments for the violation of the 
above provisions by fine and imprisonment.” 
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Mr. Trumbull offered an ame alent, inserting at 
the commencement of the bill the followi ing clause : 

**All persons of African descent, born in the United 
States, are hereby declared to be citizens of the United 
States." 

Mr. Trumbull spoke at length in favor of this 
bill. H@said that the bill was necessary to give 
practical effect to the Amendment made to the Con- 
stitution, which declared all the inhabitants of the 
United States to be free. Of what use, he asked, 
was this, while many who were affected by it were 
denied all means of availing themselves of its bene- 
fits? Of what avail was the other declaration of 
the Constitution, declaring that the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges of citi- 
zens of the several States, to a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, 


Carolina to escape personal violence? Of what avail 
will be the Act abolishing Slavery, if the late slave- 
holding States shall still be permitted to deny to 
persons of African descent the great essentials of 
freedom? In some States, he said, free negroes 
were prohibited by law from entering the State, uri- 
der penalty of being sold into slavery ; those resid- 
ing there could not travel from county to county 
without a pass; and any one exercising the func- 
tions of a minister of the Gospel was liable to be 
punished with the whip. The measure under con- 
sideration was designed to protect colored persons 
against such legislation, and all other which dis- 
criminates against them in the matter of civil and 
personal rights. The basis of the bill was in the 


rican descent born in the United States are citizens 
thereof; and that no discrimination should be made 
against them either in respect to civil rights or the 
punishment for offenses, on account of color. The 
remainder of the bill was designed to give practical 
to section. Mr. 
length that Congress had the right to pass such a 
bill; for, being invested by the Constitution with 
the power of abolishing Slavery by appropriate leg- 
islation, it had, of consequence, power to abolish 
laws which deprive a freeman of his rights, and so 
practically = a him to Slavery. Surely, said 
Mr. Trumbull, it can not be unconstitutional, now 
that Slavery is abolished, to enact as severe penal- 
ties against those who attempt to reduce freedmen 
to Slavery, as were, Constitutioyally enacted, as is 
against those who while it 
tempted to make them free. 
tion, by what authority Congress could make per- 
sons of African descent citizens of the United States, 
if they were not such now? Mr, Trumbull replied, 


effect this 


claimed, existed at- 


that Congress could do so under its Constitutional | 


authority to establish uniform laws of naturaliza- 
tion. He believed that this bill contained all that 
was necessary to secure equality in civil rights, 
through the Federal courts, to all persons in the 
United States. 

Mr. Saulsbury, in reply, said that he considered 
this bill as more dangerous to civil liberty than any 
one ever before introduced into the Senate. The | 
Constitutional Amendment gave no power to pass 
such a law. If that Amendment, instead of abol- 
ishing slavery, had abolished all distinctions of 
color, then such an enactment might be justified ; 
but that Amendment did nothing vo the slave but to 
remove the burden of servitude froh him. It was 
about time, Mr. Saulsbury thought, that we heard 
no more about tears for the poor slave; he had seen 


who, for undertaking to assert a Constitu- | 
tional right in the courts, had to flee from South | 


} and all laws of the 


| polygamy, 


In answer to a ques- | 


more cause in the last few years to shed tears 
the poor white man. He believed, although such 
might not be the intention of its advocates, that the 
bill would be construed to grant the right of suffrage. 
to negroes in the States. If, said Mr. Sauls bury, 
the President should sign this bill and that for ti 
enlargement of the Freedmen’s Bureau, he woul d 
sign two Acts more dangerous to liberty and more 
disastrous to the country than all the Acts that had 
been passed from the foundation of the Government 
to the present time. 


or 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE 

In the House, Jan. 18, was passed, a vo 
116 to 54, the following bill, pct s the t 
of suffrage in the District of Columbia to person 
of color: 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rept e8¢ 
tives of the United States of America in Congress ass 
bled, That from all laws and parts of laws, and pres 
ing the qualifications of electors for any office in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, the word ‘ white’ be and the same her 
vy is st en out; and that from and after the pa 
of this Act no person shall be disqualified from vo 
any election held in the said District on account o -- ec 

** And be it further enacted, That all Acts of 
State of Maryland in force in sa 
trict, and all ordinances of Washington and Geor 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, gre 
repealed and annulled.” 


IN THE <ep 


here! 


Among other measures upon which action mor 
or less definite has been taken is a resolution passed, 
Jan. 8, in the House, 94 to 37, that the ‘* 
| force should not be withdrawn from the seceding 
States until the two Houses of Congress shall hav: 


military 


‘ : i : | ascertained that their further presence there is no 
first section, which provides that all persons of Af- | 


longer necessary.”—A resolution to the effect that 
like its twin brother slavery, should | 

Swept from the territories of the Republic, if it 
should require the whole power of the Government 


to do so; and directing an inquiry into the conduct 


. | of certain Government officials in Utah.—A resolu- 
Trumbull argued at | 


tion passed, 107 to 32, ‘‘ That the House have an 
abiding confidence in the President, that in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, he will co-operate with Con- 
gresg in restoring to equal position and rights with 
| the other States in the Union all the States lately 
in insurrection.” —The Military bill, introduced into 
the Senate by Mr. Wilson, fixes the peace estab- 
| lishment of the army at seven regiments of artillery 
(one to be of colored troops), ten regiments of cav- 
and sixty of infantry; the bill provides for 
one Lieutenant-General, five Major-Generals, and 
ten Brigadier-Generals.—A resolution was passed, 
120 to 13, commending the action of the President 
in refusing to accept the present of a carriage and 
horses, and condemning the practice of subordinates 
in giving presents to their superior officers, upon 
| whom they depend for appointments and promotion. 


alry, 


THE REVENUE SYSTEM. 

A special Commission, consisting of David A. 
Wells, Stephen Colwell, and S. S. Hayes, was ap- 
pointed in March to revise the whole revenue sys- 

tem of the United States. This Commission has 
presented an elaborate Report. Some of the prin- 
| cipal features of this Report are: The reduction, as 
| rapidly as possible, of taxes which tend to check de- 
| velopment, and the retention of those which fall 
chiefly upon realized wealth; and that a policy should 
be adopted, looking at a future time to the entire 
exemption of the manufacturing industry of the 
country, with the exception of distilled liquors, tobac- 
| co, and a few other articles, from all direct taxation ; 
| and in the mean while that the tax be levied upon the 
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articles as complete, instead of, as at present, upon 
the separate materials and processes. That the di- 
rect tax on books be remitted ; that yor tax on dis- 
tilled liquors be $1 a gallon inste ad of $2, as at pres- 
ent. That #1000 inst ead of $600 income be exempt, 
id all excess above that be taxed uniformly. To 


an 
provide for the deficiency occasioned by these re- 


q ictions, the main means suggested is a tax of five 
ents a pound upon cotton, to be paid by the man- 
wcturer or shipper. This, it is estimated, will 
produce $40,000,000. They give the following es- 
timate of the revenue from the several sources, for 
the fiscal year ending June, 1867. 


From customs $130,000,000 

From excise, Viz. : 
Distilled spirits 
Fermented liquors ... 
Tobacco and its manuf: 
Cotton (Taw) 
Coal oil, refined pe trol eum, ete. 
Spirits of turpentine and 1 


$40,000,000 
5.000.000 
18,000,000 
40,000,000 
38,000,000 
2,000,900 
15,000,000 
40,000,000 
2.000.000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
9.000.000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 


“tures 


108,000,000 


108,000,000 
21,000,000 


$367, 000,000 


Adding to the foregoing about $68,000,000 now 
derived from sources not here enumerated, it 
timated that a gross revenue of $435,000,000 may 
be realized in that year, being 135,000,000 above 
the estimated expenditures, They suggest that 
$50,000,000 could be set apart for the reduction of 
the principal of the public debt, and then a reduc- 
tion of $85,000,000 be made in taxation. They 
recommend as an initial measure that the taxes 
upon domestic articles, such as furniture, carriages, 
and plate, and that upon repairs, should be abol- 
ished. While, however, the Commission estimate 
that $50,000,000 per annum might now be set 
apart toward the payment of the national debt, 
they do not recommend that it should be done. In 
their judgment, for the present, the surplus should 
be deducted from the taxation now levied. They 
believe that if industry is untrammeled, the rate 
of taxes which would now produce $30 0,000,000, 
would in 1875 produce double that sum.—The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in transmitting this Report 
to Congress, approves of the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, ‘‘ with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the one in regard to the time at which 
the payment of the principal of the public debt 
should be commenced.” 


is es- 


TRIAL OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

In = to a request from the Senate, the 
President, January 10, sent in a Message, accom- 
panied by Reports from the Secretary of War and 
the Attorney-General, relating to the trial of Jef- 
ferson Davis. The following are paragraphs from 
the Report of the Attorney-General : 

“When the war was at its crisis, Jefferson Davis, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the insurgents, and 
others were taken prisoners by the military force of the 
United States. Until peace shall come, in fact and in 
law, they can be rightfully held as prisoners of war. 
have ever thought that trials for high treason can not be 
had before a military commission. The civil courts have 
alone jurisdiction of that crime. The question arises 
where and when the trials shall be held. The Constitution 
declares that they must be held in ‘the district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed.’""—The Attorney- 
General dissents from the view that ‘*the Commander-in- 
Chief of the rebel armies should be regarded as construct- 


oo” 
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fone present with all the aetna who prosecuted hos- 
tilities and made raids upon the Northern and Southern 
borders of the loyal S¥ates;" and therefore he “had net 
advised the President to cause criminal proceedings to be 
instituted against Jefferson Davis or any others in Stat 
or districts in which they were not actually present dur- 
ing the prosecution of hostilities. The Attorn y- 
eral thinks that the prominent persons who were actu- 
nt at the invasion of Maryland and Pennsy! 

» subsequently received military oles upon tl 
surrender of the armies, have there ) ultimate protec- 
tion against prosecutions for high treason, yet he consider 
that it would be ‘*a violation of the paroles to pr 
those persons for crimes before the il 
Government has proclaimed that th 
pressed.” He thinks Mr. Davis and som 
be tried “in some of the States or dist : 
they in person committed crimes with which they may be 
cl od.” But “none of the Justices of tl ipreme¢ 
Court have held courts in those districts.” and until the 
courts are open he thinks the alleged criminals can not 
be properly tried. He says, in conclusion: ‘I think it is 
the plain duty of the President to cause criminal prosecu- 
tions to be instituted before the proper tribunals, and at 
all proper times, against some of those who were mainly 
instrumental in inaugurating, and most conspicuous 
conducting, the late hostilities. I should regard it as 
direful calamity if many whom the sword has spared the 
law should spare also; but I would deem it 
ful calamity still if the Executive, in perfi 
stitutional duty of bringing these pers« 
of justice to answer for their crimes, s 
plain meaning of the Constitution, or infr 
particular the living spirit of that document 


secute 


” more dire- 


in the least 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The correspondence between Mr. Adams, 
Minister to Great Britain, and the British Govern- 
ment, in relation to the depredations of Anglo-Con- 
federate cruisers has been continued. The recent- 
ly published correspondence relates in part to the 
rescue of some of the crew of the 
Deerhound. This is justified by the 
ernment. The main subject, however, 
dations of the Shenandoah, for which 
says explicitly: ‘* My Gove rnment ¢ lair 
to that of Great Britain for indemnification 
that have been occasioned by her depredations.” 
And subsequently, when the vessel came within 
British waters, Mr. Adams asked the British Goy- 
ernment to take possession of her, and to hold her 
crew in arrest. The Earl of Clarendon, who sue- 
ceeded Earl Russell in the Foreign Office, acceded 
to the first demand but refused to accede to the last. 
Whereupon Mr. Adams (Nov. 14) acknowledged 
satisfaction with the first procedure but expressed 
his ‘‘disappointment at the manner in which Her 
Majesty's Government had decided to treat the per- 
sons who have been engaged in thet rious trans- 
actions perpetrated by that vessel.” The Earl of 
Clarendon replied (Nov. 18), justifying the course of 
the British Government on the ground that the crew 
of the Shenandoah ‘‘ were all foreigners, and that 
there were none known to be British subjects on 
board ; whereupon they were all landed with their 
effects.” The correspondence was carried on at 
great length; the upshot being that the British 
Government still decline¢ 10 consider itself respon- 
sible for any depredations committed by Confederate 
cruisers, built, equipped, and manned mainly in and 
from England; and Mr. Adams formally declined to 
accede to the proposition for a commission to con- 
sider other ex- 
cluded, 

Some important correspondence between the Sec- 
retary of State and the French Governiment in rela- 
tion to Mexican affairs has been published. Mr. 
Seward wrote (Nov. 6) to Mr. Bigelow, our Minis- 
ter to France, that ‘‘ the presence and operations of 
a French army in Mexico, and the maintenance of 


our 


1/ahama by the 
British Gov- 
is the de 
Mr. Adams 
us to lool 
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grievances, these being expressly 
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an authority there, resting upon force, and not the 
free-will of the people of Mexigg, is a cause of seri- 
ous concern to the United States. M. Montholon, 
the French Minister at Washington, furnished to 
Mr. Seward (Nov. 29) a copy of a dispatch from M. 
Druyn de Lhuys, the Foreign Minister, in which he 
says that the French Government wished the day 
to speedily come when the last French soldier should 
leave Mexico; that what was asked of the Govern- 
ment of the United States was, that it should not 
“impede the consolidation of the new order of 
things in Mexico; and the best guarantee would be 
the recognition of the Emperor Maximilian by the 
Federal Government.” Mr. Seward replied (Dee. 
6), that 


** The real cause of our national discontent is that the 
French army which is now in Mexico is invading a domes- 
tic republican government there which was established by 
her people, and with whom the United States sympathize 
most profoundly, for the avowed purpose of suppressing it, 
and of founding upon its ruins a foreign monarchical gov- 
ernment, whose presence there, so long as it should en- 
dure, could not but be regarded by the people of the United 
States as injurious and menacing to their own chosen and 
endeared republican institutions.” And that ‘* We have 
constantly maintained, and still feel bound to maintain, 
that the people of every State on the American continent 
have a right to secure for themselves a republican gov- 
ernment if they choose; and that the interference of for- 
eign States to prevent the enjoyment of such institutions 
deliberately established, is wrongful, and in its effects an- 
tagonistical to the free and popular government existing 
in the United States... And therefore the Government of 
the United States hopes that France “ may find it com- 
patible with its best interests and its high honor to with- 
draw from its aggressive attitude in Mexico within some 
convenient and reasonable time, and leave the people of 
that country to the free enjoyment of the system of repub- 
lican government which they have established for them- 
selves,” 


Mr. Bigelow was (December 16) instructed to in- 
form the Government of France : 


“ First: That the United States earnestly desire to con- 
tinue and cultivate sincere friendship with France.—Sec- 
ond; That this policy would be brought into imminent 
jeopardy unless France could deem it consistent with her 
interests and honor to desist from the prosecution of armed 
intervention in Mexico to overthrow the domestic repub- 
lican Government existing there, and to establish upon 
its ruins the foreign monarchy which has been attempted 
to be inaugurated in the capital of that country.” 


The Fenian quarrel has assumed a new shape. 
A Convention, comprising 500 delegates, met in 
New York on the 2d of January, and passed a reso- 
lution to the effect that any person who did not 
recognize its authority on the dispute, and submit 
his judgment to its decision, ‘‘ ceases ipso fucto to 
be a Fenian, and for his contumacy shall be cut off 


from the Brotherhood.” In this body the O’Ma- 
hony party seemed to have it their own way, and 
the members of the ‘‘Senate” refused to present 
themselves for trial. ‘‘ President” O’Mahony, how- 
ever, preferred charges of ‘‘ perfidy” and ‘‘ violation 
of the Constitution” against the Senate, the mem- 
bers of which were found guilty, and declared un- 
worthy of any longer holding a position in the Fe- 
nian ranks. A new Constitution was also adopted, 
in which the offices of ‘‘ President” and ‘‘ Senators” 
were abolished; the chief officer being styled the 
‘* Head Centre.” A letter was read from James Ste- 
phens, C. E. I. R., charging the Senate with treach- 
ery, approving the course of O'Mahony, and appoint- 
ing him ‘“ Representative and Financial Agent of 
the Irish Republic in the United States, Canada, 
ete.” The Roberts party, however, still maintain 
that they alone are the genuine Fenians, and inti- 
mate that the letter of Stephens, if genuine, was 
o' tained by misrepresentation. 
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SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico the intelligence is too vague and 
contradictory to warrant its reproduction at len; eth 
Its general purport is that the foreign troops 
Maximilian, though generally successful in actual 
fighting, are greatly harassed by guerrilla warfare 
on the part of the Republicans. On the borders of 
Texas there is an unquiet feeling which threatens 
at any moment to break out into actual hostilities 
On the 4th of January a party of filibusters under 
‘* General” Crawford, crossed the Rio Grande, and 
captured Bagdad, a small place not far from Mata- 
moras. According to report he asked and received 
a force from General Weitzel to protect the place 
from pillage. Crawford was subsequently arrested 
by General Sheridan. The latest reports locat 
President Juarez near Chihuahua, whence he ha 
been driven by an Imperialist force. 

The war oa the P/ata continues, the Paraguayans 
still falling back before the Allies. Both ari 
are represented to have suffered greatly from 
ease and privation. Lopez charges the Allies with 
conducting the war in a barbarous manner, and 
threatens to retaliate. President Mitre, of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, denies the allegations, and warns 
Lopez not to carry his threats into execution. 

In Chili the first actual hostilities have resulted 


a 


| against the Spaniards, their frigate the Virjen d 


Covadonga having been captured on the 25th of No- 
vember by the Chilean steamer Esmeralda. The 
Spanish Admiral Pareja took this misfortune so 
much to heart that he committed suicide. 
EUROPE. 

An insurrection has broken out in Spain. Whet 
it is a mere pronunciamiento against an unpopular 
ministry or a serious revolt we have as yet no means 
of ascertaining. At its head appears to be General 
Prim, one of the most distinguished of Spanish com- 
manders. According to the vague accounts allowed 
to be transmitted, several regiments broke out into 
mutiny early in January, and are reported to have 
gained some successes, and Madrid was placed un- 
der martial law, and the Queen, who was on he 
way back from a visit to France, was stopped by a 
telegram from the Ministers, warning her not to 
leave France. The following proclamation, to 
which we find no date, was issued by General Prim: 

* Spantarps !—We have arrived at the terrible moment 
in which revolution is the only resource of the nation and 
the main duty of honorable men. I am at the head of 
considerable military forces, and a great number of armed 
countrymen hasten on all sides to fight under my orders 
for the cause of freedom and our fatherland. My banner 
is the last manifesto of the Progressista Central Commit- 
tee. With it in my hand I will fight with my wonted 
valor against the Government which dishonors us al 1 
and ruins us at home, to the point of making us a laugh- 
ing-stock among foreign nations, and bringing us to the 

e of a shameful bankruptcy. Soldiers—who have al- 

ready fought under my orders—you are aware that I have 
never forsaken you, and that if you stand by me in this 
enterprise I shall know how to lead you, first showing you 
the path to victory and next remunerating your endeavors. 
Fellow-citizens, men of honor, aid me, you too, to bring to 
a happy end a political revolution which may do away 
with the necessity of that social revolution with which we 
are threatened. Spaniards, hurrah for liberty, for th 
programme of the Central Progressista Committee, for the 
constituent Cortes! JUAN Prim.” 

In Great Britain there is renewed alarm on ac- 
count of the Fenians. On the 13th of January Dub- 
lin and the Counties of Tipperary and Waterford 
were “proclaimed under the Arms Bill,” nearly 
equivalent to placing them under martial law. In 
London extra guards were posted around the Cus- 
tom-house and Government offices. 





Chitur’s 


HE following anecdote of the late President 

Lincoln has never been published, I think, 
and unlike, perhaps, some of the stories attributed 
to him, is an actual fact, for I have it from one who 
was present at the time and sat next the hero. 

During Mr. Lincoln's practice of his profession 
of the law, long bere he was thought of for Pres- 
ident, he was attending the Circuit Court which 
met at Bloomington, Illinois. The Prosecuting At- 
torney. a lawyer by the name of Lamon, was a man 
of great physical strength, and took particular pleas- 
ure in athletic sports, and was so fond of wrestling 
that his power and experience rendered him a for- 
midable and generally successful opponent. One 
pleasant day in the fall Lamon was wrestling near 
the court-house with some one who had challenged 
him to a trial, and in the scuffle made a large rent 
in the rear of his unmentionables. Before he had 
time to make any change he was called into court 
to take up acase. The evidence was finished, and 
Lamon got up to address the jury, and having on a 
somewhat short coat his misfortune was rather ap- 
parent. One of the lawyers, for a joke, started a 
subscription paper, which was passed from one mem- 
ber of the bar to another as they sat by a long table 
fronting the bench, to buy a pair of pantaloons for 
Lamon, ‘the being,” the paper said, ‘‘a poor but 
worthy young man.” Several put down their names 
with some ludicrous subscription, and finally the 
paper was laid by some one in front of Mr. Lincoln, 
on a plea that he was engaged in writing at the 
time. He quietly glanced over the paper, and im- 
mediately took up his pen and wrote after his name, 
‘‘T can contribute nothing fo the end in view.” 

A TRAVELER said in company that he passed 
through a country where the cabbages grew so large 
that ten thousand soldiers could easily encamp un- 
der the leaves. Another of the company added 
that, while traveling in a far country, they were 
making an immense copper kettle, and ten thou- 
sand workmen employed upon it were placed at 
such distances from each other that they could not 
hear their hammers. The gentleman who told the 
cabbage story inquired what they were going to do 
with such a big kettle? ‘‘To boil your cabbage 
in!” was the quiet reply. 

In Sandusky City, Ohio, there is, or was, a cer- 
tain presiding elder of the Methodist Church, who 
was a great Democratic politician. During the 
first years of the war the citizens called a war meet- 
ing irrespective of party. After speeches, they ap- 
pointed a committee to draft resolutions; and on 
that committee was the elder. He rose and begged 
to be excused, saying, ‘It did not seem fit for men 
in his profession to be mingling in political mat- 
ters.” The motion was made to let him off, when 
Homer Goodwin rose and said he would like to tell 
a story first. 

He said: ‘* Where he came from, ‘ Down East,’ 
they had always been represented in the Legisla- 
ture by lawyers. The people were dissatisfied, and 
determined to object to any lawyer receiving the 
nomination. The Convention came on in due time, 
when among other candidates named was a lawyer. 
He was opposed at once; but a friend arose, and 
wished the Convention to understand that his friend 


Drawer, 


was indeed somewhat of a lawyer, but not enough to 
hurt him ad ’ 

Mr. G. sat down amidst great applause, and the 
elder was not excused. 

From Omaha, Nebraska, writes a law-maker: 

Funny things happen in this world, but I never 
laughed more than to-day, during the discussion in 
the Legislative Assembly of Nebraska on an amend- 
ment to the election law, wherein it was proposed 
to provide that a person challenged for disloyalty 
should swear that he had not aided and abetted the 
rebellion before being permitted to vote or hold 
oftice. One gentleman rose in his place and charged 
upon the proposed amendment. Saidhe: “If you 
tack this addition on to the oath, the next thing 
will be to tack on the Lord’s Prayer; Thou shalt 
steal; Thou shalt not commit adultery—and 
all the rest of it!” 


not 


Ix Marion, Ohio, an aged gentleman, now resid- 
ing there at his ease, relates the following story of 
himself with much 
early enterprise : 

More than fifty, years ago he left a remote village 
in Vermont, a verdant juvenile, to ‘‘seek his for- 
tune,” with a capital of twenty-five cents (all in 
pennies), bound for Hartford, Connecticut. He 
reached the mouth of White River, took passage on 
the top of a load of boards in one of Justin and 
Elias Lyman’s scows, and reached “ old Hartford” 
in ten days, with his capital untouched. After a 
general view of the streets and houses, big and lit- 
tle, and to fully store his mind for future life he 
entered the Museum, where he spent the day in 
devouring its contents, and left with the privilege 
of returning without charge; but the next morn- 
ing discovered he had learned enough, seen the 
elephant, and parted with all his capital ; when the 
idea struck him that something else must be done 
before he could be President of the United States. 
The resolution was immediately taken to look for 
employment, and he started to scour Main Street, 
by entering every store, down on one side and up 
on the other, until he fell into the book-store of 
Hale and Hosmer, who, for some cause that he 
could never account for, engaged him “ on trial.” 
He went on finely, and he grew amazingly, until 
one morning a gentleman whom he took for a farmer 
came in and inquired for ‘‘Goldsmith’s Greece,” 
and was answered that such articles were not kept 
in book-stores; and, assuming a slight swell, took 
the gentleman to the door, and pointed out to 
him a sign of ‘* John Hall, Goldsmith,” where he 
would find the desired oil, and complacently wish- 
ing each other good-morning, with a promise to call 
again when Mr. Hale returned. Mr. Hale did soon 
come in, to whom the whole transaction was re- 
hearsed, with a little pride and plenty of conceit ; but 
Mr. Hale, with no little restrained mirth, produced 
a splendid volume of that work from the shelves, to 
the great confusion of his clerk ; and the ‘‘ country 
gentleman” soon after appearing at the front-door, 
the clerk retired at the back-door, perfectly,cured 
of conceit for life. 


zest, as an illustration of his 


Docror Sri, a physician of this city, says that 
as he was going down the Mississippi, some years 
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since, on a steamer whose engine was upon the deck, 
he sauntered in that vicinity to the working of the 
machinery. Near by stood a man apparently bent 
upon the same object. In a few moments a squeak- 
ing noise was heard on the opposite side of the en- 
gine. Seizing the oil-can (a gigantic one, by-the- 
way), the engineer sought out the dry spot, and to 
prevent further noise of that kind liberally applied 
the contents of his can to every joint. All went 
well for a while, when the same squeaking was 
heard in another direction. The oiling process was 
repeated and quiet restored; but as the engineer 
was coming quietly around toward the spot occupied 
by the Doctor and the stranger, he heard another 
squeak. This time he detected the true cause of 
of the difficulty. The stranger was a ventriloquist. 
Walking directly up behind him, he seized the as- 
tonished joker by the back of the neck, and emp- 
tied the contents of the can down his spine. 

‘*There!’’ said he; ‘“‘I don't believe that old 
engine will squeak again!” 

Tue unmerciful “ sell’? which the “ Old Cap” 
(our worthy A. Q. M.) perpetrated upon his friend 
Frank, in December, respecting the counting of the 
mules in the saw-mill, has been ‘borne by the latter 
with becoming fortitude and forbearance. Frank 
takes the ground that *‘ what’s sauce for the goose 
is also sauce for the gander ;” and firmly believes 
that the following equation of the account does him- 
self justice at least. [By way of prelude I would 
here remark that of late Assistant Quarter-Masters 
in this Department are required to make to the 
Chief Quarter-Master many Special Reports not de- 
manded formerly; and if a mail arrives without 
bringing with it an order for still another, it is an 
exception, and a cause of congratulation among the 
clerks and all concerned. After a lot of papers 
have been made up, it is customary here for the 
clerk making them to pass one at a time to the Cap- 
tain for signature; and whenever a document with 
which he is not familiar is placed before him, he not 
unfrequently remarks, ‘‘ Another Special! Report, I 
suppose ?””] 

Not long since a party of officers and others were 
assembled for a little fun, and the Captain could not 
forego the temptation to twit Frank about counting 
the mules; whereupon Frank rallied, and placed his 
huge antagonist hors du combat in the following su- 
perb style: 

“Oh yes! it’s all well enough for you to talk 
about counting mules, after doing what you did the 
other day!” Ofcourse every body was on the qui 
vive to know what was coming, and Frank contin- 
ued: “‘ Why, ‘Old Cap’ was signing a lot of papers, 
and just as he had put the finishing touch to the last 
one, and was about to remove his ‘specs,’ M——, 
the clerk, having opened a Bible at the last page, 
placed it before him. Down went the official sig- 
nature on the ‘ fly-leaf’ quicker than a flash, and 
after running his eye up and down the printed page 
opposite a time or two, quite indifferently, the Cap- 
tain carelessly shoved the book aside, with the oth- 
er documents, exclaiming, as he did so, ‘ Another 
Special Report, I suppose !’”’ 

Frank is not quite sure that he has got even, but 
has concluded to take his chances on it. 


““Otp Grove,” as he is familiarly called (Cap- 
tain of Company —), is what might be termed a 
droll ’un. Longitudinally speaking he is a tall 
specimen, and usually wears a very long counte- 


nance, behind which is concealed an unlimited { 

of dry wit. When in company he seldom ever ga 
much, but when his face does open something js 
sure to come. 

For several months past his health has been fai]- 
ing, and some time ago he tendered his resi¢na- 
tion in consequence. After having waited patient- 
ly for several weeks without hearing any thing o; 
the subject, he began to think his case had ly 
overlooked. At last the desired papers arrived, 
having read them he enteredhe presence of son 
of his fellow-officers with a broad grin upon his f: 
Upon being asked what it was that pleased him ; 
much, he, in his off-hand way, replied: 

** Oh, nothing much,” at the same time drawing 
from his coat-pocket a huge envelope. 

“What have you got there, Grove?” was next 
asked. 

“Oh, not much of any thing; only a little order 
to turn over all my Company property to Lieu 
ant C——, that’s all!” 

“Why, that’s good news!” says another; 


(ch- 


is evidently a forerunner to your being mustered 
out—don’t you think so?” 

He then produced another document, which wa 
no less than an order to report to St. Paul prepara- 
tory to the desired event, and shouting at the toy 
of his voice, said: ‘‘ Fore-runner, indecd!—it's a 
whole pair of bobs!” 

The crowd immediately dispersed. 


Tue Drawer does not always laugh. The Drawer 
holds that the serious part of the man is the on! 
part that tells to his advantage in this world or t 
world to come. Mr. Corwin (Tom Corwin, as | 
was called), the most amusing and popular of « 
modern orators, who kept his audiences in a r 
and often disturbed the gravity of the United Stat 
Senate, regarded his life a failure because of this 
way of his. A recent writer says of him: 

Mr. Corwin, with all his success at the bar, be- 
fore the people, and in Congress, regarded his lif 
asa failure. We were riding together one sunny 
morning, in the summer of 1860, when he turn: 
and remarked of a speech made the evening befor 

‘“*It was very good, indeed, but in bad style. 
Never make the people laugh. I see that you cul- 
tivate that. It is easy and captivating, but death 
in the long-run to the speaker.” 

“Why, Mr. Corwin, you are the last man living 
I expected such an opinion from.” 

“Certainly ; because you have not lived as lor 
as Ihave. Do you know, my young friend, tl 
the world has a contempt for the man who enter 
tains it? One must be solemn—solemn as an ass 
—never say any thing that is not uttered with tl 
gravest gravity, to win respect. The world look 
up to the teacher and down upon the clown. Yet 
in nine cases out of ten, the clown is the better fel 
low of the two.” 

‘*We who laugh may be well content if we ar 
successful as you have been.” 

“You think so, and yet were you to consult an 
old fellow called Thomas Corwin he would tell y« 
that he considered himself the worst used man i 
existence; that he has been slighted, abused, and 
neglected ; and all for a set of fellows who look wi 
and say nothing.” 

Mr. Corwin uttered this with much feeling, and 
we have no doubt but that he expressed what |! 
believed to be the net purport and upshot of hi 
whole life. 























EDITOR'S 


Ix a town not thirty adios an Niagara Falls, 
some two years ago, the Grand Jury were in ses- 
sion. The judge had charged the jury that they 
should pay special attention to the numerous viola- 
tions of the law prohibiting the selling of liquors 
by the glass by those not having the proper licenses. 
Among others “‘Jack’s” case was considered, and 
a certain well-known good fellow, whom we shall 

ll Finn, was hauled up for examination. 

JcryMANn. **Did you ever buy any liquor at 
_—’s store ?” naming ‘‘ Jack’s” place of business. 

Fry. “ Yes, Sir.” 

JurymMan. “Did you ever drink any whisky 
the 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

To similar questions having reference to brandy, 
gin, juleps, etc., Finn returned the same answer, 
explaining, however, that in the morning he rather 
preferred whisky. 

After sundry questions by different jurymen it 
became clear, so far as Finn’s testimony was con- 
cerned, that a case was made out against ‘*‘ Jack,” 
and Finn was told that he might leave. 

Ile rose up slowly, and taking his hat, politely 
asked the jury if he might make a few remarks be- 
fore leaving, and permission being accorded he said: 

‘Gentlemen of the Jury,—I would like to give 
you a little parting advice. To three-fourths of 
you it is unnecessary, I know, because I have had 
the pleasure, with at least that number, of imbib- 
ing, at that jovial counter, the flowing bowl; but 
to those of you who are ignorant and uninstructed 
I would say, if you should at any time, at short no- 
tice, wish a genuine whisky toddy, brandy smash, 
mint julep, or gin cocktail—if you want your inner 
man entirely satisfied from vour lips to your stom- 
ach, why, go to ‘Jack’s.’ Gentlemen of the Jury 
—farewell!” 








A GALLANT officer having been asked by the fair 
daughter of a prominent philanthropist whether he 
was an abolitionist, replied, ‘‘I am more than an 
abolitionist; for ever since I first met you, Miss 
J——, I have been a slave.” 


Durtnc the raid of the rebel General Price into 
Missouri and Kansas, in the fall of ’64, the post 
at Fort Leavenworth was garrisoned by the militia 
companies of Leavenworth city. One night, as 
General Davies, the commander of the post, was 
making his rounds to see that the sentinels were 
watchful, he paid a visit to the magazine, which is 
situated in the middle of the parade-ground, and 
on that particular night was guarded by a burly 
son of the Emerald Isle. 

The General approached him and informed him 


that he was the commander of the post, and re- | 


marked that he (Pat) was not holding his gun as a 
soldier should, and if he would hand the gun to him 
he would show him how. Pat did as he was bid. 

“ Now,” says the General, “I am going to blow 
up this magazine.” 

“* Well,” says Pat, ‘if you don’t care any more 
for the magazine than I do you can blow it up and 
be hanged.” 

The General handed back the gun, and walked 
away whistling ‘‘ When this cruel war is over.” 


Tue arrangements for extinguishing fires in | 


Leavenworth are not very perfect, but the citizens 
generally are wide awake and on hand to prevent 
a conflagration, of which our people have been in 
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| fear for the past two years. As an instance of the 


zeal of some of our citizens I will cite the follow- 


ng: 


As one of our merchants—a German, by-the-way, 
and a dealer in ‘sheep clothing”—was passing 
down the principal business street about ten o'clock 
at night he espied what appeared to be fire in the 
second story of a building across the street. He 
immediately raised the alarm and rushed across the 
street and commenced kicking in the windows to 
effect an entrance, all the while crying “ Fire! fire!” 

Getting through the aperture that he had made 
he rushed into the room, the expectant cr ywd out- 
side waiting for further orders from their leader. 
Hardly a moment elapsed before he again appeared 
and cried out, in an excited manner, ‘ Somepody 
pring me a light, quick, quick, so I can see var 
de fire ish!” 

*, in Iowa, a very learned 
nary,” known as ‘* Father 
T——,” who is more than suspected of being very 


WE have away out he 
and very worthy “‘ missi 








| fond of having his own way. He once attempted 


to cross a wide, unsettled prairie, and was com- 
pelled to ‘‘camp out” overnight. In the morning 
he took the wrong course, and traveled twenty 
miles due north, while he wished to go east. Som¢ 
one inquired how it happened, as it was a clear day, 
and asked him if he couldn't see the sun. ‘* Why, 
yes,’’ replied Father T——, ‘‘I saw the sun, but I 
couldn't bring myself to believe that way was cast!” 


He is usually a very effective preacher, and 


| som times his great candor adds an unlooked-for 


jint. At the time of the great tornado that de- 
stroved Comanche, in 1860, Father 1 
| the eastern part of the State attending a Church 
Convention, and made it in his way to visit the de- 
stroyed district. After he got home he took occa- 
sion to preach a sermon about it. Depicting in 
glowing colors the horrors of the scene, and explain- 
ing the resistless power of the wind, he went on to 
jsay: ‘It seemed as if the Almighty had determ- 
ined to come down in His power and rebuke the 





was in 


presumption of men—to show them what weak and 





helpless worms they are in His hands, ¢ ut 
| terly impotent they are to save thems when 
He sees fit to de sstroy them. And,’ old 





man, ‘‘ none did save themselves exce ” “ a few wh 
got into their cellars !” 


| 


Tne late Governor Mattox, of Vermont, was 
| Chairman of a Committee appointed to examine can- 
| didates for admission to the bar of Caledonia Coun- 
| ty, Vermont, and reported that one of them was not 
| qualified for admission, for he had answered but on 
question right which the Committee asked him. 

‘“‘And what was that question, Brother Mat- 
tocks ?” inquired the presiding Judge. 

‘We asked him, your Henor, what a freehold 
| estate is, and he answered he didn’t know !” 


Ix the summer of 1861 I spent a few days at 
Cresson, Pennsylvania, the station near the summit 
of the Alleghany Mountains. I was walking ear- 
ly on Sunday morning toward a little Catholi 
Church just as the congregation was gathering for 
morning service, and passed an Irishman on his 
way there, clad in the holiday uniform of blue coat 
with brass buttons, yellow vest, and light-brown 
trowsers climbing away from his heavy boots, an 
a bell-crowned hat tipping off one side of his head. 
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He said ‘‘Good-morning to ye!” as I passed, 
which greeting I carelessly returned, when he 
called after me, ‘Is it going tochurch ye are?” I 
answered, with a poor equivocation, ‘‘ Yes, I am 
going that way,” and passed quickly on. When I 
saw through an opening in the forest some remains 
of the old canal which was built there, and not 
knowing what they were, I waited for the man to 
come up and answer my inquiries, and regretted 
that I had passed him so coldly. 

He answered my questions, and then said: 

‘* It’s a stranger ye are: are ye from Filadelfy ?’ 

‘*No,” I replied; ‘‘I am from the other side of 
the mountains,” pointing westward. 

** And might ye be from Pittsburg / 

‘No, I am from a great way farther off—I am 
from Chicago.” 

** And is it from Chicago ye are?” he said, with 
great animation; ‘‘and did ye know that great 
little man that died there the other day, Judge 
BDeooglas ?” 

I replied that I knew him. 

* Ah, ye knew him, did ye; did ye ever hare 
him spake?” Without waiting fora reply, he eon- 
tinued: ‘* Ah, I tell ye he was a bould boy for the 
debate.” After some further talk, he said: ‘‘ I’m 
glad to see a friend o’ Judge Dooglas ; and don't ye 
think if he had been made President, instead o’ 
that lukewarm fellow down at Lancaster, that we 
wouldn't a been cuttin’ one another's throats as we 
are now ?” 

His description of the lamented Douglas as ‘‘a 
bould bey for the debate,” and of his successful 
rival before the Cincinnati Convention of 1856, can 
not be easily surpassed. 

Before leaving him, I asked how long he had been 
there, and what his business was ; when he informed 
me that he had been there nearly thirty years, and 
during the last two years ‘‘had been the physical 
agent of the State on the canal, and had charge of 
all the resaits and expidentures of the works!” 

I was told, on my return to the hotel, that my 
quaint friend of a morning was what he described 
himself—an ardent Douglas Democrat, and a noted 
blunderer in speech besides. 


A Boston lady writes pleasantly on this wise : 

Passing the St. Charles Hotel, in Svracuse, one 
day last winter, I witnessed the following: A 
handsome sleigh came dashing up to the door in 
fine style—and, stopping, out sprang a sprucely- 
dressed little fellow, who might have seen a dozen 
summers, but who had the air of one who labors 
under the impression that his father is considerably 
his junior in years and experience. Accosting a 
passing boy, some years his senior, he haughtily 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Here, boy! hold my horse!” 

The boy stepped up, and, looking at the animal, 
asked: ‘ Can one hold him?” 

** Yes, certainly.” 


on, leaving our hero quite “ took aback.” 


Ar a neighboring cheese factory the stencil plate 
used in stamping the boxes before shipment is large 


and quite after the ‘‘spread eagle” style. Among 
the visitors at the factory one day, while the boxes 
were being stamped, was a man who seemed vastly 
interested in the whole process, but who did not 
venture to indulge his Yankee propensity to ask 
questions. Finally, his curiosity conquered his dif- 
fidence, and he eased his mind. Pointing to the 


| see the country. 
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name of the factory, he remarked to the proprietor 
‘*That’s your name, I s’pose, Captain; and that 
—pointing to the ‘* E Pluribus Unum’”—“ must | 
the name of your cheese-maker !” 


I HAVE never seen, dear Drawer, a cow wit! 
brass horns. Is that the distinguishing feature 
the Durham breed? I cut the accomy nying fr 
the Utica //erald: 


66 S ] REWARD.—Strayed away, with the assistar 
a of some Cow Thief, Monday night, a whit 
red Durham Cow, with brass knobs and horns. Said 
is rather thin in flesh, with hair rubbed off of neck. 
DOLLARS reward will be paid for the return of tl 


} and FIFTY DOLLARS reward will be paid f 


hension of the thief, or if the cow was let out of the pa 
ture by some vagabond for mischief, I will give TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS to learn who he is. 


**Breen & Co., 79 Genesee St.” 


I wAs stopping for a night at the Neil House, in 
On the d 
parture of the early morning train the porter could 
not find all of his baggage, one trunk being missing. 
He was sent up to my room to make inquiry for 
it; and after considerable pounding on the door t 
awaken me, and receiving the proper “ Halloo!” 
he stammered out: 

‘**T say, Mister, is dar a trunk in dis room wid a 
letter on marked wid a D?” 

On being assured there was not he continued hi 


Columbus, Ohio, a short time since 


| search, 


Tue following incident—which proves the old 
adage to be true, that ‘“‘ misfortunes never come 
singly”—is sent from Boston to the Drawer: 

Mr. A , ashrewd and well-known druggist of 
Concord, New Hampshire, having some Western 
business on his hands, found it necessary, in com- 
pany with Judge F——, to go to St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to see parties there, stopping on. the way t 
They left Concord together, in- 
tending to stop first at Niagara Falls. 
Albany at early evening, Mr. A—— took a sleep- 
ing-car (the Judge preferring to ride where he was), 
and not knowing any thing about the change of 
cars at Rochester, he awoke the next morning at 
Buffalo; while Judge F , who had kept awake, 
had gone on to Suspension Bridge—so he had to buy 
a ticket from Buffalo to the Falls. Ou arriving 
there it so happened that when he was on the Amer- 
ican side the Judge was on the Canadian, and rt 
versa. After spending a day in unsuccessful search 
for each other, they both went to Detroit; thence 
to Chicago, where they at last met. In looking 
about Chicago they stepped into the Court-house— 
the Judge, of course, being interested in all such 
institutions. They had been in court but a short 
time when a gentleman stepped up to Mr. A 


Reaching 


| with the inquiries, ‘‘ What is your name?” ‘W, 
| H,. A——,” was the reply. 
“ Well, hold him yourself, then !” and he passed 


‘* What State are you 
a native of?” ‘‘ New Hampshire,” said Mr. A——. 
A few minutes later the man (supposing Mr. A—— 
to be a citizen of Chicago) stands up in the other 
end of the room, and calls out, ‘*W. HW. A——!” 
In amazement Mr. A turns to Judge F——, 
and says, ‘‘ What does the fellow mean?” He re- 
plied, ‘‘ Why, they have drawn you on the jury !”’ 
Explanations followed, and they turned their backs 
on Chicago, bound for Madison, Wisconsin. On the 
road, about midnight, Mr. A was seized with a 
distressing sickness, and thrusting his head out of 
the car window out dropped his false teeth. With- 
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ut a moment's reflection he jumped up and pulled 
the bell-rope, which in due time brought the whole 
train to a stand-still. The conductor rushing 
through the cars to discover what the trouble was, 
came across Mr. A , who imparted the desired 
information, As good fortune would have it, the 
train had to stop a little-way ahead for several 
hours; so Mr. A , taking two brakemen with 
lanterns, went back about half a mile, found his 
teeth, and returned to the train, which had waited 
for him. Between Madison and Prairie du Chien 
he lost bis ticket, which cost him seven dollars to 
replace. The time by boat from Prairie du Chien 
to St. Paul is usually twenty-four hours; but the 
river being very low at the time, they were three 
days in going up. On their arrival at St. Paul 
they learned that the parties whom they went out 
to see were going to Concord in two weeks ; so they 
had their journey for nothing. Mr. A imme- 
diately started for home, intending to cross the lake 
at Milwaukie, but before reaching there a railroad 
agent got hold of him, and by drawing a vivid pic- 
ture of the dangers of crossing the lake, induced him 
to change his ticket for one by another route, at the 
expense of several dollars. He reached home at 
last, having been gone but twelve days. To cap 
the whole, he found his lost ticket in his vest pocket 
on his arrival hone. Mr. A says, ‘‘ If any per- 
sons ever went through any more in the same length 
of time, they will please send him their address and 
the small amount they owe him,” 
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Ar a recent trial in the Supreme Court in Broome 
County, New York, to recover a judgment, the 
plaintiff was trying to prove that the defendant was 
the real owner of a grocery in an adjoining county, 
which was ‘‘run” nominally by another individual. 
Among the witnesses was an Irish lad who had of- 
ficiated as clerk in the grocery. The counsel (now 
a well-known M.C.), after a somewhat extended 
examination, said: * Now, James, will you tell us 
who paid you your wages?” ‘The reply came at 
once: ** An’ that is what I’d like to know meself!” 
It is unnecessary to say that an audible smile per- 
vaded the court-room. 


Tue proprietor of a news dép)t ought to be a 
regular contributor to the Drawer, for he is sure to 
hear many things worthy of a place there. ‘‘ How 
often is Harper's Weekly published ?” is a common 
question ; but one occurrence I must place before 
your readers : 

A thrifty farmer, named Watts, lately subscribed 
for Harper's Magazine. He was, unfortunately, a 
little “ hard of hearing.” Shortly after subscribing 
he asked if his Magazine had come. I remembered 
him as a subscriber, but had forgotten his name, so 
I asked him, “‘ What’s the name?” He nodded as- 
sent; so feeling assured he had not heard my ques- 
tion, I repeated, somewhat louder, **‘ What’s the 
name?” He replied, ‘‘ Yes,” so I concluded he 
must be as deaf as a post, and determined he should 
now hear me, shouted as loudly as I could, ‘* What’s 
the name?” He answered, ‘‘ Yes, the name is 
Watts.” I handed him his Magazine, and if he 
wants any one hereafter to identify him as Watts, 
he may call on me. 


MAxy years ago a gentleman whom we shall 
for the present call Mr. G (or, rather, Judge 
G——, for he has long held an honorable position 
upon the Supreme Court bench), then quite a young 
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man, was employed by a fellow who had been ar- 
rested at a place known to our old residents as 
‘ Bloody Corners” for horse-stealing, and brought for 
examination before one Squire Couch. ‘The thief at 
first admitted the theft, but on reflection concluded 
to plead not guilty, and trust to the eloquence of 
his counsel for his acquittal. The fellow was ar- 
raigned, and the fact of his previous admission of 
the crime charged to him fully proven. 

G-—— then *‘ opened for the defense.” Said he: 
“Tt is true, your Honor, that my client, when first 
arrested, did admit stealing the horse; but, your 
Honor, what were the reasons which impelled him 
to make that acknowledgment—what promises were 
made him—and what threats held over his defense- 
less head? Why, Sir, they told him they would 
cast him into jail, your Honor, and he was not 
moved to confess by that; they threatened to send 
him to the State prison, your Honor, but he faltered 
not; they threatened to ride him on a rail, your 
Honor, but he remained true to his integrity ; but 
when they told him th 
Couch, of Bloody Corners, he ye lded as he would be- 
Sore the pangs of the sccond death!” 






u/d bring him before Squire 





TueE original notice below is sent to the Drawer 
from Harrisburg, Texas: 
B~ NOTICE, 

Gentleman are Respecf Requested not to come to 
the Table without ther coats on, or some clean Garment. 
} J. C, Butourr, M.D., Proprietar. 








Last Fourth of July (writes a Western friend) 
the inhabitants determined upon a grand celebra 
tion. <A procession was formed, and marched to the 
Grove, amidst the starings of the crowd from the 
surrounding country, te listen to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence. One of the most 
prominent lawyers in the town read it in a very ac- 
ceptable manner. After he had concluded Judge 
P. 
the reading, turned toward a prominent citizen, and 
said: *“* That—that refers to some trouble they had 
with Great Britain, don’t it? I lost the connec- 
tion.” The gentleman said he believed it did, and 
then turned on his heel to conceal the laugh he could 
not repress. 





, who had been giving the closest attention to 


A FRIEND in Palmyra writes to the Drawer: 

During the Presidential campaign of 1864 Law- 
yer W—— took quite an active part. One day, 
after the fatigues of a political meeting which had 
been addressed by the candidate for Congress of this 
District, W invited the speaker into his office, 
and seeing that he looked pale and exhausted, asked 
him if he hadn't better take ‘‘ suthin;” for, said 
W— _, ‘‘I believe my partner has a bottle of good 
whisky under the wash-stand, and it will do you 
good.” The worthy candidate assented to the propo- 
sition, and W—— poured out a pretty good ‘* horn,” 
which was speedily “ put down” (as John Pheenix 
has it); but the wry face which followed induced 
W to ask him what was the matter. ‘‘ There's 
a queer taste to it,” said he. W poured out a 
little more and tasted, and found it so villainous 
that he at once was seized with the horrible fear 
that it was poison. Telling his friend to stay qui- 
etly there while he ran down to where his partner 
could be found, and ascertain what the mixture 
was, he started at full speed down the street, and 
fortunately found the gentleman he was in search 
of only a block distant. He clutched him by the 
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arm, and eagerly inquired: ‘‘ For Mercy’s sake, 
F , tell me what is in that bottle under the wash- 
stand!” ‘* Under the wash-stand ?” said F , de- 
liberately ; ‘‘ why, that is nothing but my hair-re- 
storer. You see my hair was getting rather thin, 
and—” ‘No matter about your hair! tell me if 
there is any thing poisonous in it!” said W 
impatiently. ‘* Well, I can’t say as to that,” said 
F—— ; ‘but if you will go over to the drug-store 
they will tell you there.” W , whose anxiety 
was by no means allayed, hurried over the way and 
excitedly asked what that said hair-restorer was 
made of. 
rum, alum, borax, and—” 











’ 








But W 


it?” “No,” was the answer; and our friend hast- 
ened back to his office with his mind very much re- 
lieved. He found the candidate with his hands 
clasped across his stomach, imagining that the pois- 
on was doing its deadly work. ‘How do you 
feel?” said he. ‘Oh, very bad! I have got some 
of it up—what was it?—tell me quick!” W 
could keep in no longer; and altheugh at first dis- 

posed to be indignant at the laughter, the victim at | 
last joined in. There was no use in trying to keep 

the thing secret, and as it has become public prop- 

erty here, I hereby appropriate it for your benefit. 





A LAUGHING SONG. | 
I can not sing. I don't know how. 
I did not bring my notes. 
I'm out of practice, too; and now, 
I've got the sorest of sore throats. 
Instead, I'll tell some tales I've seen 
In the Drawer of Harper’s Magazine; 
Whose pages are so full of wit 
That it makes me laugh to think of it. 
That Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per'’s Magazine. 


One tale that I remember reading | 
Told what happened at a wedding: 
A very pompous fellow tried | 


Iiow he'd congratulate the bride. | 
(Spoken.—So he walked up to her, and he bowed, and he | 

smiled, and he said, “ Madam, I wish you many 
happy returns of this most joyful occasion !"’] 
That’s one of the tales I’ve lately seen 
In the Drawer of Harper's Magazine. 

Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 

Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per’s Magazine, 


There was a little Western boy, 
Who went up stairs to bed, 
He chanced to see the crescent moon, | 
A-shining brightly overhead. 
[Spoken.—** Oh! 


| 
mamma!” he said, ““God has been | 


paring his finger-nails, and there's one paring has | (Spoken.—One day it followed her to school; but 
. | 


fallen down into the sky.”"} 
That's one of the tales I've lately seen | 
In the Drawer of Ha:per's Magazine. 

Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 

Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per’s Magazine. 


Three graceless boys once chanced to meet 
The famous Doctor Byles, 
They stopped the doctor in the street, 
With many bows and nods and smiles. 
[Spoken.—** Doctor,” said they, “have you heard the | 
news? People say that the Devil is dead.“"—* Is 
the Devil dead?" said Doctor Byles, ‘Then may 
Heaven have mercy upon you, you poor fatherless 
children !") | 
That's one of the tales I've lately seen 
In the Drawer of Harper's Magazine. 
Of Ha} ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per’s Magazine. 
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The druggist reflectively replied, * Bay | 
cried out: | 
‘* All I want to know is this—is there any poison in 


| (Spoken.—‘* Why, you fool!” said his father, “ how 








A School Committee came one day 
To see a public school ; 
They heard the children read and spell, 


And do some sums, and tell the rule. 


[Spoken.—* Now, boys!" said one Committee-man, ‘jf 
had a mince-pie here, and gave one-third to T. 
my, and one-third to Jimmy, and kept two-sixt 
myself, what would be left ?"—The boys considered 
a while, till one little fellow put up his hand, ang 
said: **I know, Sir—the plate !""} 





That's one of the tales I've lately seen 
In the Drawer of Harper's Magazine. 
Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per’s Magazine, 
Once Doctor Scudder, from Ceylon, 
Came to a church to preach; 
The pastor thought he'd introduce 
The Doctor with a little speech. 
(Spoken.—** You will be addressed this morning,” he sa 
**by a brother who comes to us all the 





wav i 1 

Ceylon's isle; ‘ Where every prospect pleases, 

only man is vile!’ "") 

That's one of the talea I've lately scen 

In the Drawer of Harper's Mag 
Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per’s Magazine, 


zine. 


A would-be wit, who liked to crack 
A joke upon a preacher, 
Once undertook to make a hit 
By poking fun at Mr. Beecher. 
(Spoken.—“ Sir,” said he, ‘I understand the 
has appointed you Governor of all the fool 
United States."—*t Then get yourself ready,” 
Mr. Beecher, ‘to obey my commands."} 
That's one of the tales I've lately seen 
In the Drawer of Harper's Maga 
Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per's M 





zine. 
wgazine, 


There was a bashful youth Down East 
Who wished he had a wife, 
But dared not venture to propose— 
No! not to save his precious life. 
you suppose I did when I got married ?"—* Oh! 
that's all very well,’ blubbered young Verdant; 
“but you married mother, and I've g-got to m-mar- 
ry a strange g-i-r-r-l !") 
That's one of the tales I've lately seen 
In the Drawer of Harper's Magazine. 
Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per's Magazine, 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And every where that Mary went 
The lamb was very sure to go. 
t the 
teacher turned it out of the school-room, and so it 
waited outside till Mary did appear.] 
But that’s a tale I’ve never seen 
In the Drawer of Harper's Magazine. 
Of Ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! Ha! ha! Har-per’s Magazine. 


There's not a book in Literature, 
In Medicine, or Law, 
In Science, Art, or History, 
So good to read as Harper's Drawer. 
I'm bound to read it, when I can, 
As long as I'm a living man; 
And when I’m dead, and children come 
To gather leaves to crown my tomb, 
The leaves I'd rather have them glean, 
Are—leaves from Harper's Magazine. 


At a late village debate held at the county,seat 


of Henry County, Illinois, nearly all parties pres- 
ent seemed to agree that the report of a gun was 
nothing more nor less than the sound caused by the 
air rushing into the gun-barrel immediately after 
the discharge; but ‘the decision of the question” 
rested with the Chairman, who for that occasion 
h appened to be no other than “* Uncle Dan” M——, 
late Wagon-Master of the Hundred and Twelfth 
Illinois Regiment. He has heard considerable 
shooting during the last four years; and in sum- 
ming up the case in question said: ‘ I don’t want 
to be onreasonable, gentlemen, but I must decide 
agin you all; for, jest to illustrate the philosophy 
of this thing, suppose you drill a deep hole in a solid 
rock, fill it full of powder, and tech it off, and sup- 
pose the rock, hole and all, is blown to atoms, what 
makes the noise in such a case?” Uncle Dan’s il- 
lustration wag too much for the debaters! The 
people of that village intend to send for some learned 
man to aid them in their search for the philosophy 
of the thing. 

A wortuy gentleman in Philadelphia wishes to 
tell a couple of the Drawer’s stories over again. He 
shall have the opportunity; but, like many other 

riginals, his are only second or third editions of 
something that went before. He writes: 

You have this month spoiled a venerable “ Joe,” 
in your story of a medical student. The story, as I 
heard it twenty odd years ago, was as follows: 

Abernethy—then a Professor in the Royal Col- 

ge of Surgery—asked a student under examina- 

, ‘Suppose a man was blown up with gunpow- 
ler, what would you do?” ‘* Wait until he came 
down,” returned the student. ‘‘ And suppose,” said 
the irate surgeon, ‘I should kick vou for such an 
impudent answer, what muscles would I put in mo- 
tion?” ‘The flexors and extensors of my arm,” 
coolly returned the candidate, ‘* for I should certain- 
ly knock you down.” 

To those who knew the character of Abernethy, 
it is needless to say he passed the aspirant for med- 
ical honors, 

Suacu I correct another story I have seen spoiled 
in Harper ? 

Luke 
noted for his dry, caustic wit. One raw morning 
he came into his store, and walking up to the stove, 
remarked, ‘* This is what I call a cold wet storm.” 
One of the by-standers remarked: ‘Uncle Luke, 
did you ever hear of ahot dry storm?” ‘* Humph!” 
returned the old man, “I think I have, about the 


time of Sodom and Gomorrah—that was what I call | 


a hot dry storm!” 


Bit Hopaeson was the village butcher and the 
sexton of the village church. It was easy enough 
to carry on the two branches of business, but he 
sometimes mingled them up rather loosely in his 
bills. He helped one of his neighbors in killing and 
dressing a hog, and shortly afterward was called 
upon by the same neighbor to bury his wife. 
Hodgson sent in his bill : 
Mr. Tinson, 

Nov. 9. To killing hog 
Nov. 20. To berrying wife 


To W. Honeson, Dr. 


$6 00 
Please call and settle. 


And he too had a call from the 
Death came and took his daughter. 


great killer. 
Bill thought 
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he would lay aside his work till after the funeral; 
and as he had just killed a cow, he went to his 
neighbor Tinson, and said: ‘I’ve just killed a cow, 
and Jessie's dead; I want you to come and cut her 
up!” 


Tus comes from New Haven, and reads as if it 
were pretty well made: 

Sitting a few mornings since in the reading-room 
of one of our hotels, I was accosted by a very tall 
young man, apparently a stranger, who, after a few 
preliminary observations respecting the 
ete., inquired: 

Do you belong to Yale College ?” 

I replied that I had not the honor of being con- 
nected with that institution. 

“ Will they let strangers in?” 

Not quite comprehending the inquiry, I replied 
that I ** supposed so.”’ 

* Well,” continuéd the tall young man, ‘‘I want 
to see the alumni.” 

‘The what?” said I, supposing him to be the un- 
conscious victim of a lapsus lingue. 

‘*T want to see the alumni.” 

“Oh! I said, “ you mean the Alumni Hall, I 
presume ?” 


‘I don’t care about the hall,” was the rejoinder ; 


weather, 


‘*but I’ve heard a great deal about the alumni, and 
I’m bound to see it if I can.” 

With as much presence of mind as I could com- 
mand I explained that I knew very little about 
college affairs, and referred him to the clerk of the 
hotel for further information. 


AN ear-witness, who was also in the battle that 
occurred just two and a half miles from Lynchburg, 
writes to the Drawer: 

The morning of June 18, 1864, found Major-Gen- 
eral Hunter in full retreat from Lynchburg toward 
Kanawha Valley. As we passed through a quiet vil- 
lage on the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad 
one of the ‘‘ boys in blue” called out, rather rudely, 


to a lady who stood at the window of a house by the 


| roadside ; 


**T say, you! what town is this?” 

“* Big Lick, Sir,” was the polite reply. 

** Big Lick, eh? Well, where’s Little Lick ?” 

‘Just two miles and a half this side of Lynch- 
burg!” and she turned away without waiting to en- 
joy the noisy merriment with which her keen sar- 
casm was received by all save one; and he bears the 
name of Little Lick to this day, 


A MINISTER in Iowa was called upon a few days 
ago, by a man whom we will call Mr. A——, to 


attend the funeral of his father. After a short con- 
versation concerning the deceased, Mr. A asked 
the minister how much he would charge. ‘‘Oh!” 
said the minister, “I never make a charge for at- 
tending a funeral, but I sometimes receive a present 
of more or less value.” ‘I wish to pay my way,” 
said the man; ‘I have but little money, but if you 
will take any thing that grows on my farm— 
wouldn’t you like some sweet-potatoes?” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” said the minister; ‘‘ sweet-potatoes are as 
acceptable as the money.” ‘ All right!” 

The following day the minister went to, the funer- 
al. After the usual services, and the congregation 
had looked for the last time upon the deceased, Mr. 
A stepped forward and turned down the coflin- 
lid, and began to screw it fast, saving, as he did so: 
“t's pretty hard—pret/y hard—the hardest thing I 
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ever did; but it is the last thing I can do for father, 
and I won't ask any one to do it for me.” In due 
time the procession moved to the grave, and the 
coffin was lowered. When the grave was perhaps 
one-third filled, and while the relatives and friends 
were standing around, Mr. A left the side of his 
wife, apd advancing to the minister, and putting 
his hand in his pocket, remarked: ‘‘I have the 
money to-day, and if you’d rather have it than 
the sweet-potatoes, I can pay you just as well as 
not.” ‘* Never mind,” said the minister, in a low 
tone; “it will all be right; don’t say any thing 
thing about it now.” The man then stepped back 
beside the minister and stood looking into the grave 
for some moments; then, drawing a deep breath, as 
if realizing the depth of his affliction, he said, in a 
sad tone: “I have lost the best friend I ever had; 
he never licked me but once!” 

A few days afterward the minister received two 
bushels of sweet-potatoes. 


In New Orleans a young man from the North 
was teaching a Sunday-school class of little darkeys. 
The lesson had been the second chapter of Matthew, 
announcing the birth of our Saviour, the wise men 
of the East, and the wonderful star which directed 
them to the place where the infant was lying. The 
lesson was an interesting one, and our friend, wish- 
ing to satisfy himself that they all understood fully 
what they had just heard, asked them: 

**Now can any of you tell me where these wise 
men came from ?” 

No answer. 

**Can none of you tell me?” repeated the teacher. 

Suddenly one little fellow, whose hair seemed to 
take an extra kink at that instant, exclaimed: ‘‘I 
can tell, Sir!” 

** Well, where did they come from ?” 

‘** Dey come from de Norf, Sir!” 


An old Michigander writes again, and sends us 
the next three or four: 

Kate and I were discussing family matters the 
other day, and I said that my ancestors had been a 
long-lived race. ‘*Mine, too,” she answered, a lit- 
tle absent-minded. ‘ My grandfather would have 
been over a hundred years old—if he had lived!” I 
thought it very probable. 


Kare’s sister was formerly a school ma’am, and 
had a pupil in an Irish family who was taken ill. 
As in duty bound, she called on the sufferer. In 
the course of conversation she asked his maternal 
relative if she thought her son better. 


** Och and indade, ma’am,” was the answer, ‘‘ I’m 


sure I can’t tell ; he’s teetotally kivered with a ter- 


™ 


rible interruption ! 


The interrogator concluded his case was hope- | 


less, and left with no more questions. 


Mrs. 


of mischief. They taxed her patience for several 
Sabbaths, but she labored faithfully with them, 
and there came a day when she thought she began 
to reap the reward of her labors. The worst boy in 
the class seemed all at once to be very much inter- 
ested, and with a thankful heart she adapted her 
remarks as much as she could to his especial case, 
and talked earnestly on, while his eyes were intent- 


, a most estimable lady, and a wife of 
an ex-Congressman of our State, took charge at 
one time of a Sabbath-school class of boys, noted 
for their rudeness and general capability in the way 


ly fixed upon her face. She was congratulating 
herself on the progress she was making, when. in 
the midst of a sentence, she was interrupted by 
her hopeful pupil with the exclamation, “ Say, M 3. 
——, them things in your bonnet look jest like 
onion sprouts !” 


An old lady was asked what she thought of one 
of her neighbors by the name of Jones, and with a 
very knowing look she replied: 

“ Why, I don’t like to say any thing about my 
neighbors; but as to Mr. Jones—sometimes I think 
—and then, again, I don’t know—but, after all, | 
rather guess he'll turn out a good deal such a sort 
of a man as J take him to be!” 

Non-committal—rather. 


CairorntA has long been celelgated for “ big 
things,” animal and vegetable, and the following 
adds to the list: 

Before Justice F——, at San Juan, Nevada Coun- 
ty, was brought a Hibernian, charged with assault 
and battery upon a fellow-countryman. Many wit- 
nesses were examined; and, finally, Jimmy C—— 
was called to the stand. 

“Mr. C , state what vou know about this 
case.” 

‘*Well, your Honor, Barney and Patrick had a 
bit of a quarrel about some wood they had been 
cutting. ‘They were standing near the wood-pile 
in front of the house, and after jawing a little Bar- 
ney picked up a bit of a sliver, and give Patrick a 
little tap on the head, and he went over on to tl 
wood-pile—and that was all there was about it.” 

Justice F. ‘You say Barney hit Patrick on 
the head with a bit of a sliver. What kind of a 
sliver was that?” 

‘* Well, your Honor, ‘twas a small thing—a bit 
of a chip.” 

‘* But we want to know how big it was; 
your idea of the size of it.” 

‘*Well, your Honor [after some hesitation], I 
think it was about two feet long, and about as big 
round as my wrist !” 


give us 


A FRIEND of mine, a surgeon in General Sher- 
man’s army, copied the following inscription from a 
tombstone in a grave-yard at Cheraw, South Car- 
olina, while on the mareh through that State: 

My name—my country— 
What are they to thee? 
What, whether high or low, 

My pedigree? 
Perhaps I far surpassed 
All other men; 
Perhaps I fell below them all! 
What then? 
Suffice it, stranger, 
Thou seest a tomb! 
Thou know’'st its use; 
It hides—no matter whom. 


Last spring, while I was en route from Chicago 
to La Crosse, a remarkable incident occurred on the 
cars afew miles from Waukegan, Wisconsin. There 
was a family party aboard, consisting of father, mo- 
ther, and three children; one of the latter, the hero 
of this adventure, about nine years of age. He, it 
seems, was of a restless and inquiring disposition, 
and could not be kept to his seat, having frequent- 
ly wandered to the platform, in violation of his fa- 
ther’s express commands. The last time he did so, 
while holding to the iron railing—the train then 
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a 
running about twenty miles per hour—a sudden 
gust of wind took off his hat. Quick as thought, 
with outstretched hand, the little fellow jumped for 
it. Withacry of horror the nearest spectator jerked 
the signal-rope, and with the Conductor’s aid suc- 
ceeded in bringing the train up in about a third of 
a mile from the scene of the occurrence. The en- 
gine was immediately reversed and the train slowly 
backed, while a number of us sprang off upon either 
side, and ran back with all speed, expecting every 
moment to reach the mangled remains of the rash 
boy : when, lo! as we gained the end of the cut, we 
saw him trotting leisurely along upon the track, 
holding his recovered hat in one hand, while he 
dusted his clothes with the other! The first one 
who overhauled him exclaimed : 

“Mercy, child! what did you jump off for!” 

Not a tear trembled in the little Spartan’s eye as 
he answered : 

“Well, I guess I went for my hat!” 

He was not even bruised. Wouldn't some of 
your constant travelers give something for that 
boy’s apparent immunity from danger of life and 
limb, especially in these days of railroad “ acci- 


dents ?” 


Tnere is a decidedly queer genius living in this 
county—we will not say exactly where—who occa- 
sionally gets off some good things. He once had a 
horse to sell, which he found to be something of a 
job, as the animal was old, blind of an eye, and no- 
torious far and wide as a ‘‘ breachy critter.” 

N , however, endeavored to impress upon the 
mind of a possible purchaser the fact that ‘* Bald- 
face” was a horse of the right stamp, and withal 
quite youthful—only eight years old (he was twelve, 
ifaday). The man who was looking at him hap- 
pened to know where N had got him, and said: 

“Why, N , Mr. R told me he had raised 
that horse, and said he had known him for the last 
twelve years.” 

‘Oh, wa‘al,” said N— , “‘ what ef he did? what 
ef he did? He was only a colt THEN!” 

You should have heard the inflections and stress 
laid upon that “then.” 


AxotuerR: During a late and very heavy har- 
vest, while every one was straining to get through 
stacking their grain, one of N ‘s neighbors hap- 
pened to pass through a field where the old man 
and his son were building their last stack. He said 
to him, as he rode by: 

“Why, N , if you get that stack up this aft- 
ernoon, you will be dune before any of us.” 

The old man replied: ‘‘ Wa’al, I callate to; and 
me and my boy ‘ll put this ere stack up this arter- 
noon, ef it takes us till mornin’ !” 

He finished that “ arternoon.” 

Rev. Mr. A——, in Felin’s Grove, Pennsylvania, 
had just commenced his sermon one Sunday morn- 
ing when a boy, some eight or nine years of age, got 
up, and walking straight up to the minister, asked, 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by the congre- 
gation: ‘“‘May I go home? I forgot to feed the 
pigs!” Consent was given, but the effect upon the 
minister as well as upon the congregatioh was far 
from serious. 


Wuew the rebel General Wheeler's cavalry made 
their valorous attack upon Uncle Sam’s gun-boats, 
while cruising on the Tennessee, a negro, who was 


rather more thoroughly imbued with *‘ secession” 
principles than the majority of his race, importuned 
his master to allow him the use of a carbine for the 
purpose of “‘habin a pop at de gun-boats.” Per- 
mission being accorded, he valorously crawled to 
the river-bank and ensconced himself behind a huge 
stunp. Not a shot had been fired on either side. 
Suddenly the boat in the lead opened with a huge 
Columbiad, whose concussion was so great that ev- 
ery thing fairly shivered. The ball plowed up the 
bank in close quarters to Sambo, throwing a liberal 
quantity of mother earth upon him. He was at 
once ‘ demoralized,” having never heard such a 
r2port before ; and, with the wildest terror depicted 
in his countenance, immediately broke for the foot 
of the hill. Arriving there, he shouted, with eyes 
agog and ashen cheeks: 
she’s busted !” 


“*Good grashy, massa, 


WE once owned a small, beautiful black-and-tan 
terrier, and while residing, a year or two since, for 
a few months at a favorite summer resort, a most 
magnificent Newfoundland dog, the property of an 
ex-Governor and prominent politician, residing a 
mile or two distant, was in the habit of visiting our 
house almost daily. One day our little dog was 
missing. Being a special favorite, her loss was se- 
riously felt. Advertisements were published in the 
newspapers, and hand-bills circulated, offering a 
liberal reward for her return. Whether or not Mr. 
Newfoundland saw and read them we are not pre- 
pared to say ; but one forenoon he came trotting up 
the street carefully holding Mistress ‘‘ Yet” by the 
nape of her neck, as a fond mother-cat does her 
kittens. Reaching the servants’ door of the house, 
and waiting till it was opened, he walked in and 
deposited his charge in the kitchen—gravely nodded 
his head, wagged his tail, and quietly left, not even 
intimating a claim for the reward. 


RestrprxG in an Eastern city, some twenty years 
since, were two brothers-in-law, J. H. B—— and 
T. P. S——, both somewhat notorious in the latter 
years of their lives for their eel-like slipperiness. 
The former, under an indictment for a Penitentiary 
offense, had fled to an adjoining State, where, by ap- 


pointment, he was visited by the latter. Having 
learned of his whereabouts, and with a requisition 
from the Governor, a Sheriff had been sent for his 
arrest; and reaching the hotel where both were 
stopping, was informed that Mr. B was in his 
room with a friend; entering which, and being a 
stranger to both, he inquired if Mr. B—— was in ? 
“Yes,” said Mr. 8 ‘*T have a little private 
matter with you,” says the Sheriff, ‘‘ and would see 
you alone.” “Certainly, please walk into the next 
room.” With that suspicion always attached to 
guilt, Mr. B was not slow in deciding who the 
stranger might be, as also his business, and slowly 
left the room, but rapidly the hotel. 

Reading the warrant of arrest, supposing it was 
to Mr. B——, Mr. S asked him his purpose. 
‘*To take you to Boston.” ‘‘ How soon?” ‘*Im- 
mediately ; the cars leave ina few minutes.” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly; Lam ready now.” The Sheriff purchasing 
tickets for the two, off they started. Arriving at 
Boston, Mr. S—— thanked the Sheriff for his polite- 
ness and liberality, in not only accompanying him 
home, but also for paying his fare; and then in- 
formed him that his name was S——, and that the 
Mr. B——, with whom he was conversing when 
called on at the hotel, and named in the warrant, 
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was by this time well on his way to, if not already 
clear over, the Canada line; and politely bid him 
good-day. 


time since it was the ill fate of the 
detained for a day in the village of 
Windfall, in a most miserable, muddy part of In- 
diana. While taking a lunch of crackers, cheese, 
Jager,” etc., at the only “grocery”—a combina- 
tion of saloon, restaurant, and general lounging 
place for the ‘‘ natives,” dressed in coon-skin caps, 
country-spun blue jeans, and other motley rig—a 
sign painted on an unplaned board, over the door 
leading to a back apartment where “ poker” and 
“seven up” were going on high, attracted our at- 
tertion. Here it is, verbatim et * spellatim:” 

NOSWARI 

NGINTHI 

SHOUSE 

Our lunch had been consumed long before the 
meaning had been extracted from the strange no- 
tice, but we finally found it to be, ‘‘ No swaring in 
this house.” 

We thiuk the swearing could hardly have been 
beaten by ‘‘our army in Flanders ;” but it was, 
doubtless, on/y because nobody among the custom- 
ers was able to read the forbidding “ notis.” 


A SHORT 
writer to be 


Says a dweller in the Green Mountain State: 

I have been for many years a constant reader of 
Harper's Magazine, and enjoy the Drawer; but I 
have looked almost in vain to find somewhat of little 
seven-by-nine Vermont. Are you not cognizant of 
us as a State of the Union—not having seceded, or 
‘left out in the cold?” Have you not heard that 
she raises the bravest of men, the most knowing 
women, the best blood-horses, the largest cabbages, 
and the most toothsome pumpkins in all creation ? 
Why, Sir, she produced an original, if not the orig- 
inal Mrs. Partington. She was a round, corpulent 
old lady, not very “ fair’ nor very “ forty,” only “a 
little more so,” and she lived in this little would-be- 
city of Rutland a good many years since. A good- 
natured body, always most generously disposed to 
give you all the information desirable on all and 
every subject; in other words, a most intolerable 
gossip, and—as usual with such—as intolerably ig- 
norant, marring and murdering the Queen’s English 
beyond all endurance, a specimen of which I here 
send you. We used to call her Aunt Patty : 

A good many years ago, when Cincinnati was 
farther West than it is now, a clergyman by the 
name of Jones went there on a mission of some 
kind, when the place was considered almost out of 
the world, After he had been absent some little time, 
a gentleman came to inquire of Aunt Patty where 
Mr. Jones had gone? Oh,” says she, ‘‘ he’s gone 
to the Sins-of-Natur, ridin’ on a Misswary !” 


A Buve Nose writes from Halifax, and thus: 

Dear Drawrer,—On the far-off plains of Min- 
nesota, by Niagara’s noisy stream, while wearing 
Federal blue and doing duty for Uncle Samuel out 
here among the ‘‘ Blue Noses,” whether in city or 
in country, month after month, and year after year, 
I have longed for your coming, and derived much 
pleasure from your genial ways. Here is a little 
anecdote for your columns: 

In Providence, Rhode Island, there used to dwell 
a curious genius by the name of, say W . Old 
W—— kept a store, and was much more famed for 
sharp than honest dealing. One day an old farmer 


left in his store—to be filled with molasses—an ei; ht. 
gallon keg, called in those days a ‘‘runlet,” while he 
himself went about the town on other business 
Upon his return he found his bill made out for 1, . 
gallons. ‘‘I didn’t care,” said the old farmer after- 
ward, “about the two gallons extra, but / hated 
to have my runlet strained so bad !” 

Tue same old W—— used to say that he always 
bought two barrels of rum at a time, and kept them 
both on draught; and though of the same quality 
and manufacture, he charged twenty-five cents per 
gallon for one barrel, and fifty-eight cents per gal. 
lon for the other; yet, strange to say, the fifty-eight 
cent rum was always “out” first! 


Some years ago you published an anecdote of one 
of our Nebraska legislators who moved that the vote 
on the question then pending be taken ‘‘ vice versa,” 
There is an addendum that you ought to have: 

Last summer a couple of Nebraska gentlemen 
were traveling on the Missouri River, and while 
sitting on the guards of the boat, talking over the 
Nebraskians who had been immortalized in the 
Drawer, the ex-legislator came along and mixed 
into the conversation. One of the gentlemen re- 
marked : 

‘“‘ By-the-way, Mr. Legislator, were not you im- 
mortalized in the Drawer once?” 

‘* Yes, they told a yarn on me, but it was a big 
lie. J know the Latin well enough ; and Judge Arm- 
strong just thought he'd twist it, and get up a joke 
at my expense.” 

‘* Well, if the yarn wasn’t true, please tell us 
what you did say—give us the right of it; because 
a good many peuple believe the one published.” 

‘* Why, I moved to vote viva versa. I understand 
the Latin well enough !—likely J'd say vice rersa!” 

So he got no nearer vica voce than on the first 
trial. 


Mr. Bupkrys is a spry old gentleman of sixty, 
but having never married he passes for forty-five, 
and would like to take off ten of that. During the 
cold weather, when the Central Park pond was in 
fine order for skating, old gent got a splendid pair 
of shiners, and undertook to display his youthful 
agility in the midst of his young friends and the 
public generally. It was hard work to get them 
on, harder to get up when they were on; but he was 
ready at last and boldly striking out, one leg went 
north, the other south, and down he came as solid 
and square as a judge on the bench. Blaming the 
skates, he strapped them up, rose to his feet, and 
with a new flourish came up, all standing, ou the 
same cushion that received him before. Trying 
again he met the same fate; when a ‘‘ Young Amer- 
ica” coming up, and beholding him sitting at his ease 
on the glassy surface, ealled out tohim: ‘‘T say, old 
cockadoodle, you’ve got them skates on the wrong 
place ; put ’em on under your coat-tails!" Budkins 
grinned a ghastly smile, and then called to the boy, 
who glided off in an instant, and would not come 
back to get a quarter. Budkins took off,his skates, 
and went home a wiser and a sadder man. 


CoLEkipGE was acknowledged to be a bad rider. 
One day, riding through a street, he was accosted 
by a would-be wit: ‘‘I say, do you know what 


happened to Balaam?” Came the answer sharp 
and quick: ‘‘The same as happened tome. An 
ass spoke to him!” 








